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ago 8, The example of an encuteheon adixed to the camail, az represented on 
‘moncmonial efigy in this country, occurs on one of the sepulcheal Bgures in Auhborne 
Ghnreh, Derbyshive, This soalptare ie sid to postray Edmund Cockaine, temp. 
Hency TV. 1 ia dgured in the Joumal of the Brit, Arche. Association, vol. vil 
p. 876, We are indebted to Mr. Blo for the information that another illustration of 
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The Library of the Archaeological Enstitute, 


1, Every Member of the Institute, whose annugl subscription shall nat be 
in arrear, may borrow out of the Library any number of printed volumes 
not exceeding four. 


2, No part or number of any work in progress of publication, or of any 
Periodical, may be taken out of the Library ; such works may only be 
borrowed on the completion of a volume. No book shall be lent out until 
one month after its acquisition for the Libraty. 


3. Any of the yolumes borrowed may be exchanged for others as often 
as may suit the convenience of the borrower, but 0 that be shall not have 
tore than four volumes in his possession at any one & 


4, No book shall be retained for a longer period than one month. 


5. No volume of the Archzologionl Journal, ot other Publications of the 
Institute, of which itis desirable that the complete series should at all times 
remain in the Library for facilities of reference, often needed by Members 
pottonully uslag the Library, may bo taken out of the rooms of the 
Tnstitute, ‘The Journal of the British Archwological Association, the 
Publications of the Record Commission, Dictionaries, and all books that are 
‘essentially works of reference, are subject to the like restriction, and may 
hot be. borrowed out of the Library, unless by special permission of the 
Central Committee. 


6. Any book lost, defaced, or in any manner injured whilst in the pos- 
session of any Member, who shall hare borrowed the same from the Library, 
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the Central Committee, he shall farnish another copy of the entire work of 
which it may be part. 

7, Works of special value, rarity, or peculiar lisbility to damage, books 
of plates, drawings, rubbings, and the like, may only bo taken out of the 
Library by special permission of the Central Committee, 


8. All expenses of transmission and return of books borrowed shall in 
‘every ease be defrayed by the Member who shall have borrowed the same. 














By order of the Central Committee, 


THOMAS PURNELL, 
Librarian. 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION, JUNE, 1863. 


‘Tam exhibition of Examples illustrative of the Art of Souxeruny in 
Ivony, announced for the Monthly Meeting of the Archmological Instituto 
Jn°June, wil be opon to. members and their fiends (by tigkots, to be 
obtained at the office of tho Institute) from Monday, June 1, to Saturday, 
Tune 13, inclusive, from twelve to five o'clock, a 

‘Tho object of this Speotal Hxhibi 
to form during the present season, 
admirer of the Arts a more extent 
previously attainable of Seulpture in pro 
through all periods of Mediaeval art, and exemplify 
various achools or countries, It’ wero almost needle 
singular value of works of iv resenting materials for such a series 5 
the comparatively perfoct condition in which, for the most part, sculptures 
in ivory have been preserved to our times, gives them no slight value as 
types of art, whilst works in marble and stone have too froquently suffered 
sautilation, ‘and from their more cumbrous nature are unsuited for the 
objet contemplated. The, Commit of the asta, anticipating the 
ame fricndly di 











ly. 
tho only one which ti proposed 
‘to ylnoo before the student and 
justration than may have been 



















ispositions on the part of the members and of other persons, 
‘whose liberality in entrusting valuable objects they have often experienced, 
would renew the request for tho like kind assistance in the purpose now 
contemplated, ‘The generous encouragement of the exhibitions, during the 
session in 1861, of works in Bronze, Textile productions and Embroideries, 
‘and of Treasures of Glyptic Art, and also of the exhibition of examples of 
enamel and niello, in June last, has given gratifying assurance of the 
{nterost with which these exertions of the Archeological Institute have 
eon regarded. 

‘In requesting aid from members and friends of the Society who take 
interest in the object now proposed, it may be observed that the collection 
may properly be extended to sculptures in certain other materials and of 
‘small dimensions, such as Medieval works in box-wood, pear-wood, hone- 
stone, mother-o'pearl and the like. Oriental carvings in ivory may leo 
bbe admissible, for the sake of comparison, although mostly of unartistic 
charactor. 

Tt ia requested that objoc 
may be disposed to. contribut 

























Fhich membors or friends of the Tnatitute 
should be forwarded to 26, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall, not later than May 27, necompanied by any descriptive par: 
tioulars. ‘Such descriptive details will always bo thankfully esteemed, and 
recorded in the Archaeological Journal, 
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The Archaeological Journal, 


MARCH, 1862. 


NOTICE OF A REMARKABLE MONUMENTAL EFFIGY PRESERVED 
IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AT ZURICH. 
‘From facts commanteited by De. FERDINAND KELLER, 

rain orn RSIS BGR REE ae EA Hon Hors Compt 

Asoxast many noble families whose names occur in the 
chronicles of the middle ages in Thurgovia, now. the 
Cantons of Thurgau and Ziirich, one of the most, ancient 
and remarkable is that of the Barons von Klingen. At as 
early a period as the tenth century wo find St, Wiborada, 
who dwelt many years, as it is stated, in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Gall, as an anchorite or recluse (inclusa), and 
who finally perished by the sword of the Hungarian invader 
jn May, A.D. 925: she appears to have borne the patro- 
nymic of Klingon, ‘The family became numerous and of 
considerable note in the thirteenth century, and was divided 
jnto soveral branches ; they enjoyed rich possessions situ- 
ated between Constance and the Black Forest in Aargovia, 
and in the plain of Baar in Swabia, being connected 
by marriage and friendship with the most poworful of 
their neighbours, In the year 1200 Henry von Klingon 
was elected abbot of the great monastery of St. Gall, to 
which history records that he was a benefactor ; he was a 
faithful and Valiant partizan of Philip of Swabia, in his con 
test with Otho of Brunswick for the crowns of Germany and 
Italy. 

+ Soe in regard to thie faily Mone's and the 


Journal, oh ip. 455; vol ii p. 14; Swisn Cc 
‘Wackernagel, Waithor de Klingen, 1845; ‘Thurgo 


Vols XIE, B 
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‘A. generation later, to the two ancient residences (Her- 
rensitze), where the family von Klingen was seated, namely, 
‘Altenklingen, between Constance and Wyl, a small town in 
the Canton of St. Gall, and the castle of Hohenklingen, 
near Stein, situated on the Rhine at the extremity of the 
Lake of Constance, a third dwelling-place was added. Herr 
Ulrich von Klingen founded, in the year 1240, the castle 
and town of Klingnau on the Aar, having obtained the site 
by exchange with the convent of St. Blaise for other lands, 
Ulrich died about 1251, leaving by his wife Ita three sons, 
‘Ulrich, Walther, and Ulrich-Walther, The three brothers 
united, March 1, 1254, in granting a large extent of and to 
‘the convent of nuns of the Cistercian order at Feldbach, 
near Steckborn, The elder son, Walther von Klingen, is 
well known in history as the troubadour (Minnescinger), the 
poot friend of Rodolph of Hapsbouyg. He died in the year 
1285. In 1278 ho had founded at Basle the convent of 
nuns called Klingonthal, 

In bringing under the notice of English antiquaries the 
remarkable sepulchral portraiture of a knightly personage 
of this noble tose these historical details may, I hope, 
not prove unacceptable, There may doubtless be found 
members of the Archwological Institute amongst numerous 
yisitors of tho picturosque sitos in the Swiss Cantons,—the 
convents and castles fraught with stirring memories of 
bygone times and deeds of valor, whose attention may be 
arrested in their summer tours by the vestiges and historical 
traditions associated with one of the most powerful ancient 
families in Thurgovia, 

_ The effigy—of which a faithful representation, engraved 
from a drawing by Herr Grater, whose pencil has for 
several years been ong ed in the service of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Zirich, accompanies this notico—formerly 
existed in the conventual church of Feldbach. As an ex- 
ample of monumental sculpture, and as a very curious illus- 
tration of military costume, differing in many respects from 
the customary equipment of the warlike baron in England, 
France, or Italy, in the fourteenth century, this curious 
figure’ will not ‘prove unwelcome, it is hoped, to the readers 
of the Archeological Journal, amongst whom must, doubt- 
Tess, be found some who take interest in details of arms and 
armour, and recognise the value of careful comparison of 





Sepulchre Régy, as auppoved, of Walther ton Altenklingen, date about 4.0, 1400 
3 tho Wamrkirehe, now the Pulle ibeary at ztsh, 
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mediaeval costume in various countries of Europe, as an 
auxiliary in the investigation of Art. 

The ‘Cistercian convent of Feldbach appears in some 
smanner to have been under the patronage of the family von 
Klingen. In the year 1252 the muns of Constance, desig- 
nated “de Ponte,” removed to that place, where they had 
purchased the estate of a certain knight, Cuno yon Feldbach, 
vassal of the lords von Klingen, with whose sanction also 
they there established themselves. Thus arose the con- 
yentual house which thenceforward appears to have enjoyed 
the favor of the family, The site is an agreeable one on 
the left shore of the lake of Constance, or rather the 
Untersee, a3 the lower part of the lake is termed, on a 
promontory covered with vineyards and cultivation ; the 
convent stood close to the shore, at a short distance from 
the small town of Steckborn. During the Reformation the 
nuns quitted the convent, but they resumed possession after 
the wifortunate issue of ‘the battle of Cappel, in 1531, and 
remained in undisturbed enjoyment until the year 1848, 
when their possessions were sequestrated, and the convent 
was suppressed. ‘The buildings subsequently became private 
property, and the society of antiquaries of Ziirich, in 1857, 
solicited the authorities ‘of Thurgovia to permit the removal 
to Ziirich of the sepulchral memorial which is the subject of 
the present memoir, in order to ensure the preservation of so 
remarkable a sculpture. It may now be seen, placed in an 
erect position, near the entrance door on the ground floor 
of the building appropriated to the Public Library of the city 
of Zitrich. 

‘As no inscription accompanies this effigy, some difficulty 
‘occurs in identifying the personage commemorated. The 
tradition which formerly assigned the tomb to Cuno von 
Feldbach, who lived in the thirteenth century, is obviously 
erroneous, since the arms upon the shield at the left side of 
the figure are, as hereafter shown, those of Klingen. The 
costume, moreover, Would indicate the fourteenth century as 
the date of the memorial; it may pourtray Walther von 
Altenklingen, whose name occurs on July 20, 1391, in the 
history of the convent of Feldbach, in connexion with certain 
payments to be made by him to the nuns. The conventual 
‘church consisted of three aisles of nearly equal width, the cen~ 
tral aisle having a polygonal prolongation eastward, in which 
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the high altar was placed; the tomb was formed in the wall 
which separated the choir from the south aisle, namely, on 
the left hand in approaching the altar placed at the eastern 
extremity of the le, It is possible that the deceased, in 
selecting this as the place of his sepulture, may have founded 
achantry, or bequeathed some endowment for services for 
the repose of his soul. 

‘We will now, however, proceed to examine the peculiari- 
ties of military costume by which this effigy, the dimensions 
of which are rather more than life-size, is characterised. 
It is sculptured, somewhat rudely, in a coarse-grained sand- 
stone ; the knightly figure measures in height, the lofty- 
peaked helm included, nearly eight feet. ‘The proportions of 
the figure are imperfectly preserved, the neck and shoulders 
especially being exaggerated in size, whilst the lower 
extremities are disproportionately small, as if the sculptor, 
having first elaborated the upper portion, had found the 
block of stone insufficient in dimensions to complete his 
work on the same scale, The gauntleted hands more par- 
ticularly are of unnatural size, whilst the feet, with long- 
peaked toes & poulaines, are proportionably diminutive. 
‘he figure presents, however, with sufficient accuracy, 
several curious features of costume, which form its chief 
interest to the antiquary. The head is protected by a 
large, lofty-peaked, visored bacinet, with a camail ; in order 
to show the features, however, the sculptor has ingeniously 
had recourse to the expedient of representing the visor as 
removed from the bacinet, and placed at the right side of 
the pillow, now in great part cut away, on which the head 
of the effigy rests. The form of this curious visor will be 
better understood by the annexed representation, as it is 
soen in profile, with another, as viewed from above; in 
these the ocwarium or aperture for sight, the head of the 
wearer being lowered so as to bring his adversary into view, 
and also the row of small apertures, or breathing-holes, 
below the projecting face-guard, are distinctly shown. On 
the sides of the bacinet itself may be perceived the hingo 
and staple by which the visor was attached to it, and easily 
removed by withdrawing a connecting pin on each side, 
when occasion required. At the lower extremity of the 
visor may be noticed a small knob, which at first sight 
might appear to be merely an ornament ; it was doubtless 
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intended, however, for the purpose of fastening down the 
visor, by means of a little loop or ring attached to the 
camail on the throat ; by this contrivance the visor, which 


Vion, Ray at zach, 





‘View from above, 


Profle viow. 


would otherwise have swung to and fro in the heat of 
action, would be firmly retained in place? The camail is of 
padded or gamboised work, but it is possible that chain-mai] 
may have been enclosed’ within the gamboiseria, and a 
Yandyked margin of mail is seen appended to it. On the 
‘east is attached a small armorial escutcheon—a token by 
Which, when the visor was lowered, the knight might be 
recognised. Examples of heraldic cognizances thus worn 
are not wanting ; in the ordonnances for the Order of the 
Star, instituted by John, King of France, in 1351, the 
knights are directed to wear a fermail or brooch ornamented 
with a star, “et en Yarmeuro pour guerre ils porteront lo dit 
fremail en deur camail, ou en leur cote & armer, ou IA od il 
leur plaira, apparemment.”5 

2 Compare other frm of the visor, in und other examples ofthe vot, A. 
ths arn rpg f Geman gebotbet eamylt of eae A ry 
sBeigy in "Uchers Trackin, “Ouex monpetabeatene ieee 
Nonaly lapped of mall unica witi' did L 80s Me Northen 
plate for the noes was attached to the one Smoredt pede ebaerrasions 
cenail at So ch, tad when turned up give much itera na 
Ever Ssed hye plo and pin upon the Arama ana Wonmon inte SOF 
dom, of Hie aust "Soe Ue dpus af” Resa ag Ortetoans Pit id 

er of Schwaraiung, 1049, Hefner, by Mes Hows, Assets ted Wine 
feoond division, ph 7, Soo alo i 4,08, ky vol Gepeate 
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In the curious effigy before us the body-armour is a 
gamboised garment, padded like the camail in broad longi- 
tudinal ribs; the sleeves are wide and buttoned at the 
wrists ; this gamboison was probably buttoned from the neck 
downwards, but the buttons are shown only in the skirt ; the 
upper part, however, which is covered by a globular plastron 
or breast of plate, may possibly have been laced. In this 
plate may be noticed an oblong aperture on the right breast 
(nearly five inches in length), in which there appears in the 
original soulpture to be a lance-rest, attached by a hinge, 
and shown as closed or turned back, Around the hips is a 
cingulum with massive quatrefoiled ornaments, and a large 
buckle on the left side ; the long pendant extremity of this 
girdle is doubled back in a loop, hanging on the left thigh, 
Tn front is appended a dagger, in a very inconvenient posi- 
tion. There are some indications of a small knife having 
been shown as inserted in the sheath, besides the dagger ; 
this part of the sculpture has suffered some injury ; in a 
drawing of the figure made about sixty years since, the form 
of the dagger is thus shown. (See woodcut.) The vandyked 

margin of a skirt of chain-mail 

is seen below the gamboised 
SSS Fn, the legs Saree 

tocted by cuissarts, genouillares, 
and jambeaux of plate, the straps ‘and buckles, rivets and 
other details, being indicated with a degree of minuteness 
which leads us to conclude that the sculptor worked 
from an actual suit of armour. The coverings of the feet, 
with toes @ la poulaine of extravagant length, may have 
been of leather ; the sculpture here appearing to represent 
some material not of a rigid nature, like plate or cuirbouilli, 
The fashion of the spurs cannot now be ascertained ; they 
were probably roweled. These and other minute details 
now lost may have been indicated by color or gilding : it 
is probable that the effigy was painted, according to the 
fashion of the period ; at the presont time a small portion 
only of red color may be discerned in the ribs of the gam- 
boised skirt, near the buckle on the left hip. Under the 
feet of the figure are two dogs crouching. 

‘The gauntlets, it will be observed, are of massive pro- 
portions, wide at the wrists, and ribbed on the backs of the 
hands. To each is attached a loop, probably of leather, by 
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‘which they might be suspended when not in use; occasion 
ally the gauntlets were carried hanging on the cross-guard 
of the sword, or on the dagger. On the tomb of Albrecht von 
Hohenlohe, who died in 1319, figured by Hefner, Div. ii. pl. 
87, the gaantlots laid at the side of the figure are furnished 
with such loops. See Hefner, Costume du Moyen Age, diy. ii, 
pl 165 and 180. The knight’s right hand rests upon his 
sword, detached from his side: this weapon is of large dimen- 
sions, as usual at the period in Germany and other European 
countries, and the long handle might almost permit of its 
being wielded with both hands, In front, as if placed over 
the sword, appears the heaulme, with its crest, mantling, 
and lambrequins. The crest is the upper part of a lion 
crowned, executed with spirit, and the sculptor has repres 
sented the fierce creature as firmly resting its paws against 
the right cuissart of the knight. It has moreover a curious 
heraldic appendage, a sort of embattled fan, somy of 
billets, taken from the coat-armour of the knight. The 
projections, however, giving this embattled appearance, were 
doubtless, as will be scen hereafter, peacocks’ feathers 
represented thereon in color. ‘This striking appondago of 
the crest does not appear to have been used commonly in 
England or in France, as in Germany and some other 
countries. ‘The heaulme, it may be noticed, which was worn 
‘on certain occasions over the bacinet, the visor of the latter 
having been withdrawn, has an ocwarium ; the lower part, 
which covered the chin and throat, was apparently move- 
ablo, and affixed by hinges or staples; qu mgan 
the back-straps are shown, by which, 
when closed, this portion was kept 
securely in place. 

In the left hand the knight holds 
his shield by the guige, the strap occa 
sionally passed over the neck. On the 
shield are boldly carved the bearings 
of the family von Klingen. In the 
curious emblazoned Roll of Arms pre- 
served in the Public Library at Ziirich, 
and published in fac-simile by the 
Society of Antiquaries of that city in 
1860, the arms of “Clingen” occur 
(sce taf vi. no. 138). They aro sable 


VoL. XIX, 
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Dillety or a lion argent crowned or; crest on a helm, 
a démi-lion argent crowned or, with a fan or wing- 
shaped appendage at the back of the head and neck, 
sable billety or, and fringed with peacocks’ feathers. The 
remarkable record of the heraldic bearings of the principal 
dynastic and noble families of Europe, by aid of which the 
coat of the von Klingen family has thus been satisfactorily 
ascertained, is a roll of the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century. It contains not less than 559 coats of arms, with 
28 banners, and may be cited as one of the most important 
heraldic authorities in existence. A portion (72 coats) was 
published in 1853, in the Transactions (Mittheilungen) of 
the Antiquaries of Ziirich, vol. ‘vi, accompanied by a 
memoir from the pen of the learned Dr. Friedrich v. Wyss. 


‘Sorruzuextanr Norz. 


‘The curious example of costume, which, through tho kindness of our 
earned and valued correspondent, Dr. Keller, we have been enabled to 
bring under the notico of our readers, presents certain features of interest 
in monumental sculpture, to which attention has been invited in the fore- 
going observations. Of these peculiarities, one, which may claim a short 
additional notice, is the armorial escutcheon occurring upon the brenst of 
the effigy. We are assured by a friend, who has devoted much attention 
to such details, that an example of such heraldic cognizance affixed to the 
catsail oceurs on an effigy in our own country ; we regret that after many 
inquiries wo are unable to point out where itis to be found, Inthe Nether- 
lands tho effigy of Sir Jacob Breidels, who died 1395, formerly in the 
church of St, Walburge at Broges, may be ited as showing tho escutcheon 
worn upon the camail (De Vigne, Vade Mecum, vol. i, pl. 66); also the 
‘contemporary figure of Frars von Halen, lord of Lillo, at Malines (ibid. 
pl. 48), in which the peculiarity occure, that the escutcheon affixed to the 
tharged, not with his personal bearing, but with the arms of the 
‘A good illustration of an esentclieon worn on the breast, but 
eg, litry equipment, cccrs on therobed egy of Diother, 
count of Katzenetnbogen, 1315, now at Wiesbaden. (Hefner, div. it, pl. 
118), In one instance may be noticed two eseuicheonsattached to the eamail 
(Hefner, i. pl. 90). ‘The eseutcheon worn as an appendage to the cingu- 
dum may be seen in De Vigne's Vade Mecam, vol. ii pl. 71; also a like 
‘ormament on the eap, from the Weiss Kunig, i8., pl. 8. Numerous illus- 
trations might be cited of its use as the insignia of the herald or pursuivant. 
Mr. Anderdon has kindly brought under our notice a remarkable 
escutcheon of copper gilded and admirably enameled, displaying the bea 
ing of the Guelphie Confederation of Florence, or an eagle gu. seizing in 
its claws » dragon vert, over the head of the eagle a flour-dedys of the 
second. This object, a work of the fourteenth century, had doubtless been 
{intended to be worn upon the dress or armour, and itis precisely suited to 
be used as & cognizance upon the camail, in like manner as een on the 
remarkable efligy at Zirich, communicated by Dr. Keller. 



































NOTICES OF COLLECTIONS OF GLYPTIC ART EXHIBITED BY THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE IN JUNE, 1861, 


BY THE REV. CHARLES W. KING, M.A. Senior Follow of ria, Cull, Camsbldge. 
(Continued from Arch, Journ. vol. xvii p. 824.) 


THE ARUNDEL COLLECTION. 


I am compelled here to describe the most note-worthy 
gems according to the order in which they stand at present 
in the cases, without reference (for the most part) to the 
numbering of the Catalogue, which has been entirely super- 
seded during some later re-arrangement. The ‘original 
classification appears to have been made according to the 
subjects, commencing with the Egyptian. 


Case L—(Ountaining seventeen rings in each rw). 

Let Row.—Gorgon’s Head, a Roman cameo in flat reliof, the faco in pure 
white, the hair and attributes transparent : a singular work in this style. 

Bust of Venus, recognised by the cestus falling across her breast, and 
her locks partly twisted about her head, partly flowing down her neck ; an 
fintaglio worked out with the diamond-point in a peculiar style (Inter 
Greek 2), of whieh I have not observed another instance, on a large jacinth 
Finch high. 

‘A splendid intaglio in the perfoct Greek style, Hermes walking as he 
tunes his lyre, ou a most beautiful sard, Uut unmereifully repolished, even 
to the effacing of the drapery, which at frst sight gives a suspicious look 
to the surface of the gem. But upon examination the work of the intagtio 
‘exhibits every mark of the finest antique hand. Of this there is a modern 
‘copy on amethyst in the same collection, 

Diana, a head with Egyptian profile, in shallow intaglio, on a large, 
Drown sard. A remarkable work, exceeded in point of antiquity by fow 
amongst our gems. 

Most, graceful, and in the rarely found early style, is the eameo of the 
seated Cupid playing the lyre, in opaque white upon black. 

2nd Row-—A seated Achilles contemplating o helmet held up in hi 
ight hand. A charming old Greck intaglio, within a border, on a bright 

llow sard. 
W'ppollo.Agyicus standing and holding forth an arrow with his vight (in 
sign of amity), in his left hand a strang bow. His hair is bound by a fillet. 
‘A finely finished work in the old Greck style, and interesting as much for 
its remote antiquity, as for its porfect exeeution, 

‘Tho Infant Bacclius ridiug upon a panther which seems to oxult under 
fts divine burden, Greek cameo of first-rate execution, the relief in 
‘upon black, None of the camet in this case exceed the 
sino of ring-stones, as which they are all set. ‘The extreme rarity of comet 
of such small dimensions (more especially those anterior to the Imperial 
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epoch) has been already remarked. Certain it is that in recently formed 
‘allections no other class of gems is s0 uncommon. 

‘A Greck group, somewhat more recent in manner, but perhaps 
superior in point of art to the ‘Priam before Achilles,” described 
above (Beshorough Coll. 160). ‘The subject is Chiron instructing the young, 
Achilles on the lyre ; the Centaur reclines, his pupil stands before him, a 
‘Cupid behind stands in a listening attitude. A deeply-cut intaglio, grandly 
treated, and displaying much of the manncr of Phidias ; ove of the choicest 
gems of the whole eabinet, ‘The sard also magnificent in colour. 

3rd Row.—This well-known “Semiramis” is a ridieulous misnomer, 
being most unmistakably a bust of Clio holding the historie papyrus-roll : 
a large and noble Greek intagtio in shallow extang upon sard, The trest- 
‘ment of the hair, upon which the exclusive use of the diamond is plainly 
discernible, and the entire mechanigue of the work is identical with that of 
1 head of Meipomene, known fo me, indicating the same engraver for both. 

Priestess hastening onwards, holding aloft the cista mystica, a fambeau 
in the field, in allusion to the Dionysiac nostarnal rites, isa spirited design 
‘upon a good gusrnaccino. 

‘This subjest, deseribed as « Antlochus announcing the death of Patroclus 
to Achilles,” appears rather, from the unconcerned attitule of the person: 
to represent two warriors in amicablo conversation, one leaning on his 
spear, the other seated—more probably Pylades and Orestes. A fine 
‘oman intaglio, the figures very well desigued. Sard. 

Cameo in a fine early stylo; two Fauns attempting to raiso up the 
drunken Silenns, in white on black ; the head of Silenus destroyed. 

Tho famous Hereales Biba, by “AAMUWN,” of bold drawing 
and squat, massy limbs, wielding’ a club, or rather rough-hown tree-trunk, 
of most exaggerated proportios. A. work equal to its reputation ; on a 
ull sard, somowhat en caocon. This intaglio differs much in manner 
from the numerous eopies, even from those apparently of Roman date. 

‘This so-called “* Sappho” is merely a of some Indy in the UGth 
contary, as the hair-dress and the plaited under-tunie plainly demonstrate. 
It is cut in high relief upon a ruby-coloured sard, presenting naturally a 
curious white pateb, which has been taken advantage of for the faco, or els 
this part has been artificially blanched to produce the strong contrast. 

“Bow—Sol standing, a fall engin Sigure; a Sue Roman intaglio 
‘upon a brilliant Venus hair stone, a crystal full of long filaments of 
titanium? 

Apollo walking and toning bis lyre, originally an admirable Greek work 
in very shallow intaglio, but repolished to its ruin, ‘The sard of the 
finest galt, to exhibit which was the evident motive of this sided 
procedure. 

A.Nymph, running and blowing the double flute, a hound by her side ; 
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chiefly remarkable for the stono itself, a spinel or else an almandine of 
‘uneommon brillianey. 

Cameo of the highest merit: an Amazon raising her companion, 
wounded and fallen from her horse, which stands by as if sympathising 5 a 
group of miraculous perfection, ‘The helmet of the first figure is made 
‘out in a transparent sard, the bodies in the purest white rellevod upon 
black. 

‘Amulet against the colie, a8 proseribed by Alexander of Tralles, a red 
jasper engraved with Hereules strangling the lion: on the reverse > and 
‘he legend @WBAPPABPYAPYHEC. K 

‘Baccbie seene, where Herevles, reclined on a spread pard-skin, blows the 
finte, to the sound of which dances a thyrsus-bearing Cupid ; a seated nymph 
Dehind beats time with her hands. A deeply-cut Greck intaglio of vast 
spi 















it, within a granulated border. A singular exception to the shallow sink- 
ing of intagtio work universally obtaining in this style, A most important 
picce, and in my estimation the chief intaglio of the collection, though 
nly the larger portion of a gem of unusual extent, apparently somewhat 
more than the half of the original, but fortunately preserving the more 
inyportant portions of the design. 

TA halé-figare of the youthful Baechus reclining with his arm around the 
neck of Ariadne, both seen in front face ; a Cupid's head appears below, as 
if supporting the god. A work beyond all praise for its vigour of outline, 
fas well as for the softness of moulding in the bodies, the expression of which 
in this piece I have rarely seen equalled. The iutaglio is sunk to an 
unusual depth. In the field is the name YAAOY, a genuine antiqae 
nrtist’s signature in minute carelessly cut letters. Doubtless a work of the 
‘fost times of the empire, and on a most beautiful sard. 

Meroury standing, a front figure ; upon an altar at his side is a erab— 
Cancer, the Sign, Mereury in Oancer being @ most fortunate horoscope. 
Roman on fine ruby sard. 

"Biarly Greek intaglio of unusual size for this class of signet stones : 
Bacchus seated, and holding forth his cantharus ; at his knee appears a 
front face of the pard ; inclosed within a guilloche border. An admirable 
‘and rare example of the archaic style. Sard partially blanched by fire, 

"The * Priapus Etruscus”” is rather a dfunken Silenus, the thyrsus over 
his shoulder, balancing himself as best he may, and pulling up his robe in 
a very natural but somewhat rarely represented attitude, Minute old 
Greek work within a border, on a small tri-coloured agate. This holds a 
hhigh place amongst the best gems of the collection. 

"A. most perfect composition, and of the highest finish 5 the subject, a 
fallen archer extracting the arrow from his side (Paris shot by Philoctetes ), 
‘a warrior armed with spear and sword appears hastening to his defence. 
The intaglio of slight dopth on a clear prase. 

‘ereules wrestling with Ant@us, eut on a wonderfully fine lapis lasuli ; 
but the engraving itself of ordinary Roman work, Worthy of special notice 
ie the elegant ring which bears two flewr-de-lys enameled in white on the 
nside. “Lhe arabesques in black, of entwined vine branches (in the same 
sigle as the jowel of Clement VIL), which cover tho whole ring, would 
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Jond me to atitibute this oraament to some one of the Valois kings as the 
original possessor. 

Faun’s head in profile, a bunch of ivy leaves behind the ear, a most 
yigorous work ; the face fall of a bold, rade vitality ; executed in the 
irandest Greck manner, and apparently of Alexander ag Upon a dark 
methyst. ‘This is the best of the numerous repetitions of the same idea 
jn this eolloetion, or, indeed, of any others within my knowledge. 

A singular desiga : Theseus resting on his club contemplates the slain 
‘Minotaur, who is seen half falling throogh an arch of the labyrinth, A. 
modem work of very considerable merit ; a copy of the gem signed Phile- 
mon, in the Vienna Collection 

6th Row.—A beautifully finished head of the young Aurelias, as Mereury 
the stone, a curiously mottled sard. 

‘Meremy leauing egainst a colama, holds bis caduceus downwards ; in 
the field is the Sig Scorpio.’ Extraordinary fine work, on a brilliant sard. 
‘Another astrological device of unusual snerit. 

"A small cameo, most minutely finished (but probably modern), gives 
fa sacrifice to the Bearded Bacchus, a terminal figure. In this group of 
Four Cupids, one holds the goat, another erowns the goblet placed on the 
ground, a third beats the timbrel, and the fourth sings. ‘The prettiest 
amongst these minute works. 

Cupid riding on a pard-marine ; the god is most graceful in pose, and 
equally so the fantastic composition of the monster he bestrides. ‘The 
surdoily, of five layers, bas been most skilfully employed in this eamco, the 
different tints coming in with wonderful appropriateness for the flesh of the 
‘Cupid, the spotted hide and fishy termination of the sea monster. 

‘The best tntaglio in sapphire that I have ever met with, aud of the purest 
Greek style : a Medusa’s head, in front face, the treatment of the features 
and the Gurling enaky tresses spirited to adogree, and every part most highly 
finished. ‘The engraving, if ou the commonest stone, would have attracted 
attention by its artistic exeellence ; but this, coupled with the extreme 
arity of the material on which it appears, readers it one of the most. pre= 
fous infagli in existence. This sapphire is of a fine sky-blue shade, and 
fet in one of those enameled Cinque Cento rings before alluded to, the si 
fof Venus 2 is repeated twice under the head, ‘The usual arabesques in 
‘lack, twining vine foliage, cover the shank. 

“A.tmall Canopus, delicately worked: withtheowner’sname, DIAITINIOY. 
‘A brown and white onyx, en cabochon, much repolished. 

‘A miost perfect antique eameo, admirable in design, exquisite in finish, 
a bearded Greck warrior in a tiga, Victory holding the reins, another 
Victory, but wingless (symbolising her permanence), erowns him. The 
Cale baal all thi igh 20 much too pure in style for the age) 
S'Phe Triumph of Antoninus Pius.” ‘The fgures are in fat relief in white 
‘upon the richest sard. ‘The name AA-THOE is eut in intaglio letters in 
the exergue, but yet to all appearance is antique though later. 

th How. —Bust of Pallas, very minute work, in the seratchy style of 
‘L, Sitios, the probable author, upon yellow sard, let into a moulded frame 
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of white onyx, a customary addition of his, intended to augment the our 
sity of the material. Z 

Four Cupids, one with a lyre, another with Pan's pipes, tho third with a 
Jorge conch-shell, the fourth clapping his hands; arranged around the 
‘convex face of a cameo, in white on a grey ground: a singular and 
antique work 

Sol standing ; on the reverso CEMECEIAAM. Tho only instanco 
Ihave met with of this epithet applied to the Roman deity, in contra- 
distinction to his Alexandrian equivalent, Chnuphis, or Abraxas. Yellow 
Jasper, late Roman, 

Bacebus, seen in front, leaning upon his thyrsus and holding out the 
ceantharus; fine work on blue beryl, or pale sapphire. 

Silenus stooping regards intently the earth, on which a young faun, 
oaring a thyrsus, is pouring out a libation from a pitcher ; a matchless 
example of old Greek work, enclosed in a border, the stone a dark red sar, 
lack on the surface, 

Female face of great beauty, wearing helmet composed of two most 
1d Silenus masks. ‘The finest of such eaprices that has ever come under 
my notice. Sard, large and of extraordinary lustre, like s earbuncle. 

‘Nemesis (wrongly called Payche), in the archaic manner, with the curious 
inscription TO AWPON NYNCHN.. Sard slighty burnt 

8th Row.—Cameo, a fragment of a large gronp, Sileaus, three-quarters 
of his figure preserved, is pushed along by a Faun : both figures full of 
spirit. A Greck work in very flat relief, in opaque white on rich sard- 
eolout ; the surface much worn, 

‘A Seated Faun meditating, a double flute by hi 
letters with the owner's name, NICONAC *Nicomachus.”” From a good 
Roman work, but a modern paste. (There is another paste from the same 

blue glass in Caso VIT. I cannot ascertain where the 
‘enthroned between Isis and Pallas ; the group in tho centre of 
the Zodine, which is supported by Atlas. Curious late Roman or Renais- 
sanco. Caleedony. 

‘9th Row.—Heail of Libera (Ariadne), ivy-erowned ; a noble Greek works 
deeply cut, on sard. A work of uncommon merit, perhaps the first in the 
class of fomale heads. BRE Si ae : 

‘Apollo Musagetes, an excellent early Greek work in shallow intaglio ; 
ye ae amare ea ey Gees retin alr esr 

Nymph in flowing tobes, advancing with rapid steps (Spring), in front is 
a smaller female figure ; behind, appears a tree in fall leaf, evidently intro 
duced as an explanatory symbol. ‘The picture of Lueretius, “It ver ot 
Venus,” seems illustrated by this gem, which is most graceful, especially 
in the treatment of the drapery. Sard. 

Pan seated on a rock contemplating a comic mask; a perfect Greek work. 
‘Wonderfully well drawn are the lead and the mask, and most skilful the 
treatment of the half-human divinity’s shaggy gont’s legs. Deop cut on 
brownish sard. é Fi 

‘A Kneeling Warrior, the eoguizance of his bucklor is a Gorgon's heai 
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obably the wounded Achilles. Archaic work, very stiff, but in singularly 
ioop intglio.” Sard, 

Bast of Abundant intagiio on magnet, enusaly good work fr this 
material, aud in the style of the Early Empire. 


Case IE. 


Lat Row.—Melpomene holding out a mask, in the field a falehion, which 
attributes have absurdly indueed ihe catslogue-maker to explain it as Queen 
‘Tomyris contemplating the hesd of Cyrus. Plasma. 

‘Homer, a head in a grand Greek style, especially to be praised ia the 
‘beard and hair. The earliest portrait of the poet Ihave seen. Sard. 

Mask, a fall fuce of the Bearded Bacchus, most benigaant in expression, 
with ivy-bervies in the hair, the beard spread out like fan; fiue Grook 
in the early style, The head so treated as to fill a circular sard. 

Hannibal (called, most erroneously, «* Pyrrhus"), a helmeted head in 
three-quarter face, deeply eut in a grand manner, apparently Sicilian work 
of his own age, on a beautiful sard. 

Augustus, a profile head, a most spirited portrait of him, perhaps the best 
of all in the collection. Ruby sard. 

‘A large oblong sard (1E x § inch), engraved with Alesander and 
Bueephalas ; the hero, a nude helmeted fiure, of excellent design and 
Senutifl nish, standing bythe side of the horse, which, hover, is very 
incorrect in drawing. Worked in shallow intaglio. Later Greek. 

ML Agrippa, an excellent, deeply-eut, contemporary portrait. Yellow sard. 

Miveenas, © deoply-cut, vigorous portrait, agreeing exactly with that by 
Solon ; a gem of singular interest for subject and style. Splendid ruby 
‘ard, shat broken. 

Plato, a magnificent Greek head, the counterpart of the one facing 
Soorates on the Besborough almandiue. Brown sard. 

Horse of spitited design ; on the offside stands a youth (the groom), 
Archaic Greek ; a very siallow intaglio within a border, on a ruby sard tra 
Yersed across its width by an exact heraldie chevron in opaque white. An 
‘unique variety of the stone, and doubiless highly appreciated therefore in 
antiquity.” 

2nd Rew. —Two Infants roling along the ground, by means of stings, 
tro large balls or disks (ruzeuoli, the modora Italian toy t). Pretty 
Roman style and unique subject. Nicolo. 

Threo masks of various charucters, or else heads of Hereules, Apollo 
and Bacchus, arranged side by side, a pedum beneath. Splendid sard 
Perhaps symbolising the tragic, comic, and satyrie drama, it may have 
‘been the signet of an actor distinguished in all three. Fine Roman. 

Hunter, with game slang on a stick over his shoulder, bares behind, 
‘cocks and other birds before (Winter ?), as in the type of “ Quattuor Tem 
ora” on coins, Neat Roman work, deeply eat on nicolo, 
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‘This “Pompoy ™ sooms rather the head of his younger son, but is evi- 
dently a work of his times, somewhat rade, but bold and full of character, 
Sard. 

Regulus, a helmeted head in three-quarter face, inscribed M. RE. ATT, 
scoms a Renaissance work, and from the same hand as the “Marius,” a 
profile head, with the legend COS. VIL., both in a seratohy style on sard.* 

‘A Discobolus, an elongated Roman figure, set in a seal elaborately ena 
meled in blue in the Rococo style, with ilour-de-lys on the sides ; a relic of 
some Bourbon prince. 

3rd Row.—Ginl’s head, hor hair dressed in tho fashion of Faustina 
Mater, facing » boy's (infant), with long flowing locks ; perhaps Lucilla 
‘and Annias Verus. Prettily cut on red jasper. 

Galba, calcedony in one of the massy enameled rings of Cinque Cento 
design before noticed. A good likeness, and very rare. 

Heori IV., well executed in flat relief on sapphie 5 a contemporary 
bust. 

‘The dying Epaminondas, supported by two warriors "(as the Catalogue 
hath it), is certainly not that historical scene, but with better reason may 
be regarded as the busts of the Three Horatil, ‘They aro given in full face. 
and three quarter lengths, in deoply-sunk and earefal Roman work. On 
tho shield of the principal figure is the device, a gryphon devouring 
stag. ‘The manner of this intaglio resembles that of the Hneas and Anchises 
in this Clleton, | Sard : 

Two busts, conjugated, certainly an imperial pair of the lower Empire, 
on a amall yellow sard, soem intended for Mazin and Paulin, but have 
little individuality to guide us to © precise identification. Interesting for 
the setting, a medieval ring of a quaint but elegant form, 

4th Row. A most rare and interesting intaglio: two busts facing each 
others the female one unmistakeably that of Annia Faustina; the male, 
Dloated and beardless, probably Hlagabalus, though (it must be confessed) 

mmewhat too elderly in aspect. ‘These heads are marked by wonderful 
individuality, and are very carefully executed in somewhat shallow intagl 
on a large brownish sard, nearly square. So singular is the merit of this 
work, if we take into account the lateness of its date, that it may be justly 
supposed an express commission given to the best engraver then surviving, 
fn tho ooension of the marriage, and designed to be worn by tho emperor 
himself. 

Fine bust intagio in amethyst called Crispina, but in an eale tye, 
and moreover a prettier profile, than owned by the harsh features of that 
‘empress. 

nugustus or Caligula, fine work in beryl or pale sapphire: set in a 
masty medieval ring with an extremely bossy head, 

Hadrian, # fine head in garnet, 

‘A curious antique eameo, a seated poodle,* preserving to us the rare 
breed of the Roman lap-dog. 



































2 These aro apparently due to tho ¢ Tu tho Impronte Gommarie is a cast 
taste stimulated by E Ursiots, late in from an antique pasta of this identical 
‘the Cingue Cento, of colleting “Virorum subject, but the igures fall longth, thers 
iste Imagines a large supply of numbeted amongst the Roman historical, 
such in gems being manufactured £0 perhaps tho famod Triplet, the Horati. 
supply the demand of the uncritical ' ® The Canis Melitensis 
Totrned of the age, 


You. xix. > 
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5th Row. A most singular intaglio, the “Head of» Lonibard king,” 
represented in full face and wearing a erown, ornamented apparently with 
threo flour-delys: deeply out in a five spinel-ruby nearly square, # ineh 
high. ‘This head is without character, very gothic in design, and strongly 
resembling the usual conventional portraits of William the Conqueror. It 
possibly may be what it is described, and the work of some Byzantine 
engraver. Set in a massy guid ring, ribbed and engraved with flowers in 
the taste that prevailed after the middle of the 15th eentury, or the latest 
‘medizval period. Around the bizzel is the motto (reversed), tel * il * nest, 
The valuable setting makes it questionable in my mind whether the 
intaglio itself be not of the same date, one of earliest essays of the Quattro 
onto in the art, and the likeness of some French prineo (Charles VIII. #) 
‘The flour-dedys ornamenting the crown mark a medieval origin, for the 
Gothic and Lombard kings of Italy retained the plain circlet, imitated from 
‘the late Roman diadem? This ruby, therefore, presents a most dificult 

dblem in the history of gem-engraving. 

P*Socrates, a matchless head inthe finest Roman style: by far the bost 
of this philosopher's portraits that I have met with. A broad, somewhat 
shallow intaglio. Black jasper. 

Ball batting, a sard of Roman date, of merely fair execution, but mountod 
in massy ring of most elegant desiga, the shank formed out of two vino 
stems tied together, in the taste of te last century. 

Proserpine, a head ditnguiabed by the heaters over the bros 9 
pretty sard, This is set the same style of ring, enameled with black 
farabesques, as the many others already noted: but this is distinguished Ly 
the letters" D.I.if.S. under the setting of the stone, These initials 
aay supply « elae to dscorr the original elton whence came tis ect 
of rings which, though much varied in shape, yet have all the same general 
form fad character eed lly wore all ei bythe same piel 

6th Row. Two horses, one drinking from a trough; worked out in 
precisely the same style and material as the group by Alpheus above 
escribed : and equally to be signaled out for its rare perfection. 

Claudius, a head in fat relief, a wonderful gem, and fer distinguished 
ty its spirit above the general mediocrity of these small imperial portrait- 
‘eamei: in a massy enameled ring as before. 

‘An aged emperor standing between two females to the right a trophy, to 
the left a youth sacrificing upon an altar; a truly ancient cameo of minuto 
work in white upon black, the onyx ouly inch wide. This also is mounted 
in the usual style of massy enameled ring. 














een vir fogiire lonely; im Sect Vanni epenka of the hast 
(Grock aries from Constantinople, after steps fomerds improventent, mich aa ape 
{is fll in 1453, bt nothing ie Enown to posting ia tho times of Martia Ve at 
‘cist either jp cameo or iotagia thet Paol IL (M417 and 1464), and hence, it 
‘cin ‘with certsisty be sefsrred to an many be inferred, at ime’ 
favioe dats than the days of Lorenso di? Oar Saxon kings, however (Ragu), 
Madi, and hows oxclasively camel. Gio, appear with thie presse crown, for which 
‘Garnile is the eulet recorded they must have ad a oontinental prooe: 
Talian gom eograver, but Vani men- dent 
Hous Wet he lsaracd the art from The mred monogram leeds me to 
‘“tuastare of diferent countrieg,” rum- suspect that tbe Proserpine of the gom 
roued to Florence by Lorensoand Piero had been fnterprotod as a Madonne by 
‘dei Medici “Hence ft must bave been the pty of the owner 





{Dem exgerng Jn pve hare skied ee fe moe See pe 
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‘7th Row. Tho lower half of a fomale bust, known as the « Julia Titi,” 
but more probably that of Ptolemaic queen, to judge from the fall tip 
and form of the neck, with s long necklace? falling over the theme 
‘The fragment is in a very grand manner, and certainly not Roman, above all 


és Parish NIKAN, 
not that of Domitian’s age, In the field is the signature pata 


in minute letters, eut in with bold, careless, strokes, and, beyond all 
suspicion, genuine. ‘The stone, either a jacinth extremely deep in tint, or 
fan uncommonly rich brown sard, somewhat conver, was, before the 
fracture, 14 ineh in height, an oval ; the missing portion has been restored 
in gold after the portraits of the Julis, to whom it is now assigned, in 
defiance of the earlier style of the work, and it is dificalt to imagine upon 
what grounds. 

Head, with enrly locks, a barbarous piece of work, perhaps early in the 
Revival, and the portrait of the wearer. It is, however, on the Guest 
sardonyx of blac and brown Iayers, and set in’a more than commonly 
massive ring of the often-mentioned pattern, a cireumstauee that supports 
the suspicion of its being a contemporary work. 

8th Row. Caius Cmsar (Augusti nepos),alifecike hend in very flat relict 
upon a ruby-sard; the finest cameo in this set of stall portraits, aud more 
singular from the material chosen. 

Charles V, (the Emperor), a carefully worked cameo, displaying much 
tasto and skill, 














Case IIL—(Of Oamet exclusively). 


279. Commodus (\ Actius), a good but stif bust in fat relief, enclosed 
in a rim reserved in the upper siratun of a superb sardonys of black, 
Diuish white, and brown, 24 iuches high, On the reverse the figure of Tao! 
Abraxas most rudely worked out in shallow intaglo, in order to convert the 
stone into an amulet at a much later period. Around runs in large letters, 
APAOY . TENNAI . OAEMENI . BACIAICKWC. 

280. A magnificent gem: Antonia, a head laurented, executed in flat 
relief and a broad style, but perfectly ‘finished, and to be reckoned amouget, 
the best imporial portraits. ‘The flesh in opaque white, the ground a rich 
brown, in which last colour too the wreath is rendered.” ‘The stoue 1 inch 

igh. 

“281, Aviadno, o bust, a plendid madara work, in Marchan's style: tho 
flesh given in white, the garland of vine leaves around the hend, and the 
ground in lake colour : the onyx itself furnishing this remarkable contrast. 

282. Ceres seated holding a large cornucopia, Triptolemus (or Bonus 
Evontus), standing bofore her, proffers to her a bunch of wheatars, and 
Jeans upon his two-pronged mattock (bidens*). In the midst is a column 
supporting an ura, Livia and Germanious being frequently represented 











4 single row of largo peavls, and conmuren upon she work, which apply 
iterng foach fom thal worn Uy tue Sadeol to the seeorel pivtons buted 





Sala of Bvodus, ‘tiny not tothe antiqu, than which we 
1"he species has greatly puraled all have’ scarcely anyiling ina grander 
dosoribers some ealing ie tx amethyst, manner, 


ome a lipacnt, Or “rutrum.” symbol, anya Feats, 
be ‘Bruna, having had merely the that marked ie igurbof Bouue Bveata* 
caus to go hy, bestows very undosteved 
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under these characters, itis possible thet this eameo (in the style of their 
times) may, from the introduetion of the sopulchral monument, eontain by an 
elegant flattery an allusion to the deification of the latter lamented prince. 
‘The figures are in mezzo relievo, white on a brown ground and of very 
good work: the stone 14 inch high. 

283. Livia, hor bust as Cores, veiled and in front face; a bold design 
in vory high relief ; opaque white upon a sard field, 12 inch high. 

284, Bust with long flowing hair erowned with bay, called an Agrippina 
‘Mater, but seems rather an Apollo. The execution is of the highest beauty 5 
the stone fine, composed of white, and a dark sard, in which latter is given 
the robe and the garland : but the reliof appears to hare been entirely re- 
touched upon an antique original, of which traces nay here and there be 
still detected. 

288. ‘This may be pronounced without hesitation the finest cameo of the 
entire calletion, and perbaps the finest in existence. Tho subject, a Victory 
in a biga, executed in the highest relief: the goddess and the near horse 
Weing nearly in full relief, the off horse in half. Incomparable is the spirit 
of these horses, one of which actually appears bounding forth from the field 
cf the gem, ‘The boldness of the drawing, coupled with the minute exeeu- 
tion of the details especially remarkable in the heads of Victory and of her 
steods, in the manes, and the folds of the drapery, are beyond all. praise. 
‘he steeds appear to fly along; the near one rearing up, turns his head 
to tho petaoe, whch bas oving to its oxasiv projection, boon destroyed, 
‘an irreparable loss in auch’ masterpioco of Greek art. Singularly enough 
fan inrefrageble proof of the genuine antiquity of the work (did its true 
Greek spirit requite any correlative testimony) is to be found in the bronze 
stud introduced to represent the nave of the wheel. ‘This, thongh unques- 
tionably the first cameo for beauty, is far from being such in dimensions, 
webich measure but 1} x1} inch. ‘Phe relief in opaque white upon a yellow 
ard ground, It is worthy of remark that oamet anterior to the Augustan 
‘ago, like this, appear invariably to have been exeeuted in stones of but two 
layers (the onyx of Thoophrastus). 

‘291, ‘This * Livia,” or rather a portrait of some lady’of the sixteenth 
contury as'a Venus, of small size, is only remarkable for the frame, made 
out of 8 thick garland of innumerable flowers, tulips, roses, &c., bound up 
into a massy wreath and enameled in the natural colours. ‘This chef 
a'eewore of the art is perfectly excouted in spite of almost insuperable 
‘ficulties presented by the nature of.the operation. 

‘294. This “« Poppaza,” or rather Ceres crowned with poppies and veiled, 
js  maguificent work in the highest relicf, and in a manner far beyond 
that of the Neronian age. The hair is rendered in an opaque brown layer ; 
the flesh in pearly white: evidently of the Greek school, and apparently 
Sicilian, 

295, An incomparable example of the best Roman period, a head of 
‘Angustus, radiated 5 the likeness taken at tho close of his life, and exe- 
‘cuted, as the erown shows, after his deifcation, This may be judged the 
first amongst the numerous heads of this emperor. In low relief, opaque 
white upon rich brown sard on an oval stone 24 inches high. Mounted in 
‘a narrow frame of the most elaborate Cinque Cento chiseling, enriched with, 
enamel of highly finished work, but chiefly thrown away upon the back of 
‘the setting, where it most ingeniously represents a chain with different 
ceolored links. 
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297. A wonderful gem, the profilo head of Maeenas, in hlf-relief in 
brownish white upon black. ‘The expression of the features, most lifecike 
and of the finest antique work. ‘The mounting, a riehly ebiseled frame i 
a pure Renaissance style, set with tablo rubies, bears in itself testimony to 
‘the genuine antiquity of the stone, for its style is totally dissimilar to that 
of the Cinque Cento eamei : though that of the imitators of the antique in 
the last eontury approaches closely to it. This is cortainly the most 
‘Yaluable cameo-portrait that any eabinet can boast of, forthe drawing agr 
exactly with that of the famous intaglio by Solon, aid probably this also i 
‘ono of his works. 

301. Bust of Claudius as Jove, oak-crowned, with wgis covering the 
shoulders ; worked out in a flat lifeless manner showing a great falling off 
from that of the Augustan school. A noble sardonyz, 2] inches high, of 
‘two shades of brown aud pearly white. Ta each of the first are given the 
wreath and the ground, the bust itself in the latter. ‘The very elaborate 
Renaissaneo frame has a back of open work enameled, in which tho design 
appears to be a fleur-delys within a spreading I. (the Florentine gigho, 
‘and initial of the Mediai ?), 

302, This Lombard King,” a small, rude cameo of the Lower Empire, 
moro probably gives us the bust of some patty Syrian or Armenian price 
of those times (Vabalathus ?). THe has curly hair, a radiated crown, and 
cear-rings:: the design utterly barbarous and in very flat relief ‘The stone, 














however, is unique in quality, exhibiting layers of black, flesh eolour, brows 
‘and transparent. 
303. Galbn, the load only (Cragont of a large eates), done with ane 


usual spvit in white upon brown : for execution as wall as rarity of subject, 
4 priceless gem. It far excels any of the portraits, numerous as they are, 
of his two predecessors. 

306." A'musterpiece of Cinquo Cento work, Horatas Coles defonding 
the bridge against Porsenna; Mars hovering above him in the sky, with 
numerous figures, assailants, Romans breaking down the arch, the river. 
god Tiber. OF microscopic accuracy, all within an oval of one iuch wide. 
This pieoe rival ig atid surpasses in complexity, the * Sacri- 
fice to Bacchus” above described, in tho same miniature style (Besboroush 
Coll. 196): 

‘307. Hlagabalus, a young head, rudely eut, but an unmistakeable like- 
ness, on o small caleedony of two shades of blue. 

309. A Council of the Gods met upon Mount Olympus, remarkable for 
the complexity of the grouping (g0 rare in antique compositions), as well as 
the excellence of the work. Jove reclining on his eagle converses with 
Neptune seated upon a rock, Diana standing bebind lifts er bow. In the 
entre stands Apollo striking the lyre. At his right another group, Venus 
Standiog with Cupid at hr knee, huldssvest coverse withthe seated Mare 
whilst Mercury in the back-ground looks on, thus forming a balance to the 
group of Jove, Neptune and Diana on the other side. ‘The figures in 
white on a black ground: a small atove. 

311. Antonia the Elder ; another master-piece of the Augustan ag, in 
which both work and material claim equal admiration. ‘The face, full of 
‘expression, is rendered in the bluish-white, the hair looped up on the neck 
(as in her medals) in a rich dark brown, the ground black. The relief of 
the whole has been kept somewhat flat to take adrantago of the appropriate 
colour of the strata, ‘This perfect sardonyx, 14 inch high, is mounted in a 
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Renaissance locket, enameled in black with elegant arabesques in manner 
‘worthy of the gem. 

'313, Another superb sardonyx, 2 inches in diameter (and of the same 
quality as 311), bears the head of a deified aged princess of the Lower 
Dmpive, but with more than usual absurdity designated » Livia” in the 
Catalogue. ‘The head is veiled, and she holds a sceptre, the profile mean, 
nose and long upper lip (Julia Meosa ?) all worked out in the flattest relief 
‘within a reserved rim of the upper stratum. 

‘B15. Most unaccountably styled «* Dionysius," is a head of Ariadne ivy- 
crowned, bat the individuality of the features bespeaks the personification 
of somo Grecian queen under this disguise. This head is very carefully 
treated in a somewhat arcbaie manner, particularly observable in the vast 
ciroular convolutions of the lnir, whilst the relief is extromely flat. ‘The 
hhead is inclosod within a rim reserved in the same pale yellow layer as the 
‘wreath, the flesh is white upon a yellow ground. Tt deserves a eareful study 
on account of its numerous peculiarities; one of which, the enclosing rim, we 
ould not expect to find in a work so early in its manner. ‘The whole 
surface sooms to have been slightly and carefully repolished, but without 
impairing the original relief 

16. Another bust of Claudius, oak-crowned, but done in a still more 
spiritless manner than 301; on an oval sardonyx 2 inches high. Here 
the head has been left in a transparent patch passing through the two 
brown strata which furnish the wreath and the ground. 

BIT. This magnificent bust of Pallas, in high relief of the deepest brown 
‘upon white, is betrayed by its treatment, especially in the grotesque 
‘character of the heluet, to be a choiee production of the best times of the 
Revival. 

‘Bat there is in Case VI. a work that before all others arrests the 
passing glance, both from its enormous magnitude and the beauty of the 
Inaterial employed, the grand eameo known as the ‘busts of Didius Julianus 
‘and Manlia Seantilla,”” oue of the most important mouuments extant of 
Rowan glyptic art, The attribution to the names engraved upon the 

is evidently wrong ; the male head is quite youthful, with but a 
nascent beard, eertainly not that of the ambitious sexagenatian Didius, who 
‘appears on his medals with « beard ample and philosophic, but rather that 
of Commodus at the commencement of his reign, the features beating a 
strong resomblanee also to his father's, when yet only Cesar. ‘The lady 
foams to be the Empress Crispina, inthe character of Juno, as her husband 
fimilarly is gured as Jove. ‘The two busts are regardant, sculptured in 
a bold manner, with litle attempt at fnish, yet highly effective. ‘The 
surface of the relief ia kopt quite flat, because the strata are so. The 
‘artist has most skilfally availed himself of their rich colors to 





















416 da far from certain what deities Soon, eivilising divinities in ono porsor 
fare intended in these petvonitestions. or does the horn allude to the character 
Hie head fs enctcled by'tho ook mresth of Heashus as another form of the mits 
of the Dodonesn Jove; but he also has god? Baccus, Cyb 
the bern of Ammon springing from the aro the eharsoters 
fomples: wllst the expreer’ wreath ig these monuments by imperial persom- 
formed of the same calles intermixed ages. In ny own Collection isan adui- 
‘with wheatears, poppy ade, and a vablo head of Commodus woaring the 
Found fui, etiributes of Pallas and raya of Phoobus, the modius of Serepis; 
Gores, Are they supposed to combine und the hora of Ammon, 
respectively the eharuaters of two bene: 
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give effect to tho design. ‘The female bust is suporior to the other 
both in dravwing and execution, but both are equal to the best o 
camel posterior to the Augustan’ age in these respects. But the artistic 
value of this work, great though it bo, is insiguifeant compared with that 
of the substanee on whieh it is sculptured, a sardonyx of the finest quality, 
fan oblong somewhat curved above the heads, and of the oxtraordinayy 
dimensions of eight inches wide by six in height ; thus in point of size i 
ranks next to the “ Gemma Augustea”” at Vienna, and hence in this respect 
is the fourth of any in Europe ; moreover, in beauty of strata it surpasses 
that famous cameo (of only two strata). Amongst the shades is n purple 
which I have never before obserred in a sardonyx. ‘The slab hat been 
broken across its depth, but carefully restored so as to comlete the wgis 
and bust of* the emperor. Wheneo obtained for this Collection, or by 
whom, there is no record preserved in the Catalogue, it seems to have passe. 
from the Fontesian into Lord Arundel’s hands, 

839. The most charming: composition ever embodied upon the onyx is the 
well-known “ Marriage of Cupid and Psyche.” It is indeed superior to its 
reputation, such inimitable grace is there in the design, such sofimess in 
the treatment of the rounded infantine limbs of the little deities, lod in 
bonds by Hyinen and his attondant genii, Anteros and the other who places on 
their heads the vannus mystica. Tho perfect accuracy of the finish obserr~ 
ablo in every part, and the unimpaired polish of the field, inspires at first 
that creature of suspicions, the gem amateur, with some uneasy feclings as to 
the antiquity of the work, augmented by that evident furgery, so conspi- 
ccuously thrust before the eye, TPY@LON EMOIEL, the laiters cut in 
intaglo, in iteelf a conclusive proof of being suppositious. But our eo 
fidence returns on contemplating the traly antique character of the whole, 
the softness of the modeling in the figures, and the dead opacity of the 
eacholong forming the relief, No artist of the Renaissaneo could have 
conesived such group, or trented it in that style.’ ‘The imitators of the 
antique in the last century could have come nearer to these points, but 
fortanately the ascertained history of the stone (traceable much further 
back) entirely excludes such a theory as to its origin. It was first pub- 
lished, says Dr. Brann, by Pirro Ligorio, ie. early in the Cinque Cento. Dr. 
Brunn, after highly lauding the beauty of the composition, points out sundey 
‘anachronism in it, such a8 the figures moving in two parallel lines, the veil 
over the faces of the pair, the bond tying theta together, the dove clasped to 
the bosom, the absence of the indispensable symbol from the rannus, and he 
attributes the design to Raffaele, or somo one of his sclioal. ‘The objection 
raised against its antiquity on the score of the story of Cupid and Payee has, 
when looked into, no weight whatever ; it certainly was a fatal one when this 
cameo was regarded as the actual work of Tryplon, the contemporary of the 
































*Yot Rudolph TL purchased tet Tho country of these “Duces Sans 
for 12,000 ducats (0001), more on eo- sii" in. prublom to ine, bat the "Fan 
‘count of its inineralogical than artistic tesian’” cabinot suggests Fuentes” a1 
value, the name of tho arnaiour, who bas that 
"Te is framed in massy border and recorded the acquisition of this crowning. 
back ofailver gilt, thelatter occupied by piece to his aspirations; probably some 
‘this inseription in Tange raited letters, Spanish or Nespolitan grandee of two 
““Ingens snaglyphioum opus olim Smm- centurice back, to judge from the ormm 
nesiorum Duoum nune vero pretiosequi- mentation ofthe frame. 
itum in Fontesiano cimelioacorvatuun.” 7 The mechanicel part of the work 
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Ptolemiies, but falls entirely to tho ground if we assume it to be the proilue- 
tion of the luxurious age of art, that of Hadrian,* when every branch of the 
art of engraving fourisheil in its acmo, as far as Rowe was concerned, and 
the fable here depicted was the most popular in the spirituaising mythology 
ofthe times, Apuleius, in his charming story, did no more than put together 
fan embelish allegories long before existing;® we see a proof of this in the 
froseo at Pompeii, where Capids and Psyches are engaged in weaving 
garlands. ‘The same age produced the innumerable intagli where Cupid 
and his bride figured in every variety of group, embodying the ideas of 
separation, torture, penance, reunion, beatification, all allading to the same 
coustant allegory, ‘The relief is in opaque white (like the head of 
Macenas, 297), upon a ground of the richest brown sard, which probably, 
after the never sulficentiy to be reprobated practice of the last eentary, 
has been repolished. This small eameo is mounted in a very broad Fococo 
frame of open work, set with several large table garuets, which by their 
obtrusive lustre greatly mar the effect of the relief. 

‘The famous and genuine work of Aulus (of whose siguature here no su 
picions can arise, so unmistakable is the antiqnity of the lettering) gives 
us a Cupid most admirably dopicted in his efforts to sustain in an upright 
position a huge cornucopia, much taller than himself, planted upon the 
earth. An unique idea. Intaglio in a erystal of some magnitude, and of a 
pale yellow colour. 

‘Th Mereury of Dioseorides is also anthontic in the same degree. Ttis a 
.gom of which the history oan be traced back to an unusual distance, being 
first made known by Montjosieu, in 1589, in his Gallus Roma Hospes,” 
and then belonging to Fulvius Ureinus. It afterwards eame into the hands 
‘of Stosch, who sold it to Lord Holderness, the father-in-law of the Duke of 
Leeds, who, as a note in the MS. Catalogue tells us, bequeathed it to the 
present enbinet, in itself a truly ducal legacy, for in the last contury it 
yalue may have been estimated at £1000. IF, Ursinus is known to have 
paid 100 zeechins for the Diana of Apollonius, and Lauthier 200 for the signet 
of Michael Angelo; larger sums than this, taking into account the value 
of money in their rospeetive centuries. Mereury here appears as a travellor 
sanding wih the clamye hanging down orer his arm, the fgur in font 
face ; the actual execution very peculiar, especially in the drapery, which 
is entirely scratchod in with the diamond. An intaglio worthy of ils 
reputation, but which has suffered from the improving hand of some 
‘* thrice-double ass" (only Shakspere ean supply an epithet of sufficient 
foreo for such absurdity), who to disploy tho beauty of the sard bas re 
polished the surface nearly to the obliteration of the signature, cut in 
somerhat large, slight, characters. This suicidal proceeding has however 
supplied a convincing proof of the antiquity of the inscription, showing that 
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it still existed there after the original surface had been destroyed by time 
and rough usage, Had it been a forgery it would have been placed ujos 
the newly polished surface to enhance its value. 

‘The youthful head of some Greck prince, a cameo in fat relief, and a 
pure logant style, is highly interesting both as an oxamplo of a vory ently 
eameo, and still more so for ite material, a fino bluo turquois, which displays 
gvery mark of antiquity, and is much corroded on the reverse. Perhaps 
the first authentic instance that has eome under my notice of ancient work 
in the true turquois “de la Vielle Roche.” 

A singular relic of Greco-Bgyptian art, an intaglio in execution only 
second to the Ptolemy of the Heriz Collection, which however it far surpasses 
in historical interest, and multiplicity of details, is the profle portrait 
of Cleopatra, with the head attire, the skin and feathers of the Sacred 
Valture, and other ornaments of an ancient Egyptian queen, the profile 
exactly agreeing with that upon her coins, being of an exaggerated Jewish 
type. Though Egyptian pure and unmixed, of the anciont monumental 
character in its design, yet the Greek hand shows itself in the vigour and 
precision with which it is sunk into the stone, an opaque sop-green 
Jesper,! a rare variety on which I have only met with one other engraving, 
and that the head of a Cyrenaie king, crowned with usual Chinese-ooking. 
hat? (in the Bale Collection), On the reverée of the stone is the bust of @ 
female deity fall faeod, her hatr in two huge folds over the shoulders, within 
4 shrine, perhaps the hieratic representation of her patroness and proto. 
type Isis, a stroke of flattery couched in this juxtaposition, sunk to m still 
greater depth in the jasper. A work unique of its kind, and figured in 
Plate I, of Tassie’s Catalogue. 

But amongst the modera gems in the whole series, nothing ean be com- 
pared to the Head of Ganymede (with the eagle in front), by Bure, than 
Which ancient or modern times have produced nothing finer, porbaps 
nothing equal in beauty or in execution. ‘The sardonyx in whioh this 
intaglio is engraved is, for vividness of colour, and clearness of strata, as 
ouch a miracle of nature as the work that ennobles it is of art.” It 
must have been an antique stone from which the engraving has ‘been 
effaced to make way for the present, 

‘Tho Rape of the Palladium, the celebrated work of Felix, upon a thin 
piece of sard (dark coloured), is a most singular gem, Diomede, with 
‘one foot raised upon the plinth, contemplates the Palladium clevated on 
aeolumn, On the latter is the inseription, MHAIZ €MOIEl; in the 
field abore KAANOYRNIOY CEOYHPOY, tho owner's name. 
The intaglio is in very shallow eutting, but of mést careful execution. 
Dr. Bruna is probably correct in terming this a copy by Sirletti; he points 
‘out that in the original the entire legend is in the exergue. 
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ON A DIMINUTIVE EFFIGY OF A BISHOP AT ABBEY DORE, 
‘HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Ow the western bank of the Dore, Herefordshire, about 
three miles from its confluence with the Monow, a few miles 
above Monmouth, stands the church of Abbey Dore. The 
abbey, which was of the Cistercian order, was founded in the 
twelith contury by Robert Ewyas, who derived his surname 
from the adjoining parish or lordship so called, where he had 
a castle, of which no other traces than some mounds now 
remain. The church was a spacious Early English building, 
and several distinguished people of the neighbourhood were 
buried there. It has long ago lost its nave, and now the 
transepis and chancel form the parish church of Dore or 
Abbey Dore. A brief notice of it was published in 1727, ina 
small quarto, intitled “A View of the ancient and present 
state of the Churches of Door, Home-Lacy, and Hemp- 
sted, ... by Matthew Gibson, M.A. Rector of Door.” The 
other monastic buildings have all disappeared. In a 
recess in the north wall of the north aisle of the 
chancel of this church lies a small effigy of a bishop, 
in stone, 154 inches long, by 9% inches at the head, and 
94 inches at the feet, as the slab slightly tapers. It is 
evidently out of its proper place, the recess being large 
enough for an effigy of the ordinary size. Of this effigy a 
woodcut is given from a drawing by the faithful pencil of 
Mr. Blore. Some years ago the late Dean of Hereford, Dr. 
‘Merewether, presented a cast of it to the Institute. The 
figure is very much defaced. It appears, however, to have 
represented a bishop in eucharistic vestments with his mitre 
on his head; his crosier lay on_ his left side, apparently 
under the arm and over the shoulder. The hands are gone, 
and it is not clear what was their position. They may 
have held a heart; and most probably there was some 
animal at the feet. An inscription on the upper surface of 
the slab, at the sides of the effigy, is defective. The 
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author of the work above mentioned, after quoting from 
Leland’s Itinerary * that John Braton, Knight, and his wife, 
father to John Bruton, Bishop of Hereford, were buried at 
Dore, adds “and that the heart of this John. Bruton, or Breton, 
or Briton, the famous English lawyer, was buried here, T 
conjecture from a little hewn stone a foot long and nine 
inches broad, with the defaced figure of a bishop in his robes ; 
and only this inscription remaining legible upon it, viz. :— 
oes PONTIFICIS COR 
ar inecnets XPISTE IOHANNIS,” ? 

‘These words, in what are called Lombardic characters, 
still remain entire, except that the x in cor has been broken 
off, and also the s and part of the latter 1 of 10818, the con- 
tracted form of the last word. Before poxtiricrs may also 
be read, the letters pa, as if they were the last syllable of the 
preceding word. The portions of the inscription quoted by 
Gibson might be the terminations of two hexameters ; but 
the space on the slab shows there could never have been 
more than one hexameter. Though the stone may have been 
shortened a triffe at the feet, there is no reason to think there 
wore ever any words at the head or feet of the effigy. ‘The 
word xristz makes it evident that the line was a prayer or 
invocation, and could hardly have been, as Gibson and others 
have supposed, a record of the interment of the bishop's 
heart. Some years ago, after I had seen the cast, I suggested 
that the missing words were probably Munda, and Breton 
in some one of its various spellings; which words would 
exactly fill the respective spaces, and’ make the entire line 
read as follows :— 

Munda Pontificis cor Breton, Christe, Johannis. 

After a careful re-examination of the cast I am a little doubt- 
ful as to Breton. ‘The space that word is supposed to have 
occupied would admit six full-sized letters of the kind used in 
the inscription ; and about the middle of this space are faint 
traces of parts of two, probably the third and fourth letters, 
which are only visible in a very favorable light. Of these 
the former may have been an z, and the latter may have 
been a7, though it has also some resemblance to the upper 
part of a Lombardic v or c. ‘The name Breton was accus- 
tomed to be spelt in so many different ways that it is not 
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easy to conjecture which of them may have been there used. 
Assuming, as I think we safely may, that the missing word 
was a surname, it is remarkable that the interment indicated 
by this inscription is not in any way noticed by Leland. 
‘The word, however, may have been Breton, but illegible in 
his day; in which case it is most likely he would have 
passed over an inscription commemorative of an unknown 
bishop. The names of John Breton’s father and his wife 
Leland probably learned from some inscription that was 
then existing in Dore church ; for many of his notices of 
interments read as if they were taken from monuments. 

‘A prayer on a sepulchral monument, to the effect of the 
Tine when completed as I have suggested, was not unknown 
in medieval usage, though such language seems more appro- 
priate for the living than the dead. On a brass representing 
a monk, in St. Alban’s Abbey Church, a list issues from the 
mouth, upon which are the words Cor mundum orea in me 
Deus. 

‘Though the inscription does not record an interment of a 
heart, it is not improbable that the stone may have covered 
the heart of a bishop of Hereford, and that he may have 
been John Breton, who died in 1275. The size of the stone 
makes it hardly credible that it was ever designed to be 
placed over an entire body.? Even the supposition of a boy- 
bishop would not account for so small an effigy as this. ‘Tt 
is more likely to have covered a small portion only of a 
body ; and though the bowels were sometimes buried sepa- 
rately, this more frequently fell to the lot of hearts. In the 
neighbourhood of Abbéy Dore heart interments should seem 
not to have been rare about the period to which this effigy 
may be referred. Margaret, widow of Walter de Clifford, 
by a deed dated in 1260, directed her heart to be buried in 
the priory church of Aconbury. Her husband’s family 
had been benefactors to that priory and also to Abbey Dore. 
A, very remarkable instance of such an interment was lately 
discovered in the church of Ewyas Harold, an adjoining 
parish to Dore ; where there is an effigy of a lady, nearly 
life size, holding between the hands, which rest on the 
breast, such a vessel as might be supposed to contain 


2 The subject of Dininative Hfigies p. 234. 
‘was noticed in vol. ii, of this Journal, ""? Mon, Ang. vi. p, 490, 
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a heart. Its date appears to be about 1300 or a little later. 
On opening this tomb in October, 1861, in the presence of 
the vicar, the Rev. W. ©. Fowle, and others, there was 
found, under the hands and only a few inches below the 
efligy, a flat stone covered by an intervening flat stone of 
larger size, on which Tay some rubble and then the effigy ; 
and in the lower of these two stones was a hemispherical 
cavity, about 6 inches in diameter, in which were fragments 
of a metal vessel, that seemed to have been lined with a 
woven fabric and probably had contained a heart. Immo. 
diately over this cavity, on the under side of the stone that 
covered it, was painted in white the form of a vessel suitable 
for inclosing a heart, and such as might have been, and pro- 
bably was, deposited in the cavity. No trace was discovered 
of the body : that most likely was interred elsewhere. Tb is 
not known who the lady was, but there is some reason to 
suppose she was Clarice, the elder daughter of John de 
Tregoz, who held by barony the castlé at Ewyas Harold, 
and died about 1300. She died a short time before or after 
him, having married Roger de la Warr, by whom she loft a 
son, who became one of her father’s co-heirs, her sister Sibyl, 
wife ‘of William de Grandison, having been the other. This 
Sibyl and her husband were, according to Leland,* buried 
at Abbey Dore ; but the place of Clarice’s interment is, I 
believe, unknown. The De la Warr family was of Sussex 
and Gloucestershire. The son of Clarice, John de la Warr, 
succeeded his grandfather at Ewyas Harold, and it would 
have been in accordance with the usage of the age, if her 
heart were there buried and he erected that monument to 
her memory. At Abergavenny, only a few miles distant, is 
an effigy of a lady holding a heart between her hands. It 
may be referred to the time of Edward I. Who this lady 
was is not quite clear, but, judging by a shield of arms (3 fleurs 
de lis) represented as lying on the body, she was either by 
birth or by marriage a Cantilupe, and not improbably Eva, 
one of the co-heiresses of Braose, that married William de 
Cantilupe, who became in her right Lord of Abergavenny. 
There are two effigies of John Breton’s immediate prede- 
cessor, Peter be Aigueblanche (or Aiguebelle), who died 


* I am indebted for this information lished by the Society of Antiquarion, 
to the Rev. W.C, Fowle. A particular # See Dugd. Bard p. 810, pak 
account of the discovery will be pub: Itinerary, vil fo, 84 
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bishop of Hereford in 1268 ; one at Hereford, the other in a 
collegiate church founded by him at. Aiguebelle, in Savoy, 
where he was born ; these are both of life size. In Godwin? 
itis stated, on the authority of the inscription upon the latter 
monument, that his heart was buried there ; which seemed 
not improbable, as he died in England. But the late Mr. 
Kerrich published in the Archwologia® a description of that 
effigy, and also a copy of the inscription, which, so far from 
showing that the bishop’s heart was buried there, commences 
thus :—* Hie jacet venerabilis Pater Dominus Petrus Hero- 
fordensis quonidam Episcopus, Fundator, Struetor, et Dotator 
hujus Heelesian,” &c., as if his body was interred beneath the 
effigy. If this monument, which is of bronze and was cast 
by Henry of Cologne (de Colonia), were prepared in the 
bishop's lifetime with the intention of his body being taken 
to Aiguebelle, the inscription was completed after his death; 
for the day of his decease is stated. ‘Though the small 
effigy which covered a heart sometimes holds a heart in the 
hands, as at Cuberley, Gloucestershite, the absence of such 
an indication of the design of the monument is not conclu 
sive that a heart was not deposited under a diminutive 





effigy. 

Tf the small effigy at Abbey Dore commemorated any 
Bishop of Hereford, it was most likely John Breton ; for he 
was the only John that died bishop of that see till the death 
of John Trilleck in 1360 ; to whose memory there remains a 
fine brass in the Cathedral. We have seen that, according 
to Leland, who probably obtained his information from some 
monument in the church, John Breton’s father, if not his 
mother also, was buried at Abbey Dore. This might account 
for his heart having been deposited there, though his body 
was buried in his cathedral. Of his family very little is 
known, He is generally believed to have beon a judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas before he was a bishop. According 
to Mr. Foss, he was the son of William Ie Breton or Brito, a 
justice in eyre ;% but the record he quotes as his authority 
for this does not state, or give us any sufficient reason to 
believe, that the John Breton there mentioned was either a 
judge ora bishop. ‘The name of Breton was not uncommon 





7 Do Prooslibus, Richardson's edition, Vol. xvi 
p 436, 2 Foe Tudeh ph 250. 
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in the thirteenth century, and there were at that time 
several with the christian name of John. One of this namo 
was sheriff of Herefordshire, and also custos of the manor of 
Abergavenny and the three castles," meaning doubtless White 
Castle,Scenfreth, and Grosmont. He appears to have witnessed 
a grant to Abbey Dore by Roger de Clifford who died in 48 
Henry III. (1264)? Leland assumes this to have been tho 
bishop ; but he is more likely to have been the father. The 
bishop does not appear to have been a judge before 1266 ; 
and until he was appointed to the seo of Hereford, which 
was in Decomber, 1268, he was not of any importance in 
the county. There was a John le Breton who, in August, 
1268 (52 Henry IIL), was associated with several bishops 
and barons as envoys of the king to treat of a peace between 
him and Llewellyn Prince of Wales* This may have been 
the John Breton in question while he was one of the judges. 
Whether the bishop was the author of the well-known law 
treatise that goes by the name of “ Britton,” has been much 
discussed, but by no means satisfactorily settled. That he 
was a common lawyer and one of the judges, has been 
more readily admitted ; and it seems highly probable, since 
John Breton, the judge, disappears from the records when 
the bishop of that name was consecrated. That the bishop 
was the author of the treatise, is stated in Flores Historia~ 
rum, under the year 12%5, the writer of which was most 
likely living in 1807, when that chronicle terminates. This 
statement was generally crodited till Selden* called it in 
question. His objection is that two statutes are quoted in 
the work, which wore not passed till after the supposed 
author's death. The statutes are the 6th Edw. I., and the 
13th Edw. I. "In order to give validity to this objection wo 
must assume that they were referred to in the MS. as he left 
it: whereas I believe we have no copy of the work earlier 
than the fourteenth century. It is not improbable that some 
additions were made to the original after his decease, and 
that it is only with those additions any copies have come 
down to us, The treatise commences with the style of 
King Edward, like a chartor or letters patent, and runs in 
the name of the king throughout ; and Prisot, a judge under 


2 Leland’ Tn, vil, fo, 87. 3 Rymer, i p. 477. 
3 Mon. Ang. v. p. 055; Dugd. Bani, _ ¢ Notes to Hongham; Ad Fletam dix 
Pp. 886, 887. sortatio, 0 2. 
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Henry VI, speaks of a book that was written by the order 
of Edward I. (most probably this treatise), and published in 
the fifth year of his roign ;* which was two years after John 
Breton’s death. In the sixth and thirteenth years of that 
king some very important. statutes were enacted, and it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that in the subsequent copies of 
the treatise reference was made to these amendments of the 
Jaw. Selden® adduces a record in 51 Henry IIL. to show 
that John Breton was then one of the judges. Doubtless 
he was; but this was in 1267, more than twelve months 
before the bishop was appointed to his see. Mr. Foss” has 
noticed this question. of authorship in his memoir of the 
judge, and has adopted the objection of Selden, and also 
‘an opinion which is mentioned by him and by Reeve,® 
that the treatise is little more than an abridgment of 
Bracton (another law treatise of the thirteenth century), 
with the addition of the subsequent alterations of the law ; 
the probability of which Mr. Foss says “acquires greater 
weight when it is remembered that Bracton’s name was 
sometimes written Britton or Bretton.” ‘The legal reader will 
romember that Henry Bracton and John Breton were contem- 
poraries. That these surnames should have been occasionally 
‘confounded is not surprising ; since, though the similarity in 
sound is not great, by misreading, as so frequently happens, 
2 for ¢ or ¢ for ¢, Bracton becomes Bratton, or Bretton 
becomes Brecton. But it appears strange that any one at 
all conversant with the contents of the two books should have 
taken Britton for an abridgment of Bracton’s work. For 
though, as both are general freatises on the laws of England, 
they of necessity have much in common, they differ not only 
in language, one being in Latin and the other in French, 
but also materially in their arrangement and in the mode of 
treating the subject. No mere abridgment of Bracton would 
de like Britton ; for, besides the diversities just mentioned, 
Bracton is not written in the king’s name, but like wi of 
the kind in general, without any royal sanction appearing. 

It is quite consistent with what we know of the life of 
John Breton the bishop, that the work in question may have 
been written by him at the request or by the order of the 
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king after his retirement to his see of Hereford. ‘Though 
that was remote from the court, he was most likely occa- 
sionally in attendance on the king, especially as ho appears 
to have held the office of Keeper of the Wardrobe ; which 
fact Leland mentions? when speaking of his interment, as if 
that office had been held by him while bishop, if not at his 
death. 

Tt may be well to add, that there was another bishop 
named Joba, whose parents were buried at Abbey Dore, viz. 
John de Grandison, Bishop of, Exeter from 1327 to 1369, who 
was the son of the above-mentioned William de Grandison and 
Sibyl de Tregoz ; but, besides that his will? gives no reason 
to suppose his body or any portion of it was there interred, the 
space in the inscription, which I suggest was occupied by the 
word Breton, would not admit the word Grandison ; and its 
shorter form, Granson, would not accord with tho existing 
remains of letters ; to say nothing of the probable date of the 
efligy? 

W. & WALFORD. 
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‘THE HISTORY AND CHARTERS OF INGULFUS CONSIDERED. 
By HENRY THOMAS RILBY, M.A, Cambridge, 


Pant I. 


Ir is a singular coincidence, that the doubt and mystery 
which have prevailed for the last one hundred and seventy 
‘years in reference to the origin of the History and Charters 
‘of Ingulfus, have been added to, in no small degree, by the 
misfortunes which, in the last two centuries, have befallen 
‘such few early manuscripts of the work as have been known 
to exist. 

The Manuscripts of the History of Ingulfus, which we find 
mentioned by previous writers, are five in number :— 

I. The so-called “Autograph” of Abbot Ingulfus, men- 
tioned by Selden in his Notes to Hadmer (1623) as thon 
existing at Oroyland (or Crowland), in Lincolnshire, He 
hhad endeavoured, he tells us, to gain a sight of it, but in 
vain. Sir Henry Spelman, more fortunate in this respect, 
did obtain permission to consult the “ Autograph”; and 
from it he has extracted five Chapters of the Laws of 
William the Conqueror, inserted in Vol. I, p. 623, of his 
Concilia (1639). This manuscript he speaks of as being 
“very ancient,” and preserved by the churchwardens, under 
three keys, in the church there. It scems to have disap- 
peared about the middle of the seventeenth century, and all 
traces of it are lost. 

IL A Manuscript from which Selden extracted the copy 
of the Laws of the Conqueror, given in his Notes to Zadmer; 
and which he speaks of as then (A. D. 1623) being appa- 
rently two centuries old. It is identical probably with the 
manuscript mentioned by Camden, in the Dedicatory Epistle 
to his reprint of Asser (1603), as containing the whole work 


} Communicated to the Historical See- opinions, however, there stated aa to the 
tion at the meeting of the Insitute in possiblity of some portions ofthe History 
Peterborough, July, 1861. The prosent Of Ingulfon being genuine, te, on & 
‘Paper is founded, to some extent, onan olover exatzination, no longer cousidered. 
fartiole by the same band in the Gentle tenable. 

‘aris Mogasine for April, 1857. The 
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of Ingulfus and the Continuation of Peter of Blois 3 and is 
generally supposed to have been the Cottonian Manuscript 
of Ingulfus, which was totally destroyed in the fire of 1731. 

IIL. A Manuscript formerly belonging to Sir John Mars- 
ham ; and from which Fulman printed his edition of the 
History of Ingulfus, in Vol. I. of the Rerum Anglicarum 
Soriptores Veteres, Oxford, 1684. In a Letter of Bishop 
Gibson, preserved in the Ballard Collection in the Bodleian, 
it is asserted that this manuscript had been borrowed from 
Sir John Marsham by Obadiah Walker, the Roman Catholic 
Mastor of University College, Oxford, and never retutned, 
Bo this as it may, it is now neither in the Library 
of University College nor in the hands of the reprosen- 
tatives of Sir J. Marsham; and what has become of it 
seems to be unknown. It could not have been identical 
with the so-called “Autograph ;” as there are no less than 
thirty-four variations between its text and that of the 
Autograph, in the five short Chapters of the Laws of the 
Conqueror which Spelman has given in the Concilia. 

TV. The Manuscript from which Sir Henry Savile printed 
the First Edition of the History of Ingulfus, in his Soréptores 
post Bedam (1596). No information is given by Savile in 
reference to this manuscript, and what has become of it is 
unknown, It was imperfect however, breaking off immedi- 
ately before the Laws of the Conqueror, and omitting the 
latter portion of the History. 

V. The Arundel Manuscript, No. 178, in the British 
Museum ; written in a hand of the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. It breaks off at the same point as tho 
manuscript used by Sir Henry Savile, but differs considerably 
from his text in the spelling of the proper names. 

This last—which, as an authority, is of course worthless— 
is the only manuscript of the History of Ingulfus now known 
to exist. 

For several ages the genuineness of the Charters contained 
in the History of Ingulfus seems to have been unsuspected; 
and from the Second Continuation (also printed in Fulman’s 
volume) we learn that on one occasion they were received 
as evidences of title—a fact which, under the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the case, will be not undeserving of our future con- 
sideration. In Gough's Second Appendix to his History of 
Croyland we find a short account of the place, intituled 
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« Croyland’s Chronicle, collected and compiled by Sir John 
Harrington, Knight, a learned lawyer and antiquary, Steward 
of Croyland, and nephew to the Reverend Father Philip 
Everard, Abbot there in the time of King Henry VII. and 
King Henry VIIL” This writer makes free use of the 
Charters as found in Ingulf’s History, and, though in all 
probability he may have seen some at least of the so-called 
originals, seems to have entertained as little doubt as to their 
genuineness as his predecessors, both lawyers and laymen, 
had during the preceding century anda half, Dr. Caius, in 
his learned work upon The Antiquity of the University of 
Cambridge (1568), is the first probably who has quoted 
Tngulf’s History as an authority ; which he does unsuspect- 
ingly, and without reserve. 

‘For many years after the opinions of the learned upon 
these Charters had been more strongly challenged by the 
publication of the History of Ingulfus, there seems to have 
been no expression of a suspicion that either the work itself, 
or the so-called Chartérs inserted in it, were not, what they 
respectively represented themselves to be, memorials of 
‘Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman times. Sir Henry Savile 
and Fulman, the editors, do not appear to have entertained 
any doubts on the subject; and these Charters, as well as the 
Ingulfan version of the Laws of William the Conqueror, are 
unhesitatingly quoted as genuine by Sir Henry Spelman in 
his Concilia, and by Sir William Dugdale in the Monasticon. 
Archbishop Nicolson suggests no doubts in his British 
‘Historical Library, and Selden and Stillingfleet rely upon 
the authority of the work with confidence. At the close 
even of the last century, Gough, the antiquary, though aware 
of the doubts that were then entertained as to the Charters, 
does not appear to have shared in them, and, in the Second 
Appendix to his History of Croyland, inserts them all as 
genuine documents ; though, somewhat singularly, and, as 
though doubting his own judgment, while he upholds the 
genuineness of Ingulf’s History, he is ready to admit that 
Ingulf himself may have been sufficiently unscrupulous to be 
capable of forging the Charters ;—* for Ingulf” he says, 
“does not hesitate to tell us what artifice he used in the 
return of the property of his house to the surveyors of 
Domesday,—and Ingulf probably, like many others of his 
rank, produced forged charters to support his claims,” 
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Among the first, if indeed not the very first, to express a 
doubt on the genuineness of these documents, was the in. 
defatigable Henry Wharton. In his Latin History of the 
Bishops and Deans of London and St. Asaph (London, 
1695), he speaks of the Charters of Ethelbald (1p. 716), 
Wichtlaf (4.D. 833), Bertulph (4.p. 851), and Boorred (4.1 
868), as almost satisfactorily proved to be fictitious, by cer 
tain anachronisms which his research had detected in the 
respective attestations thereof, He finds, for example, that 
the Charter of Ethelbald is attested by Wynfrid and Aldwin, 
Bishops of Mercia and Lichfield ; that of Wichtlaf by Godwin, 
Bishop of Rochester ; that of Bertulph by the same Godwin; 
and that of Beorred by Alewin, Bishop of Winchester, at 
times when none of those prelates were filling the sees respec- 
tively assigned to them. 

From Humphrey Wanley, the antiquary, we learn that 
doubts were extensively entertained in his time—the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century—as to the genuineness of 
these documents. Among the Harleian MSS. there is a 
letter written by him to Lord Oxford, in which he says— 
« As to Ingulfus, I humbly beg leave to observe that some 
learned men do not think the History bearing his name, or 
at least a great part of it, to be his; and many Charters 
cited in that book are vehemently suspected to be spurious, 
One I can particularly mention, the Moundation Charter of 
Croyland Abbey ; which was, or seems to have been, taken 
from one in being, and not much older, if any at all, than 
Henry the Second’s time.” 

The so-called original, it may be here remarked, of this 
alleged Foundation Charter was, according to Dean Hickes, 
in 1705, in the possession of Dr. Thomas Guidot, a physician 
at Bath ; and would appear to have been the same document 
that is mentioned by Gough (Preface, p. viii.), as being in 
1734 tho property of Robert Hunter, Esq., lord of the manor 
of Croyland ; in which year it was exhibited bofore the 
Society of Antiquaries, “It seems not improbable, how- 
ever, that there was at least one duplicate of this Charter; 
which, we are told, was kept in a box at Croyland during 
the seventeenth century, but was afterwards? lost, The 


2 Tt sooms quite possible, howover, that these two documents may have been 
identical 
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spurious character of this document, formerly known to the 
learned as the “Golden Charter,’ will be the subject of 
further notice. 

In the passage above quoted, it is not improbable that 
‘Wanley alludes to the opinions strongly entertained on this 
subject by his friend, the learned Hickes. In the First 
Volume of that writer's Thesaurus Linguarum Septentriona~ 
lium, he has devoted a considerable portion of the Preface 
and of his Dissertatio Epistolaris to the proof, that these 
Charters bear strong internal evidence of an origin posterior 
to the times of our Saxon kings. In p. 62 of the latter 
treatise, he points out the use in Hthelbald’s Charter, 4.0. 716 
pp. 2-4 of Fulman’s Edition) of the word leuea, “n league” 
‘or rather, measure of 1500 paces), it having in reality been 
introduced, some centuries later, by the Normans. He also 
Instances such suspicious words as chirographo patenti, “ chi 
rograph patent ;” sewera, “drain ;” seisonis, “seasons ; 
and Uibras legalis monet, “pounds of lawful money ;” ex- 
pressions betraying most undoubtedly a Norman, or Gallic, 
origin, He further remarks upon the mention of the Bene- 
dictines as Nigri Monachi, « Black Monks,” a name by which 
it is generally supposed they were not thon known, in this 
country at least ; and in support of his position refers to the 
enactments of the Synod of Cloveshoe, A.D. 743, some time 
after the reign of Ethelbald, in reference to the monastic 
dress, In the same work, he has given a facsimile of a por- 
tion of the Golden Charter of Hthelbald, and has called 
attention to the lateness of the character in which it is 
ritten, and the fantastic shapes and elaborate gilding of the 
crosses, the latter in sepsis) not being in accordance with the 
Saxon usage, To his list of objections, we may parentheti- 
cally remark, Hickes might have added the employment of 
the phrase separalis piscaria, “ several fishery,” a purely legal 
term belonging to a date some centuries later than the reign 
of Ethelbald. The fanciful and varying subscriptions, too, of 
the attesting witnesses to this charier are such as are never 
found in charters of go early a date, but only in documents 
of the oly part of the tenth century and upwards. The 
same remark will also apply to the attestations of the Charters 
attributed to Offa, A.D. 793 (p. 6), and to Kenulf, King 
of Mercia, 4.0. 806 (pp. 6, 7) ; which laters also blemished 
Yrith such anachronisms as passagium, “passage,” or “ escu- 
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age,” a feudal term; and miles meus, my knight,” also an 
expression of feudal times. 

‘Though not remarked by Hickes, the Charter of Wichtlaf, 
King of Mercia, .v. 833 (pp. 8—11), bears equal marks of 
spuriousness. Like that of Kenulph, it makes mention of 
Langtoft, Aswyktoft, Badby, Holbecke, and Pyncebek, many 
years before the terminatious “ toft,” “ by,” and “beck,” had 
been introduced by Danish settlers into that part of England, 
(unless indeed we are ready to give our assent to the unsup- 
ported assertion of Gaimar, the Trouvére, that the Danes were 
established and ruling in this country in the reign immediately 
succeeding King Arthur's day). The words, too, dallivus, “a 
bailiff,” and advocatio, “an advowson,” found in this Charter, 
are anachronisms ; and while the mention in it of Jews in 
England, dealing in money, at so early a date, is exceedingly 
suspicious, the varying subscriptions of the attesting witnesses 
would alone suffice to condemn it. Earl Algar’s Charter too, 
A.D. 810 (p. 95), is proved by the attestations to be fictitious. 

In his Preface to the Thesaurus, Hickes expresses himself 
as fully assured that the Charter of Bertulph, 4. 851 (pp. 
12—15), is equally spurious with that of Ethelbald. ‘He 
objects to the mention in it of “knights,” at a time when 
knighthood did not exist here ; of feudi, “fees” or “ fouds,” 
long before the foudal system’ was introduced ; and to the 
use of such words as guarentena, a lineal measure, a 
term of purely Norman origin; and feria, as meaning a 
day of the week, a sense in which, inthe Saxon Charters, 
it is but very rarely to be found. By the extravagance, 
too, of its varying attestations, this Charter is additionally 
condemned. 

‘The Charter of Beorred (or Burghred), King of Mercia, 
A.D. 868 (pp. 18—20), is equally proved to be fictitious ; as 
well by the attestations as by the anachronisms involved in 
the mention of miles meus, “my knight”; manerium, “a 
manor,” a term first introduced with the feudal system ; feo- 
dum, “a feud” or “ fee,” and advocatio, “ an advowson.” Of 
the spurious character of that of Edred (pp. 32—36) we 
may, with Hickes, feel equally assured. He calls attention 
to the mention in it of grant of “waif and stray,” a purel) 
Norman right ; maneria, “manors” ; secta in schyris, “suit 
of court of shires,” a right claimed under the feudal system ; 
advocatio ecclesia, “advowson of a church”; afidare suos 
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‘pativos, “to claim on oath one’s natives,” or “serfs,” an ex- 
pression connected with feudal usages; and catallis, “ with 
their chattels,” a term introduced by the Normans. 

‘The fictitious character of Edgar’s Charter (pp. 42—44) 
is equally apparent. Hickes has noticed such expressions as 
communam pasture, “ common of pasture,” and tenentes suos, 
“their tenants ;” to which, “waif and stray,” and separalis 
piscaria, “several piscary,’ may be added. The mention, 
too, of the “ Triangular Bridge,” at Croyland, in the Charters 
of Edred and Edgar, documents professing to belong to the 
tenth century, is at least suspicious ; as, at the earliest, it 
was a century later before the pointed arch was introduced 
into England ; and the triangular bridge as it now stands, 
with its arches of that form, is not of earlier construction than 
the thirteenth century. It is just possible, however, that a 
bridge of somewhat similar conformation, as to triangularity, 
may havo preceded it. In these two Charters, also, it deserves 
remark that Hdred and Edgar are styled “kings,” not “of the 
whole of Britain,” as in genuine charters of those sovereigns, 
but “of Great Britain”; many centuries before that title 
was heard of. 

‘The Ecclesiastical Censure (p. 44), professing to have 
been composed by Archbishops Dunstin and Osketul, s.p. 
966, to ensure the future possession of the lands and property 
of the Abbey of Croyland, is condemned as fictitious by the 
mention in it of “archdeacons” and “archidiaconal rights,” 
110 years before their introduction into this country by 
Archbishop Lanfranc, 

Cnut’s short Charter of Confirmation (p. 58) is equally 
fictitious. The word restaurator, “a restorer” is in reality 
not to be found in uso, until probably some centuries later ; 
and goes far toward proving that this Charter, as well as 
that of Edward the Confessor (p. 64), is a forgery. 

In the Oharter of Thorold, 4.p. 1051 (pp. 86,87), Hickes 
remarks upon several words of Norman origin which had led 
him to consider it equally fictitious with the others ; and he 
decidedly objects to a gift by a Saxon official, in Saxon times, 
in Kiboram eleemosynam, “in frankalmoigne,” a term intro- 
duced by the Normans. The common people, too, at this 
date, had no double names, such being a usage of Norman 
introduction ; and we must regard Thorold’s dependants, 
“Gunter Liniet,” “Outy Grimkelson,’ “Turstan Dubbe,’ 
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“ Gouse Gamelson,” and “ Besi Tuk,” as the creatures of an 
inventive imagination, and no more, 

‘The deods alleged to have been executed by Abbot Ingulf 
to Oger the Priest, Simon of Baston, William the Miller, and 
others (pp. 101—103), are equally spurious ; witness the 
expressions manerium, “a manor ;” in feudo and in feudum, 
“in feo ;” heredibus et assignatis, “to his heirs and assigns; 
and sewera, ‘a drain,” all belonging to a later dato. 

From the Charters we now turn to the History of Ingulfus 
itself, which Hickes, and several other writers who have con- 
demned the Charters, have been by no means equally ready 
to condemn as having no pretensions to bo considered 
genuine, We will deal first with the internal evidences which 
it seems to afford of its spuriousness. 

‘The contents of p. 16 are founded solely upon the poculiar 
Janguago of the ridiculous subscriptions by the attesting 
witnesses to Bertulph's Charter ; and if those subscriptions 
fall to the ground as forgeries, which they assuredly must, 
this attempted explanation of them must of necossity fall to 
the ground as well. 

We shall have occasion to shew in the sequel that this 
History is based, in all probability, upon certain passages in 
the Fourth Book of the Hvclesiastical History of Ordericus 
Vitalis, who paid a visit to Croyland in the early part of the 
twelfth century. Vitalis mentions Kenulf, the first Abbot, 
and then is silent as to any intervening Abbots to the time of 
Turketul, a distance of about two hundred and thirty years, 
To ill up this hiatus, four Abbots are named by the conipilors 
of the History, three of whose names are introduced into 
the fictitious Charters as well; and to the rule of these first 
five Abbots (Kenulf included) a period is allotted of no less 
than two hundred and thirty-two years. ‘The rule of the 
next nine Abbots, on the other hand, who are all mentioned 
by Ordericus Vitalis, occupies but one hundred and sixty- 
one years, a comparatively rational space of time. Of the 
first five Abbots, the names of Theodore and Godric are pro- 
bably borrowed from the Chronicle of John of Peterborough, 
compiled in the fourteenth century. ys 

‘The story of the Sempects, or five senior monks, dying in 
the time of King Edgar at the respective ages of 168, 142, 
115, and (probably) 120 years, is evidently an account of a 
coincidence too marvellous not to be fabulous, Vitalis says 
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that the Abbey was laid waste by Inguar, Guthrum, and other 
Danish chiefs, and that its possessions fell into the hands of 
laymen; implying also that it remained in this state of ruin 
and desolation until the days of King Mdred, a period of 
nearly eighty years, ‘These five venerable personages there- 
fore, there can be little doubt, are an invention of the com- 
pilers for the purpose of tiding over the dark period between 
the ruin of the Abbey by the Danes and the election of 
Abbot Turketul, ap. 948; a period as to which, we 
may conclude from the narrative of Vitalis, there were no 
historical abbey memorials in existence. To meet this well- 
known difficulty, as well as the obvious circumstance that no 
other memorials were likely to exist, relative to the Abbey, 
between the time of its foundation by Ethelbald, a.p. 716, 
and its destruction by the Danes, .p. 870, the writers have 
created those long-lived Sempects with the express object of 
placing upon them (pp. 48, 50, and 107), the responsibility 
of the narrative from the time of the first foundation, until 
the desolation of the Abbey by the Danes, as is stated in one 
place (p. 107) ; or until the fourteenth year of King Edgar, 
as they say, somewhat seriously contradicting themselves, in 
another (p. 48). 

‘The Abbey of Croyland is represented (p. 30) as having 
had the name Curteys, “ courteous,” given to it by reason of 
the courtesy shown by its inmates to Turketul in the days of 
King ‘haved. From other sources, we know that at a later 
period this monastery really had—in consequence, probably, 
of its great wealth and its unbounded hospitality—the com- 
plimentary epithet of “ Courteous Croyland” bestowed upon 
it: but we leave it to the inventors of this clumsy explanation 
to shew why it should have received a purely ‘French appel- 
lation in purely Saxon times. 

Turketul, the King’s Chancellor, is represented (p. 36) as 
being the agent through whose advice seven Bishoprics were 
conferred on one day; whereas, in reality, the Synod at 
which these prelacies were conferred was held a.v. 905, two 
years before the date at which, according to Ingulf’s own 
narrative (p. 52), Turketul was born, Dynewulf too, who is 
represented as the Bishop of Winchester at whose death 
Turketul refused the see (p. 36), in reality died when Tur- 
ketul was three years of age. Again, Frithestan, who is 
styled (p. 36) Turketul’s foster-brother (collactaneus), is 
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immediately after made to succeed to the see of Winchester 
ata period which was two years before the alleged date of 
Turkotul’s birth ; though in veality he succeeded aD. 910, 
three years after the year in which Turketul is hero 
represented to have been born. 

Otho I, Emperor of Germany, married Eadgyth, Athel- 
stan’s sister, A.D. 924; so that this marriage could not, as 
represented in the History (p. 37), have been consequent 
upon the farne gained by Athelstan at the battle of Brunen- 
burgh, A.D, 987; nor could the? Emperor Henry L, as there 
represented, have sent an embassy to Athelstan after that 
battle, seeing that he died the year before. ‘The statement 
also (pp. 29, 87) that Constantine, King of Scotland, was 
slain in the battle of Branenburgh, is erroneous ; it being his 
son who lost his life there, Constantine himself embracing a 
monastic life seven years later, 

Again, Hugh, “King of the Franks,” is named (pp. 38 
and 51) as existing A.D. 937. ‘There was no such personage 
then in existence. Hugh Capet was not crowned until a.p. 
987; and the compilers may possibly have been led into 
the error by mistaking the numerals of the one date for the 
other, 

The alleged exaction of 2000 marks by King Sweyn, 
within three months, from the Monastery of Croyland (p. 56) 
is undoubtedly a fable. The amount itself is beyond all 
belief, as on the same occasion a sum of no more than 
48,000 pounds was exacted from the whole of England. 
‘The story is founded, there seems reason for supposing, upon 
the account given by Florence of Worcester of the martyrdom 
of Archbishop Elphege, by the Danes, upon his refusal to pay 
an exorbitant sum by way of ransom. 

In page 57 we read of a demise of the manor of Baddeby, 
A.D. 1018 (a period, be it remarked, when manors did not 
exist in England), for a term of 100 years, at a yearly rent 
of one peppercorn ; the fact being, that a demise for a term 
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of years was unknown in England before the Conquest, 
and a reservation of a peppercora rent a thing equally 
unheard of, Another singular circumstance, too, is the assor- 
tion (p. 57) that through the agency of Earl Leofrie, the 
manor of Baddeby had come into the hands of the Abbey of 
Evesham, “and is still retained by it, though the term has 
eapired”’; the fact being, that the History purports to have 
been written a.p. 1091, 2, or 3; and that Abbot Ingulf died 
A.D. 1109, four years before 4.. 1113, the end of the term 
of 100 years. ‘On the other hand again, in page 85 we find 
it stated that there are still teventy years of the lease to run, 
and an attempt is made to explain why the manor is described 
in Domesday as still being in the actual possession of the 
monks of Croyland. In the so-called First Continuation of 
Tngulf’s History, attributed to Poter of Blois, we find an 
account of the unsuccessful attempts made by Abbot Geoffrey, 
Ingulf’s successor, to recover the manor of Baddeby shortly 
after the expiration of the 100 years, The purpose may 
perhaps be divined for which thése clumsy forgeries about 
this locality were fabricated, but the real facts of the case 
will probably remain for ever unknown. 

‘The account of Abbot Turketul (attributed to Abbot 
Egelric the Younger in page 107, but apparently to the 
Sempects in page 48) Dears abundant marks of a fanciful 
and spurious origin, It is founded, there can be little doubt, 
on the comparatively meagre narrative of Vitalis, who men- 
tions Turketul as merely a clerk, and of the royal race. In 
tho present narrative, however, he is expanded into King 
Eidréd’s Chancellor ; an officer who, as the late Sir Francis 
Palgrave has remarked (vol. xxxiv., of the Quarterly Review), 
“if he did exist among the other officers of the Anglo-Saxon 
Court, was nothing more than a notary or scribe, entirely 
destitute of the high authority which Ingulf bestows upon 
him.” With the same writer, we must of necessity agree in 
rejecting the puerile account (p. 37) of Turketul’s prowess 
at the Battle of Branenburgh. A story, which relates how 
that he penetrated the hostile ranks, struck down the enemy 
right and left, and, amid torrents of blood, reached the king 
of the Scots ; ‘and then immediately stultfies itself by telling 
us, that in after-times, when he had assumed the monastic 
garb, he “esteemed himself happy and fortunate in that he 
had never slain a man, nor even wounded one,” surely 
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cannot have been penned by a person who really knew any- 
thing about Turketul, and is evidently deserving of no serious 
attention from any one in possession of his senses. ‘The 
whole story of the birth, education, promotion, fortunes, and 
deeds of Abbot Ingulf, there can be little doubt, with the 
exception of the slight foundation afforded by the pages of 
Vitalis, is as unsubstantial and fictitious as the narrative in 
reference to Turketul. “‘The passage respecting the educa. 
tion of Ingulfus (at Oxford),” remarks Sir F. Palgrave, “long 
since roused the suspicion of Gibbon, and it still remains to 
be proved that Aristotle formed part of the course of educa- 
tion at the University of Oxford at a time when his works 
were studied in no part of Christendom.” It seems not 
improbable that this story of Ingulf’s education at Oxford 
owes its existence to the fact, of the History having been 
compiled at a period when the scholastic dispute began to 
run high in reference to the comparative antiquity of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

In narrating the particulars of his journey to the East, 
Ingulf tells us that he first visited the court of Alexius, 
Emperor of Constantinople, and immediately afterwards 
was welcomed by Sophronius, the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
(p. 74). ‘These “assertions are quite irreconcileable ; for 
Sophronius died s.p. 1059, and the first Emperor named 
“Alexius” did not ascend the throne until a.p, 1081. 

Radulpb, or Ralph, Earl of Hereford, was tho son of Goda, 
sister of Edward the Confessor ; whereas the compilers of 
the present narrative (p. 67) represent him as being her 
husband, a mistake which a contemporary certainly would 
not have made. 

The stories told (pp. 70, 98) as to the Saxon mode of 
signing charters with golden crosses, and decorating thom 
with paintings of a splondid and costly description, is utterly 
unfounded ; and there can be little ‘doubt that, in the real 
ignorance of the forgers as to the Saxon usage, they were 
penned with the view of supporting the Croyland Charters 
when the so-called originals should come to be proffered in 
court, The remarks of Sir F. Palgrave on this subject are 
much to the purpose: “It is Ssniialy known,” he says, 
“that the Anglo-Saxons confirmed their deeds by subscribing 
the sign of the Cross, and that the Charters themselves are 
fairly, but plainly, engrossed on parchment. But instead of 
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imitating these unostentatious instruments, the elaborate 
forgers often endeavoured to obtain respect for their fabrica- 
tions by investing them with as much splendour as possible ; 
and those grand crosses of vermilion and azure which 
dazzled the eyes and deceived the judgment of the Court 
when produced before a bench of simple and unsuspecting 
lawyers, now reveal the secret fraud to the lynx-eyed anti- 
quary. The Charter of Ethelbald, called the ‘Golden 
Charter} bears the impress of falsity.” 

Vitalis tells us that Abbot Ingulf ruled the monastery 
twenty-four years, and that his successor Geoffrey was 
appointed A.D. 1109; thus making the year of Ingulf’s 
nomination to be A.D. 1085. In the present narrative, on 
the othor hand, Ingulf makes himself to have been appointed 
Abbot immediately on the deposition of Abbot Wulketul ; 
‘an event which took place 4.p. 1075 (pp. 73, 79, 94), ten 
‘years in fact before the date given by Vitalis. The carlior 
date, however, is assigned to Ingulf’s nomination in the 
Peterborough Chronicle, already mentioned. A very sus- 
picious fact, too, is the assertion that, on his deposition in 
1075, Abbot Wulketul was placed in the custody (p. 73) of 
‘Thurstan, the Norman “Abbot of Glastonbury ;” while in 
reality, as we learn from William of Malmesbury’s Antiquities 
of Glastonbury, Thurstan (or Turstin) did not receive that 
appointment until a.D. 1081. 

‘The alleged sitting (p. 77) of the “King’s Justiciars” at 
Stamford s.p. 1075, for the trial of causes, is an anachronism. 
Such a thing was unheard of until about a century later, at 
the earliest. 

‘The assertion is risked (pp. 79, 80) that King Alfred had 
compiled a roll, very similar to Domesday, the whole country 
being marked out in it by counties, hundreds, and tithings. 
In reference to this passage Sir Henry Ellis has remarked 
(General Introd. to Domesday, vol. i. p. 1, ed. 1833), that 
the formation of such a survey in the time of Alfred may 
be more than doubted, as we have not a solitary authority 
for its existence ; and the most diligent investigation has not 
‘been able to discover, among the records either of Saxon or 
of later times, the slightest indication that such a survey 
was ever known. The separation into counties is also known 
to have taken place long before the days of Alfred. Had 
the writer too of Ingulf’s History really been a Norman 
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monk, he would never have fallen into the error of asserting 
(p. 82) that the French Zeuca at the time of the Conquest 
‘was equal to two English miles ; the fact being that it only 
contained twelve furlongs, or one English mile and a half. 

As to the assertion risked also (p. 83) that “Philip” was 
@ very common name in France in the eleventh century, Du 
“Cange has remarked (Glossary, s. v. Philippi) that, so far 
from such being the ease, the name is scarcely ever to be 
found before the time of Henry L of France, who was 
contemporary with Ingulf. 

Mention is again made (p. 95) of the “King’s Justices in 
the County,” meaning, to all appearance, sitting in Eyres 
and this about a century, as already noticed, before’ the 
sittings in Eyre were instituted. 

In p. 104 we find the double names, Harald Gower” 
and “Roller Quater,” represented as belonging to dependents 
of the convent; at a period, in fact, when as yet double 
names were not given to persons of that class. 

The vicarius, or “ vicar,” of Wedlongbure, is mentioned a.p. 
1091 (p. 105) ; whereas, in reality, vicars of churches wero 
unknown here until about a century after that date. 

Another and most convincing’ proof of the spurious 
charactor of this History, is afforded through the agency of 
the copy of the Laws of William the Conqueror which it 
professes to give. Selden, in his Notes to Hadmer (published 
A.D. 1623), has printed a transcript of these Laws from a 
manuscript of Ingulfus, which appeared to him at that date 
to be about two centuries old, and which, not improbably, 
was identical with the Cottonian copy, now lost ; while, at 
the samo time, he informs us that he had attempted, but in 
vain, to geta sight of the (so-called) “Autograph” of Ingulfus. 
Another copy of these Laws, also in French, is printed by 
Fulman, in his edition (pp. 88—91), from Sir John 
Marsham’s manuscript of Ingulfus, which seems to have been 
neither the Cottonian MS. nor the Autograph, Sir Henry 
Spelman, in his Concilia (published 4.p. 1639), remarks 
(vol. i. -p. 623) upon the comparative incorrectness of 
Sclden’s vorsion, and, after informing us that he himsolf 
had gained access to the original (archetypum), then pre~ 
served, “under three keys,” in the church at Croyland, 
gives five Chapters of these Laws, most carefully transcribed 
by himself from the original, by way of specimen, Now, of 

vot, xix. EB 
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course, if this manuscript had really been of Abbot Ingulf’s 
time, and penned in 1091, 2, or 3, the laws would have 
been found to be written in the Norman language of that 

period. So far, however, from this being the fact, on ex- 
Eatination of this specimen, and minute comparison of it 
with the text of the Holkham Manuscript, of about the 
thirteenth century, from which Mr. Thorp has printed these 
Laws in pp. 201—210 of his Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
‘England, we find that the French of the so-called “Autograph,” 
satisfactory though it may have been to Sir Henry Spelman, 
is greatly more corrupt and more unlike pure Norman than 
that of the manuscript of the thirteenth century. In proof 
of this, on close inspection—the results of which are given 
in detail in the note* annexed—we find no less than four- 


* sont (are) Autogr.—sunt, Holkham. sont, is Picard and Burgundian ; 
sunt, is pure Norman. 

grauntat (granted) Autogr.—grantad, Holkhas. grauntat, is a Picard 
and Bargundian form ; grantad, Norman, 

‘conquest (conquest) Autogr.—eunguest, Holkham. conquest, is Pieard and 
‘Burgundian ; cunguest, Norman. 

le reis (the king) Antogr.—Wi reis, Holkham. le, is late Picard ; Ui, is 
Norman. 

son (his, twice,) Autogr.—run, Helkbam. son, is Picard and Burgundian 
‘en, Norman. 

covin (kinsman) Antoge —eurin, Holkham. cotin,is Picard and Burgun- 
ian ; cusin, Norman, 

saveir (to know) Autogr—saver, Holkham. saveir, isa form that belongs 
to the mized dialects ; saver, is pure Norman. | (But sce below.) 

saint (holy) Autogr.—seinte, Holkham. saint, is a Picard and Burgun- 

din beet sek Bore Ee 

yglise (church, jive times) Autogr.—iglise, Holkham. yglise, is a late 
Torn, Angie ease and peage Pasal ; Spm te iy aces 

forfait (ofience) Antoge.—j rhs Frlkiam, © forfat,iv a Picard. and 
‘Borgundian form ; forfeit, Norman. 

0 (if) Autogr—si, Holkham. ' se, is a Inte general form, after the begin: 
ing ofthe thirteenth century; siyin the carly general fora, ks 

‘religion (cigion) Avtoge —religon, Holkham. religion, is Picard and 

Burgundian ; religian, Norman. 

enfraint (breaks) Antogre enfrint, Holkbam, enfraint iso Peard and 
Burgundian form ; enfreint, Norman, 

er (by) Antogr.—par, Holkham. per, is tho Burgundian form ; par, is 

ae oes are z a 

home (man, three times) Autogr—hume, Holkham. home, is a form of 
‘the mixed dialects ; hume, is early Norman. 

cscondine (0 exculpate, fies) Autoge —escundir, lhar. excondire, 
is Picard and Bargundian ; escundire, the Norman form. 

savoir (to know) Antogr.—caveir, Holkham. saveir, belongs to the mized 
dialects ; savoir, to Burgundy and the south of Picardy. 
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and-thirty instances in which, in lieu of pure Norman, late 
Anglo-Norman forms of words are to be found in this small. 
but valuable sample of the asserted Autograph ; convincingly 
proving that, instead of having boon penned in the days of 
William Rufus, it had been written. by careless and ignorant 
soribes, whose only acquaintance with the French language 
was in the corrupt form which it had assumed in this 
country, in the fourteenth and early part of the fifteenth 
centuries, as a mixture of the Picard, Norman, Burgundian, 
and Walloon dialects, and who, in transcribing from an earlier 
copy of these Laws, had inadvertently given their transcript a 
tinge of their own period. The Laws of the Conqueror, we 
may therefore conclude, though even there incorrectly 
transcribed to some extent, are to be-read ina state much 
more closely approaching their original purity, in the 
Holkham MS&,, of'a date two centuries posterior to the days 
of the Conqueror, than they would have been in the so-called 
“Autograph” of his contemporary, Abbot Ingulf, had it for- 
tunately survived to our times. 

Another somewhat suspicious circumstance which remains 
to be noticed, with reference alike to the Charters and the 
History of Ingulfus, is the fact that the names of all localities 
around, or in any way connected with, Croyland, are there 
to be found spelt, in the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries, almost exactly the same as, from pp. 502—512 of 
the Second Continuation, we know they were at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century : a lapse of 700 years seems to have 
made the very smallest difference in this respect. 


Sforfaiture (penalty) Autogr—forfeiture, Holkham, forfaiture, is a 
Picard and Burgundian forma ; forfeiture, Norman. 

lui (* the,” sing .nom.) Autogr—H, Holkham. lui, is probably a Walloon 
form ; Ui, is Norman, Picard, and Burgundian, 

le (“the,” sing. nom.) Autog—Ui, Holklam. le, is Picard ; ti, Picard, 
Burgondian, or Norman, 

Daron (baron) Autogt.—barun, Holkham. baron, isa form of the mixed 
dialects; barun, is Norman. 

doner (to give) Autogr.—dunor, Holkham, doner, is Pieard and Bur- 
gundian ; diner, Norman, é 

demaine (demesne) Autoge.—demeine, Holkham. demaine, is « Picard 
and Burguudian form ; demeine, Norman, 

Three other instances are omitted. On the other hand, there are 
Dut six instances in the so-called “ Autograph,” in which forma are found 
that have the appearance of being purer Norman than the corresponding 
words in the Holicham Manuscript. Into the question of the gemuinenest 
‘of these “Laws of the Conqueror ” we do not profess to enter. 
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‘Wo propose to conclude this branch of our enquiry by 
subjecting the History of Ingulfus to the same test to which 
the Charters have been already subjected : the detection of 
errors and anachronisms in the use of words and expressions, 
implied to have been used at a time when in reality they 
were unknown. The list, however, might probably be very 
considerably extended." - 

Vastum, “waste;” catalla, “chattels;” Jatomus, “a mason ;” 
and argenti trecentas libras, “three hundred pounds of 
silver” (p. 4), are expressions that were never used, as 
asserted, by a poet of the eighth century, we may safely 
say. Loguutorium, “a parlour” of a convent (p. 93), is a 
suspicious term in an account of the ravages of the Danes, 
purporting to have been penned in the tenth century. 
Pinguissima prebenda, “a very fat prebend” (p. 30), is an 
expression savouring of a much later age than that of the 
Sempects or the Younger Egelric, who are represented as 
living in the tenth century. Theoricum verbum,“ the word 
of God,” is a phrase probably not to be found before the 
time of John of Genoa, whose Glossary was written in the 
thirteenth century. Hickes has remarked that the Ordi- 
nances of Abbot Turketul are drawn up too much in 
accordance with Norman notions to be genuine; and instances 
such words as garcio, “servant,” pitantiarius, “pittancer,” 
and froccus, “frock,” which are there to be found, as being 
of purely Gallic origin. Armiger, “an esquire” (p. 49), is 
another word too, not very likely to be met with im a code 
of regulations made by a Saxon Abbot in the tenth century. 
Indenture, “indented list,” a word employed (p. 51) in the 
account of the disposition of his property by Abbot Turketul, 
is in reality not to be found in use until the reign of King 
John or Henry III. 

Cariare, “io carry” (p. 52), and bracinum, “a brewery” 
(p. 53), are words which, there can be little doubt, belong to 
a period some two centuries later than the time of Ingulf; 
a remark which also applies to the use of secta, as meaning 
“a suit of clothes,” in p. 54. Miles, “a knight,” and 
manerium, “a manor” (p. 63), are equally out of place ; 
and the employment of the word justitiarius, “a justiciar” 
(p. 63), isa signal anachronism—nce or twice repeated in 
the work—that word being nowhere else to be found until 
about the middle of the eleventh century. “Justitia” is 
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the term universally employed to signify a “justice,” or 
“judge,” by writers contemporary with William the Con- 
queror.. Panis sccundarius, second bread” (p. 66), is an 
expression of later date than the days of the Conqueror by 
probably two or three centuries ; and we certainly cannot 
but be taken by surprise at the mention (p. 68) of corium 
coctum, “boiled leather,” or cuir Bouilli, being used for 
defensive armour by the troops of Earl Harold, in the days 
of Edward the Confessor ! 

In p. 78 wo mect with the legal word separalis, “several,” 
or “separate,” which, although introduced also into the 
fictitious Charters of Edred and Edgar, is not to be met 
with probably before the beginning of the thirteonth century ; 
and the expression in the following page, gus cenerabilem 
personam, “his venerable person,” has the appearance of 
belonging to a still more recent date. Portiforium, “a 
breviary” (p. 79), is a word not to be found elsewhere till 
the close of the thirteenth century ; copia, “a copy” (p. 92), 
was not so early in use probably by two centuries; and 
quindena, “a quinzaine,” oF “fortnight” (p. 95), is probably 
nowhere else to be found until near a century and a half 
after Ingulf’s day. 

Conguassare, “to crush” (p. 97), is a word first found in 
use probably some two centuries later ; so too is the form 
corrodiarius, “a corodier,” or “pensioner” (pp. 97, 98) ; 
while the word carcosium, “a carcase,” it is presumed, is not 
to be met with elsewhere before the thirteenth century. 
Nativus, as meaning “a serf” or “bondman” (p. 101), 
belongs probably to the thirteenth century ; and campanile, 
“a belfty,” is not a word of Ingulf’s age. Sonjantia, “a 
sorjeanty” (pp. 103, 104), and pudlicum parliamentum, “a 
public parliament” or “sitting” (pp. 103, 131), are ex- 
pressions not to be found elsewhere until nearly one hundred 
years later ; while such appellations as serviens cissor and 
‘serviens sutor, “serjeant-tailor” and “serjeant-shoemaker ” 

‘p. 108), belong to the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
he phrase too, in tabulis, “in boards” (p. 104), as applied 
to the sides of a book, hardly seems to belong to the days ot 
William the Conqueror or his son Sewera, “a drain,” in 
the closing page (107), is undoubtedly a word unknown till 
a century or more after that date. 
(Po be continued) 


TRACES OF HISTORY AND ETHNOLOGY IN THE LOGAL NAMES 
OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE —(Cintinued,* 
soso 3 aed ain, 3 
iit taae a guananstmoeag teed 

In the earl of the Saxon period, previous to the 
aenediacare denice ‘of Wessex, the political relations of 
this district appear very precarious, and subject to the 
vicissitudes incidental to border-lands. 

Tf the valley of the Severn was overrun by Wessex in the 
sixth century, it was not a permanent conquest, for in the 
course of the ensuing century this district fell under the 
growing power of Mercia. “From the latter end of the 
seventh century we begin to have some details of Hwiccia, 
as the diet of the Severn was then called ; and it constantly 
appears as subordinate to Mercia, It had a king of its own, 
but he is spoken of as a dependent king, under Hthelred of 
Mercia. “Hwicciorum subregulus Osherus, vir multum 
Jandabilis, Hwicciam, cui dignitate presidebat regi, &c.” 
(Florence Chron. Appendix, v. Hwiccia.) 

Hwicora was one of the five parockie, or dioceses, into 
which Mercia was divided in the time of Archbishop Theo- 
dore, a.v. 680. The see of this diocese was fixed at Wor- 
cester, as the ancient capital of Hwiccia and Magesitania, the 
one in the lower, and the other in the upper Severn-biet. 
‘Thus we get a rough definition of ancient Hwiccia ; viz., the 
southern half of the old diocese of Worcester. This will 
correspond to a large extent with the present county of 
Gloucestershire. A passage in Florence, anno 879, describes 
Cirencester as being situate “in meridiani parte Wic- 
ciorum.” 

Certainly Hwiccia formed part of the dominions of the 
Mercian King Offa—the “ rex formidolosus Offa "—who fills 
an Shae eee cas enna eran ee ire le omens 
Gieaooter, Buy B80, the preceding 
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the view nearly throughout the second half of the eighth cen- 
tury, In his time there is no question who sways Hwiecia ; 
the debateable land is transferred to the other bank of the 
Severn. It is the country between the Severn and the Wye 
which is now in a state of agitation, and we can hardly doubt 
that under Offa it was finally annexed to the English territory, 
‘This land bears manifest traces of having been settled by the 
English in early times, and the reign of Offa will agree well 
with all the data, The Welsh chronicles, somewhat indis- 
tinetly, represent a conquest by Offa, secured by his Dyke, but 
afterwards partially lost again ; the Welsh having destroyed 
his first Dyke, and having compelled him to be satisfied with 
a less ambitious boundary line? The Gloucestershire 
portion of Offa's Dyke has’ been studiously investigated by 
Dr. Ormerod, of Sedbury Park, and the results are printed 
in his “ Strigulensia,” pp. 50—59. 

Florence notices the succession of Hwiccian bishops with 
a marked regularity. He was amonk of Worcester, and had 
the catalogue at hand. 

Hyicor4 is a name to rouse curiosity what its origin may 
have been, Rudder associates it with another problematical 
word, viz, “wich.” He supposes that Hwiceia was so called 
from the “many briny wells, which the ancient English in 
their language called ‘wiches,’ whence with little trouble 
they made salt.” 

Another query which might interest us about this name, 
is whether, being itself extinct, it has left any derivatives 
behind it? Tho names of disiricts are apt to reproduce 
themselves in two opposite directions. The first and most 
obvious is, at the capital city. The chief towns of France 
offer a familiar illustration of this propagation of the namo of 
an ancient tribe or district. ‘Thus the ancient nation of the 
Treviri is still represented in the name of reves ; that of 
Bituriges in Bourges ; of the Redones in Rennes ; and that 
of the Parisii in Paris. This has not been so much the case 
in our island. Here the district name has reproduced itself 
more generally on the confines. For instance, on the western 
boundary line of Gloucestershire, which is also the line 
of division between England and Wales, we have the names 
of England and Wales reproduced adjectively in “ English 





* Archmologia Cambrensis for 1856, p. 152. 


seabed 
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Bicknor” and “ Welsh Bicknor.” It would not be unpre- 
codented if the names of England and Wales were to pass 
into oblivion, while “ English Bicknor” and “Welsh Bick- 
nor”—one or both—retained their position on the, map. 
‘he antiquarian of the remote future, retracing the limits of 
England and Wales, would hail with a ery of joy those 
village names, which would be to him’ as a beacon. 
Similarly, I venture to greet the name of Wychwood, as 
a relic of ancient Hwiccia. “ Wychwood Forest” is in 
Oxfordshire, but it extends within a short distance of the 
orders of Gloucestershire, occupying the watershed between 
Severn and Thames, the presumed verge of Hwiccia; and 
in a document bearing the date of Christmas-day, a.. 841, 
it is epelt “Hwiccewudu.”* All this points to the conclu- 
sion that in this name we have a memorial of the ancient 
Huiccas. The fair which is, or was, annually held in Wych- 
wood Forest, may contain a tradition of the time when 
stranger-nations met there, as on a neutral territory, to 
exchange their respective commodities. Further north, 
near the confines of three counties,—Gloucestershire, Ox- 
fordshire, Warwickshire,—we have another possible offset of 
Howiccia, in the name Whichford. 

One thing is plain. It was in the times when “ Hwiccia’ 
was a living designation that the bulk of the Gloucester- 
shire names were formed, and this must be my excuse for 
dwelling so Jong upon it. This namo retained its activity 
down to the ninth century, and there are few names on 
the map of Gloucestershire which had not come into 
existence by that date. 

‘The usual Saxon names occur in this county, but the fons 
are vastly in the majority. Wicks and wortlls are compara 
tively numerous, but the fons are to either of these as ten to 
one. This throws Gloucestershire into the same category 
with the country west of the Parrett, especially Devonshire, 
and indicates (probably) that there was an active influx of 
‘West Saxon settlers in the ninth century. 

‘That remarkable line of kings which begins with the acces- 
sion of Eegberht, in the year 800, was attended with its 
natural consequence, that the poptilation of Wessex over- 
flowed its ancient boundaries, and swarmed forth in search 





2 Remble, Cod. Dipl. No. 247. 
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‘of new settlements. The Walas had to retire beyond the 
Tamar, or be content to have the Saxon for a neighbour and 
alord. The same causes may have led to an infusion of 
fresh Saxon blood into the Anglian (or mostly Anglian) 
Hwiccia. The prevalence of a Wessex strain of names, 
interspersed with occasional peculiarities of the Anglian, 
invites this supposition. But I dare not advance the pro~ 
tension of being able to distinguish Anglian names from 
Saxon, with a certainty strong enough to sustain the weight 
of an historical deduction. It is not only on observation of 
the names that I rest the opinion of such an influx from 
Wessex. ‘The records contain, not indeed an explicit state- 
ment to this effect, but a very stimulating suggestion of its 
probability. The year 800 is marked by the event which 
after-times recognized as highly important, the accession of 
Ecgberht. But before time had unfolded all that was in- 
volved in that event, the year and the day of Ecgberht’s 
accession received its lustre from a propitious incident which 
happened on the border. On that very day the Hwiccian 
commandant made a foray over the border, ie, over the 
Thames, into Wiltshire. “The commandant of Wiltshire 
promptly met the invader ; the parties engaged, both leaders 
fell, but the prowess of the men of Wiltshire secured victory 
for Wessex. Can we suppose—does history allow us any 
opening to imagine, even if we were so inclined—that the 
warlike Ecgberht let this insult pass without further notice. 
If such had been the case, I believe it would never have 
figured in the Annals at all. Our annals at that early date 
are very meagre, but perhaps they contain more than has 
yet ben extracted. ‘They are contemporary in one sense, 
and yet not in the rigid sense of having been penned journal- 
‘wise, year by year. The selection of recorded events is not 
so arbitrary or accidental as it seems. In short, I believe 
that this raid of Ecgberht’s accession day was well remem- 
bered, and, before that generation passed away, securely 
scored in the annal, just because it was fruitful in conse- 
quences, and because it was well revenged. Add to this the 
consideration, that either by fear or favour, Hwiccia must 
have been pacified towards Wessex before Ecgberht set out 
on his Northumbrian expedition, and I think we have 
data enough to warrant the acceptance of the probable 
inference, that by Eegberht, Hwiccia was thrown open to 


Vou. xix, r 
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emigrants and adventurers from the swarming bee-hive of 
Wessex. 


Tf the above reasoning has smoothed the way for a Saxon 
immigration into Hwiccia in the ninth century, we have an 
explanation of the preponderance of tons and the large pro- 
portion of hamptons, and generally, of the Saron complexion 
of the naming of Gloucestershire. But here I imagine an 
objection occurring to the reader. If we accept the con- 
struction which Dr. Guest has put on certain notices of the 
sixth century, this brings the Saxon triumphantly up the 
Severn, and would seem to offer a deeper ground for any 
Saxonisms observable in the nomenclature of Gloucestershire. 
But to this there is a double answer. First, from history. 
It has been shown above that if Hwiccia was conquered by 
Wessex arms in the sixth century, it did not continue 
permanently subject to the throne of Wessex. We have 
glanced at two hundred years of Mercian—ie, Angtian,— 
dominion over Hwiccia. Even if the Wessex success was 
ever consolidated as a conquest, which has not been made 
to appear, and if there was 2 Saxon colony or colonies 
settled in the district (which is still less likely), they must 
hhave been soon absorbed in the An; piss popelation and, 
isolated from Wessex, they must have lost their distinctive 
Saxon character. This is the first answer to the supposed 
objection, taken from a view of the history. The second 
answer arises from the philological view. We find tangible 
marks of Anglian dialect in such a name, for instance, as 
“Yate,” which I interpret as the Anglian form of the Saxon 
“Gate” But on this point of the Anglian complexion of 
ancient Gloucestershire, we may gather evidence from a 
term which has been noticed as a curiosity in Domesday, 
and which is found (with one single exception) only in the 
Severn district. This is the Radchenistres, sometimes called 
Radmans. They are mentioned three times in Gloucester- 
shire, viz., at Berchelai, Teodechesberie, Derheste ; three 
times in Herefordshire, twice in Worcestershire, and through 
all the other counties only once, viz., at Gosei (Berks). They 
are understood to have been freemen who performed certain 
military services on horseback. The Rad-man, so clumsily 
pluralified into Rad-mans, is simply a “riding-man.” Appa- 


4 Sir H. Ellis “Tntroduotion to Domesday,” vol. i, p. 72. 
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rently they were needed asa kind of mounted constabulary 
in the neighbourhood of the Welsh border. 

But the strange word Rad-chenistres demands a little 
attention, This is one of the cases in which the Norman 
education of the surveyors is of use to us. As they wore 
unacquainted with the literary forms of the Saxon language, 
we get from their hand, not a conventional, but a phonetic 
spelling, This ehenistres is just what would have been spelt 
by the Saxon who could write—ouihtas, and corresponds 
etymologically to our knights, or the German kneokte; mean- 
ing, at the timo we speak of, simply serving-men, and hardly 
so much as soldiers, Now there is a great difference between 
the word chenisires and the word cnilitas, and it is a 
difference which is capable of specification under three 
heads. First, there is the “che-” instead of the “c,” ie, 
K-sound ; secondly, there is the sibilant “s” in place of the 
dry guttural “h;” and, thirdly, there is the insertion of an 
“1” “in the syllable which is formative of the plural. ‘The 
two latter were probably features of the Auglian dialect, as 
well as the Y for @ which has been noticed above. We 
may bracket the two cases together by a comparison with a 
German patois, In some parts of Germany the peasants, 
instead of Gulen Morgen—wo gehen sie hin? say, Yuten 
Moryen—wv0 yelen sie hin? avd, at the same timo, astead 
of welcher they say welsher. “Very like this are the 
peculiarities which we here attribute to the Anglian. Nearly 
a century later we have an opportunity of comparing how 
thoy spelt this enift at Winchester. In the Liber Winton, 
of which the date is 1148, we find at fol. 531 b, the following 
entry: “Et ibi de justa (near) fuit Chonictchalla, ubi 
chenictes potabant Gildam suam, ot cam liberd tenebant de 
rege Edwardo.” And again at 583 a., “Chenictes tenebant 
la chenictahalla liber? de Rege Edwardo.” Here, in the 
contre of Saxondom, though we find the OH-, yet there is 
no § in.the middle, nor any R in the termination, This R 
must be Anglian. We are familiar with one instanco in 
which the letter R enters into the formation of a plural, 
in the case of, singular, ofild ; plural, children. But in the 
Danish language this is the letter (as 8 with us) which is 
formative of the plural. In Danish, “king” is kong, aud 
“kings” is konger. The Anglian was a nearer neighbour 
to the Scandinavian Iangnages (in the original continental 
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settlements), and it appears to have been permanently 
affected by them. 

‘A few other peculiar forms which are found in this county 
I venture to attribute to Anglicism. There are three 
parishes of the name of Sodbury, a simple name, meaning 
“South bury,” and yet not occurring anywhere else. There 
are in various parts of England names in which the word 
“out” appears in the form of Sud—eg., Sudborne, Sudbury 
(Suffolk), Sudborough (Northants), Sudbrook (Line.), Sud- 
bury (Derby) ; but these are confined to the Anglian or 
Danish parts, and I find none in Saxondom Proper. Glou- 
cestershire adds to the list Sudeley-Manor, near Winchcombe. 
It is well known that the Anglians differed markedly from 
the Saxon by using D for D, and vice versd. 

oaley (near Dursley) is a singular name, apparently an 
Anglicism for the familiar Saxon “ Cowley.” 

‘The Anglians appear to have shared with the Danes a 
tendency to ignore the initial W in such words as “ wool,” 
« wolf,” * wood,” “week,” &e. Accordingly I would explain 
the singular name of “ Olveston” as being * wolf-stone,” like 
“Wolfstein” in Bavaria. Probably the name “Owlpen” 
belongs to the same set. I do not find any name elsewhere 
that begins with “ Owl,”—but in the Anglo-Danish districts 
there are three places of the name of Oulton. I suppose 
the first syllables in these two cases to have one origin, 
namely, the Anglian form of the word which we call wool, 
but which they sounded without the W. 

But distinctions between Anglian and Saxon are rather 
‘too minute and uncertain for us to build much upon them. 
T will merely notice one or two more forms which belong to 
this period, and rg on to the Danes. A form which 
Dears a local stamp is /ade or lode. We find St. Mary Lode, 
Abload, Evenlode, Framilode, Cricklade, Lechlade. 

‘This word lode or lade (A'S. gelad), signifies the passage 
or course of a journey by land or by sea, but in these names 
it is employed for a passage or ferry across a river. Lechlade 
is the passage over the Thames at the mouth of the river 
Leach. Cricklade is the passage over the Thames at the 
spot known either by a remarkable stone (cerrig), or, what 
is more probable, by its paved or stony character ; so that 
this word is equivalent to Stamford, both meaning “stony- 
ford.” This name Cricklade has figured both in political 
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and in literary history. It held a prominent position in 
Saxon times, as one of the chief gates of connection between 
Wessex and Mercia, In the Chronicles, anno 905, it is 
distinctly so recognised. The Danish army ravaged Mercia 
till they came to Cricklade (08 hie comon to Creccagelade), 
whence they crossed into Wessex. Reversely, in 1016, 
Cnut crossed over the Thames into Mercia at Oricklade 
(ofer Temese into Myrcan wt Crecilade). We perceive 
that the lapse of years between 905 and 1016 had told upon 
the form of Creccagelad, and reduced it to a convenient 
shape for the etymological experiments that were to bo 
practised upon it. Brompton, towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, writes thus: “Secundum quosdam 
fuerunt duo studia in Anglia, unum de Latino, et aliud de 
Greco, quorum unum Gréeci posuerunt apud Greglade, quo 
modo dicitur Kirkelade, et ibidem linguam Grecam pro 
tempore docuerunt, &c.” Lechlade was the other school, 
which was devoted to Latin studies. It should be observed 
that Brompton lived in Yorkshire, and may be excused for 
misrepresenting the namo, as he does, by spelling it Greglade, 
unless he did it to enhance the plausibility of his etymon, 
Whether it was ever called Kirkelade or not, there is no 
inherent improbability in it, as we find it written “Crike- 
lade” and “Criklade,” and a slight metathesis would have 
transformed it into Kirkelade. But Gibson (A.D. 1692) 
cannot tolerate such ignorance on the part of Brompton.— 
“Verum commentum istud merito tribuunt alii eorum im- 
eritiz, utpote qui no linguam quidem yernaculam suam in- 
tellexerint.” And having thus spoken, the indignant scholar 
proceeds to clear it up for present and future generations. 
« Crecea enim Saxonice est amnis, torrens in majorem fluvium 
labens, et ladian, purgare, evonerare; unde non dubium est 
quin vocabulum profiuxit ; cum eo loci in fluvium Tamesin 
sese aque exonerant.” The Abbot of Jervaux Abbey is 
avenged. 

The name of “Yate” has been noticed above. It is a 
dialectic form of “gate,” and this place is written as “Giete” 
in Domesday. There seems to be some local partiality for 
names in -gale. ‘Two of the Hundreds are called Rapsgate 
and Kiftsgate. The old meaning of this word was not as 
now, an opening to pass through, or the moveable barrier 
‘which closes such opening, but a road, way, or means of going, 
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for it springs from the verb to go. And this may, perhaps, 
have been the sense of the word in the street-names in 
Gloucester—Northgate, Southgate, Eastgate, Westgate. 
‘Descending in historical order, we next come to the Danes. 
It will have been seen above that I have attributed to Anglian 
idiom several forms which might have been pressed into this 
But it does not appear to me that history favours the 
jdea of colonies of Danes settling in Gloucestershire. If, 
however, this difficulty could be removed, it would not be 
impossible to collect a respectable little list of names in con- 
nection with them. Besides much of what has been called 
Anglian, others might. be found of a Danish complexion, one 
or tivo ending in -frop or -throp, as Addlestrop, Southrop, but 
especially the former. For this modified form of the more 
usual “-thorpe,” (German, “Dorf,”) approaches closely to 
the form “-trup” with which the map of Denmark is thickly 
studded,. And it is by no means impossible that a few 
Danish hamlets may have been formed in Gloucestershire, 
ut these few scattered data do not warrant us in concluding 
so, unless we are sure that the presence of the Anglian 
element is insufficient to account for them. It has been 
shown that “Dean” Forest is not to be associated with the 
Danes. There is, however, another name in the county 
‘which seems to challenge such an association, and that is 
the name “Daneway,” near Stroud. This name obtains 
increased importance from the fact that the Danes did on 
‘one recorded occasion ascend the Thames, and frem the 
Upper Thames cross over into the Severn. In such a 
transit, Daneway, near Stroud, might seem to fall in 
very well with the line required. And if, as is likely, the 
Danes effected this movement not once only, but had esta- 
blished a track between the Thames and Severn, to complete 
the communication between the two great estuaries which 
thoy haunted, such a relic as the name of Daneway might 
well survive upon that track. Yet, with all this amount of 
probability, I am notsanguine that the name has so historical 
an origin. I can only judge of the ground by the Ordnance 
Map, but that seems to countenance the humbler inter- 
pretation of “low or hollow way.” Moreover, it may be 
doubted whether the pirates would choose so northerly a 
course. There is another question of topography, which, if 
it could be determined, would help in this inquiry. At the 
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time of the transit referred to, viz, A.D. 894, the Danes are 
followed to Buttington, on the Severn, and are there be- 
sieged by the Saxons, Now there are two Buttingtons on 
the Severn, one in Gloucestershire, the other in Montgomery- 
shire. The latter has generally been identified with the 
events of 894, chiefly because the text states that on 
arriving at the Severn the Danes went up the Severn to 
Buttington. Now, although this would soem to apply more 
readily to the Buttington in Montgomeryshire, yet it is not 
impossible that the course of the Danes from the Thames 
might have taken so southward a bearing as to bring them to 
the Severn below Buttington near Chepstow. - Dr. Ormerod, 
who lives in that neighbourhood, is strongly in favour of 
this view. Much may be said on either side; but if the 
laurels of Buttington be given to Gloucestershire, it makes an 
argument against the connection of Daneway with the 
Danes, 

‘We must now pass on to the Domesday Survey. From the 
list of Gloucestershire names which that record exhibits, we 
see how early the spots of human habitation were fixed 
upon, and how completely their present names belong to a 
by gone era of our language. 

the following lists are arranged according to the Hundreds 
as they were in 1066. In the present day there are 28 
Hundreds, but in 1066 there appears to have been 42. 

Tam indebted for many of the identifications to my friend 
and colleague the Rev. Athelstan Corbet, whose keen and 
acute research I have much pleasure in acknowledging, 
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The comparison of the ancient with the modern forms 
suggests lines of reflection which space forbids us to follow 
‘out at present. I shall close this paper with a few special 
remarks on particular names, 

Marsuriztp.—The line between Gloucestershire and 
Somersetshire is a very ancient line of demarcation, or rather, 
perhaps, an open neutral border land. The name of “ Marsh- 
field” seems to be due to this circumstance. It has nothing 
to do with Marsh, palus, but rather with MareA, in the sense 
of border land, guasi Marchfield. So, at Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh, there is no marsh, but the confines of the counties of 
Oxfordshire, Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire. The word 
“ March” was an adjectival formation from the old tech- 
nical “mere,” a boundary ; and this is a word which is found 
as a local name on borders of counties, as “Mere,” on the south 
verge of Somersetshire, and also on the south verge of 
Cheshire. 

Onzaie is a form found in Domesday, but it no longer 
exists in this form as a local name. The name of the 
place has been modified to Ampney, but the carlier form 
had been adopted as a family name, and is preserved in 
comparative purity in the form of Ommanney. And here 
we have a curious example of the way in which local 
names travel and reproduce themselves on other parts of 
the globe. From being a family name, the form Om- 
manney has passed into a second stage of local existence 
in the name of Cape Ommanney in Russian America, at 
the entrance to Chatham Sound. 
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Sranpist (Stankus D.) is an exceptional name, which has 
been made classical by Longfellow. In the last century it was 
used as a common noun, in the signification of ink-stand. 

Gloucestershire is rich in names which invite special 
attention. Besides the ordinary classifiable names in -bury, 
~ton, -worth, -wick, &e., there are a number of anoma- 
lous forms which defy classification, unless anomaly con- 
stitutes a ground for classification. Such are the fol- 
lowing :— 

BAST GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Cotes Mending, Stanley Pontlarge. Guiting Power. 
Hailes. Roel. Beall ‘Weston Birt 
‘Eompactt, Seal Byde- Windrash. 
Hastpary. Shanghter Temple Guiting 

Higuuacn. ‘Standish. aad 


WEST GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Avra, cam. Dymock. vet 
In this class of names lies the greatest amount of etymo- 
logical difficulty which the philologer has to contend with, 
in treating the local names of a district. Classification is a 
main step towards elucidation, and words that cannot be 
classified can seldom be explained. But this fact does not 
render them philologically useless. They exhibit the ex- 
tremest form of local alteration or modification, and in this 
way they help to suggest what has been the nature of the 
Jocal modifying influence. In these more obstinate cases, no 
Jess than in those which are easy of solution, the change has 
taken place according to certain definite laws. If we cannot 
trace the pedigree of those forms in a manner consistent with 
history and science, we had better abandon the attempt. 
Philological speculation is no longer a province of the imagi- 
nation, The steed of the philologer is no longer a winged 
Pogasus, but a plodding roadster. His journey is now so 
regular and monotonous that it is a relief if'a bird fly across 
his path. With a fascinated eye he follows the capricious 
movements of the happy creature, and reverts in thought 
to his own buoyant youth, when his neck had not felt the 
yoke, and his movements were not confined toa thoroughfare. 
It is not often that a genial thought crosses the dusty 
path of the philologer. “Yet it does sometimes happen 
that those who are tracing the action of law, meet with 
objects stimulating to the faney. Such an object I find in 
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the namo of Langhope. I have not seen the ground, but, 
to judge by the name, it should be a long, cranc-like, 
expectant neck of a promontory, running off high ground, 
and gradually losing itself in’ the plain? Such an idea 
was anciently conveyed in the word /ope, which has since 
been promoted to represent the most consolatory of our 
mental emotions. ts physical sense is now dead, and is 
preserved only in local names. 


1 Tn the discussion which followed, Mr. Lee Warner confirmed, from 
his late inspection, this presumed conformation of Langhope. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PIPE ROLL OF THE EXCHEQUER, 27 EDW. 
IIL, (1.0. 1383), RELATING TO THE EARLY USE OF GUNS AND 
GUNPOWDER IN THE ENGLISH ARMY. 

By JOSEPH BURTT, 
(Ose of tho Asistant Keepers of the Puc Record 


Is a memoir communicated to the Society of Antiquaries in 1848, and 
entitled « Proofs of the early use of Gunpowder in England” (Archwologia, 
vol. xxsii p. 379), the late Mr. Hunter showed conclusively, from some 
records in a department of the Exchequer, not only that persons called 
‘gunners (gunnarii, and engines of war called guns, were certainly used in 
the campaign of Cressy, but also that gunpowder was supplied for them. 
At the present day it scems a work of supererogation to attempt to prove 
‘that gunpowder was used for the propulsion of heavy substances, in the 
Place of thoue machines of various degres of trength that were worked by 
‘torsion and the lever. But it was not so in the fourteenth century. ‘There 
‘were then many cireumstances which rendered the use of gunpowder, as it 
hhas been since applied, almost impossible ; and it was not for a consider. 
able period of time that it was considered superior to other means of 
destruction, even in si 

‘The most probable etymology of the word gun seems to be from 
‘mangona, and may in early writings have referred to engines for easting 
stones by means of slings and weights. So also the word cannon, derived 
from canna, may have first des the tube by which the Greek fire 
‘was directed. What were cannon by the French were called 
+ gonnes ” by the English. 
quite memar by Mr Hunter to whieh 7 ae ie ee shown 

at a supply of salipetre and quick sulphur ( ‘eioum) was included 
mong’ the ioanitions of ror athe toe uray of Edward TIL, in 
1346, when he commenced the campsign in France, terminated by the 
capture of Calais, and in which the great battle of Cressy was fought. 

‘No evidence has ever been adduced of the use of guns in English warfare 
‘Defore the expedition of 1346, althongh there are several notices of their 
earlier use on the Continent. "The documents which furnished Mr. Hunter 
with his materials describe the circumstances relating to the articles sup- 
pled with great paral, and, they oersnly do not show beyond 

fipute that the powder then furnished was an explosive powder. Salt 
peire and sulphur alone are mentioned, with the exception of one entry of 
*<puleis pro ingenii.” This, however, is not said to have been for the 
‘gins, and is separated from the entries relating to the ingredients which I 
fave named. It need scarcely be said that without charcoal, saltpetre and 
sulphur would not make gunpowder, as we now understand it ; that is, an 
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explosive compound powerful enough to propel heavy substances. Tho 
objeotion that it was a weapon which could bo used alike by the weak and 
the strong, and therefore opposed to the true spirit of chivalry, had been 
urged against the eross-bow, and was soon to be urged with still greater 
force against uns. 

‘The difficulty of ascertaining with precision the period of the introduction 
of engines from which missiles wore propelled by means of gunpowder 
arises chiefly from the circumstance that. the term gun was doubtless used 
to designate some Kind of warlike engine, long before the use of gun- 
powder. Mr. Douce, in a curious note on Kyng Alisaunder, line 3368, 
whore, as he observes, the earliest mention ocours of * gonnes,” remarks 
that it must not be concluded that they were used with gunpowder ; they 
may originally have been engines of the eatapult kind. See Weber, Motr. 
Rom. notes in vol. ii. p. 306. The same observation ap) 

‘passage, where we read that King Aragus, besieged in his oa 


























wr gertontaed pre fl welt 
th gonmes, and grote stones rounds 
‘Wore throwea downe to the grounds.” 


‘Sy Tryamoure, ¥. 958. 


In the “Avowynge of Kyng Arther”” a “ gunne ” is mentioned, the effect of 
hich is comparod to lightning but ail it may bo quostioned whotber 
the term implies a projectile impelled by any explosive compound, or merel 

filled therewith ;— fel i ih 





thors eame iand » gunne, 
‘And lemet es the louyn.”—Ed. by Alt. Robeoa, et. 65, 


Tt may be conjectured that the missilo hero intended was a tube filled with 
some of the marvellous compounds known. as Greek fire, wild-fre, or few 
eolant, The nature and composition of these appliances of ancient war- 
fare, regarded with such dire apprehension, may be found detailed in the 
treatise Du Feu Grégeois, by MM. Reinaud and Fayé, and the essay on the 
‘same subject by M. Lalaune. ‘The most complete distertation, however, on 
the invention and prototypes of gunpowder and of artillery is to be found 
in the remarkable work by H. M. the Emperor of the French, entitled 
Etudes sur le passé et Vavenir de U Artillerie. 

Before we dismiss the curious subject of investigation to which we have 
thus brielly adverted, we may invite attention to the eurious evidence sup- 
plied by an English author, whose writings are contemporary, or nearly 80, 

th the subjoined documents. John Arderne, a skilful surgeon in the 
timo of Edward IIL, gives us, in his Practica, various directious for com- 
pounding “ ferees Grégois,” and “fers volant,” the latter being a sort of 
Sleaginous mixture with which pipe being filled, and ignited by a match, 
‘would fly in any direction, A marginal reprosentation of such « missile is 
given, In the following passage he deseribes another kind of “ fers 
‘colant,” being in fact gunpowder, and apparently intended to be used as in 
‘our own times. His recipe is as follows :—“ Pernez j. lib. de soufre vi 
do charbones de saux (i. weloghe) i. lib., de salpetro Si les fetoz 
Dien et sotelment moude sur un piere de marbre, puis bulter Je poudre 
parmy un sotille coverchief. Cest poudre vault & gettere pelotes de fer, ou. 


You. xx, . 
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de plom, on dareyne, ove un instrument qe lem appelle gonne.” Sea 
Sine HSS, 385.795. aries 

Te may be questioned to what extent, and until how late a period, even 
ubsequently to the invention of gunpowder, any of the compounds desig 
nated Greek fire, or wild-Sre, were used in European warfare, Certain it 
is that as late as the siege of Breteail, ten years after the battle of Cressy, 
the besieged, as we leara from Froissart, were provided with “canons 
jetant feu,” and itis said ‘Le feu, qui etoit gregois, se prit au toit de ce 
‘belfry. 








‘To return to the campaign of Cressy. In the previously published doeu- 


ents there is nothing to show the provision of any peculiar kind of missile 
jin conneetion with the guns,—another doubtful circumstance as to the ex- 
plosive character of the powder su 

‘The documents which have been already noticed in the Archsol 
(vol. xxzi. p. 380—387) could, however, have been but a small portion of 
the vouchers relating to the great war which were furnished to the Ex- 
chequer. ‘They aro fall of minute particulars, but do not extend over the 
‘whole period.» While engaged upon another object of inquiry I have very 
recently met with entries which seem to furnish a complete but condensed 
account of the supplies for the campaiza of 1348. This compotus doos not 
seem to have been rendered till eight years afterwards, a cireamstance 
which may account for its baying hitherto escaped notice. It is entered 
‘upon that valuable and complete series of rolis which are the earliest of any 
known class of public documents, the Pipe Rolls of the Exchequer ; and it 
recites that by virtue of a writ under the Great Seal direeted to the barons 
of the Exchequer, 28 Jan. anno regni 27 (4. 2. 1353), Robert de Milden- 
hale, keoper of the king's wardrobe, had furnished his account of all his 
receipts and expenses between the 17th Oct. anno regni 18 (4. p. 1344) and 
129 Sept. anno regni 25 (4.0.1351)._ Tt gives the summary of the documents 
first noticed by Mr. Hunter, and of others relating to similar supplies of 
Stores for tho king's war fa Erance, the originals of which do not now 
exist, In these entries I think that we obtain two very important connect 
ing links in the chain of evidence, which appears to have been all but 
complete. We meet with entries forthe repair and supply of arms and 
munitions of various kinds, * Gunnis cum sagitis et pellotis” included, 
barrels for packing them ; in another place, “Gunnis cum pelotic ot 
puleere pro eisdem gunnis ;” also “x. guanis cum telar” (guns with 
fillers or handles) ; 1). pecie plumbi, v. barelli puleeris, etc. magn’ pelot” 
plumb pro eisdem gunnis, 

Tt may be noticed also that of the ten guns two were large,—“ unde ij. 
gross’,” and after the eutry of the saltpetre and sulphur occurs ‘et alio 
‘pulvere pro dictis gunnis,"* which may have been the complete eompound, 
‘such as would now be termed gunpowder, or pulrerised charcoal, possibly, 
for mizing with the other materials. 

‘These entries appear most conclusive that the powder used must have 
‘own explore and that shot or pallets wer diacarge by it Tn another 
‘entry of the stores supplied are “el. quarter’ "—40 quarters of 
‘charcoal, the other ingredient required fo complete the manufacture of the 
powder proper. This, however, eppears to have been provided for the smiths. 

2 See Mr. Albert Way's notes, inthe p. 218, end on “Weylde,fyyr—Spartus, 
Promptorium Parvoloran, on the word tgnis Pelayus el Gress,” p. 637. 
FQanne,Pararia, mangonale, gunna? oe 
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would also, in conclusion, call attention to the word *telar’,” which 
repeatedly occurs in the following accounts, in connection both with cross- 
dows and with guns, ‘This somewhat obscure term has been noticed in a 
former volume of this Journal, in the Accounts of the Constables of Dover 
Castle, #. Bdw. IIL, ia which are found, amongst armour and arms, “ xxiv. 
are de corn sauna tellers” in another account, * xxiv, arous pro baliats sine 
tellur.”” Arch. Journ. vol. xi., p. 385. In connection with the guns, as 
we find tho term in the following document, this word probably signifies 
stocks of wood to which they were doubtless attached, from a very early 
period of their uso, for conveuience in handling them ; hence, possibly, we 
find such appliances of war designated by Monstrelet and by other anciont 
writers bastons a pouldre, or a few. 

‘Towards the close of the following documents will be found an extract re- 
ating to very different matters, which, however, T have thought of sufficient 
interest to be placed before our readers. Under the head of the Oruaments 
of the King’s Chapel, amongst vestments, de., we here find mention of a 
umber of books of diverse romances, delivered by the keeper of the ward- 
robe, by order of the king, to John de Padbury, to be distributed in the 
manner dieeoted by the king himself. It is much to be regretted that the 
subjects of these books of romance are not stated. ‘There is also mention 
of xx¥}. quaterni of various writings, and of four bags containing rolls and 
memoranda of accounts, remaining with certain books of romance in the 
custody of the keeper of the wardrobe. 

Tt should be observed that the following extracts comprise only a small 
portion of the entry upon the Roll, 











‘Among the Records in the custody of the Master of the Rolls, deposited 
in the Public Record Ofice, to wit, Pipe Roll, indorsed—* Mag, Rot, 27 
Ea. IIL,” it is thus contained 





Compotus Roberti de Mildenhale custodis garderobe Regis infra Turrim 
London’ de receptis, misis et expensis’ empeion' et liberat’ diversarum rerum 
per ipsum in officio tuo ejusdem garderobe factis per breve Regis.» « » « 
@t por alind breve Regis de predieto (maguo] sigillo directum ‘Thesauratio 
et Barouibus hujus seaccarii, datum xxviij. die Januarii anno xxvij™, por 
quod Rex mandavit cisdem Thesaurario et Baronibus quod cum eodem 
Roberto, tam de omnibus pecuniarum summis por ipsum ad recepiam 
aril predieti et alibi a predicto decimo septimo die Octobris, anno 
xvii, usque xxix® diem Septembris, anno xxv", de prestito reeeptis, quam 
do empeione arcuum, sagittarum, eordarum pro arcubus, et omnium alioruim 
necessariorum per ipsum ad opus Regis provisorum, et liberacione 
orundem, necion de armaturis et omnibus aliis rebus Regis que in cus 
fodia ejusdem Roberti in Turi predicta medio tempore extiterunt, una 
cum aliis eustubus et expensis super custodiam premissoram omnium per 
Spsun factis, computarent, et super compotum suuun predictum debitas 
‘llocaciones, juxta vim et effectim mandatoram Regis, tam sub privato 
fet secreto sigill’ Regis quam sub sigillo de Griffon'’ ei direetorum, fieri 
facerent. 


























1 -We aro nob aware that any impres- Rymor's Fedora, vol. i, p. 1076, edit. 
sion of tho seal of the grifia, used by 7 a document is given from Close 
award Ti, haa been ‘described. In Boll 19 Haw. IIL 1980—"de ltteris sub 
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‘Expasst. 

Bt in ij incuaibus, ij. paribus sufocaliom, vij. martellis grossis et 
minutia, i. bieorn’,j. grynston cum le wynche, jj. touymnes,? mm. libris ferri, 
zx. garbis asseris, et x1. quarteriis earbooum pro officio et operacionibus 
fabrorum, xl. lignis voeatis cost’ pro balistis inde faciendis, al. ligois pro 
telar’? balistarum, xij. libris nervoram, xx. libris vis ris gross fli 
Zl. paribus stirop’ et clay’ pro balistis predictis, 1. nockes pro telar’, xij 
‘paras hamorum, firmaelorum, et anzlorum pro bandric’, exx. clavis vooat 
Somernailes pro telar, ij libris vernish, j- eorio equino, e, eornubus pro 
Gictia alistis, ij Ibris care et ood’,‘c. boces pro tear’, ij. pecis balon’, 
patellis encis pro visco calefaciendo, 1. skynons, de. pa 
takett’, vj. paribus passuum de corma cervoram pro telat’, ij. pellibus 
‘vooatis hnadefhisskynnes, ere pro bracles telar’, pergameno pro balists, et 
jj. cists pro officio et opere balistariorum emptis per dictum tempus hujus 

‘xx. i, xr. . if d., per breve Regis de sigillo Grifon’ datum 
x° die Junii, anno xix, per quod Rex mandavit eidem eustodi quod do 

5 ‘per ipsum de Waltero de Wotewange receptis instrumenta 
fibrin ot blistaris pro pssagio Regis ordinate emi, & endem inte 
Jnenta pro fabris Jobanni Lyghtfot, et pro balistariis’ magistro Roberto 
‘Lalblast' et Simoni Vernynghowe, per indenturam liberare faceret, De 

rug instruments et rebus preseriptis respondet infra, sieut continetur 

Et in defectubus areuum, balistarum, sagittarum, et 

‘quarell’ reparandis et emendandis per diversas viees, una cum cera, vernish, 
eepo, cormubus, nockes, hundiisslickynnes, hamis, cordis, earbonibus, al 

‘auearum, et aliis diversis rebus pro reparacione predieta, neenon barellis 
pro armaturis fraiandis, clavis ferri,oleo, farfure, eoreo, diversis eolorib 

ro reparacione et emendacione diversoram armorum, baudrie’, Grmaculis 

































































secreto sigllo Regis, vocato Griffoun, crossbow when in a state of. 
frst, ad aencenriuesliceandis,” whereby likewise described as appertaini 
{he King directs the treasurer and barons ta”; the baudri¢ were probably some 
tthe Exchequer to recogui “trea portions ofthe pparias fer bending the 
Qe aeereto sigile notro vocsto Griffoun,” bow, which was done by aid ofa stirrap- 
‘ss of foree and eect in regard to del- ‘fon attached to the end of tho 
‘Veres ox payments made in vartue thereof ‘8 shown in Skelton's Mlustrations 
Dy siewstda, receivers, or bali, Ae, of — of the Goodrich Court Armoury, pL xciv. 
ianow, lands, and tenements, “ad’ca- ‘The ham, hooks, here mentioned with, 
eran’ nostramrerervatoras.” ‘The other articles, were for drawing the cord, 
Fike wil be found repented in 1841, id. ae shown in the apparstus there figured, 
p- 1162. Wehope to give onsome future “Tiller” properly sigified the stock, but 
Tearon a falinotin ofthe vasious pry wometimet the entire, combow. “Nar 
reals end seeveta used by Edward II 

3 Probebly towelirous or towels, the 
technical name for a emall iron tubo at analogy 
‘he bask of forge through which the called a tiller and im Sufelk, azeording 
‘wind fom the bellows is conveyed to the to Moor's Glossary, the handle of a farm, 
fre. shovel, Be, is so termed. 

The tela’, ox ban beon observed pre- ¢ Code in explained in the Prompto- 








‘The nocks to receive the cords of the 
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ferr’ pro eisdem, meremio pro telar’ balistaram, bordis pro coffiis facfendis 
aad arous, et doleis ad balistas, sagittas, cordas, et armaturas imponondas et 
trussandas ad traducendum versus parte(s) Francie pro guerra Regis, simul 
cum is diversorum operariorum premissa reparancium, ac ociam 
Datellagio, cariagio, et portagio rerum earundem per diversas vices et 
diversa tempora, infra predictum tempus hujus compotus,—xxxij. li xi 
8. x. d., per predictum breve Regis annotatnm supra in titalo bujus 
‘compotis, ot per aliud breve Regis de predicto sigillo Griffon’ datum primo 
die Februarii, anno xix*, per quod Rex mandavit eidem custodi quod 
omnes arcus, sagittas, balistas, baudic’ (sic) quarell’, haueepes, armaturas, 
_gunnis cum sagittis et pellotis,reparare, et coffras (et) dolia pro eis imponendis, 
6t trussandis providere et emere, et en in mauibus pro passagio Regis 
eskippare faceret, sieut continetur ibidem ..... Bt in centum minut 
ingeniis vocatis {tibald’,’ pro passagio Regis versus Normenniam 
partes transmarinas, faciendis, bordis et alio meremio, rotis, 
lavis, laneeis’ forr’ ascerat, cordis et aliis minutis ‘neceseari 
cisdem empi 
yerum premissaram de diversis locis ubi empta fuerunt et provisa usque 
rediotam Turrim Regis, ao eciam stipondiis earpentariorun ingenia 
Sila facieneium, per diveraas vices dicto anno xix®.—exvlj i ix. 8. iid. ob., 
por brove Regis de predicto sigillo datum primo die Octobris dic 
xix®., per quot! Rex mandavit eidem enstodi quod eentum Ribal'pro guerra 
Regis) fleri faceret, sient continetur ibidem. De quibus Ribald'respondet 
infra. Et in defectubus xxxij. pavillonum Regis majorum et minoram 
reparandis et emendandis, pannis de Worstede et Card’ de Lumbardia, filo 
diversi coloris, corda grosea et minuta, eoreis bovinis tannatls, mere 
post’ et cavill’,* pannis cilicini, et saccis, ollis, et elavis ferri, et aliis 
necessariis pro reparacione et emendacione dictorum pavillonum emptis, et 
in eisdem reparacione et emendacione expensis, preter card’, linum, telam, 
filum et eordam recepta de Johanne Coke, unde respondet infra, wna emn 
‘adiis et stipendiis quorandam pavillonariorum et aliorum operariorum cirea 
reparacionem et emendacionem predictas existencium, neenon eariagio 
eorum pavillonum de predicta Turri Regis London. usque ad pratum extra 
‘Bermoundesey ad erigendum et siceandum, ot de pratis ills usque predictam 
‘Turrim, et ais minutis expensis circa premissa factis per diversns vices et 
tempora diverse predicto anno xx™.,—x3). ij d., per breve Regis de 
figillo predicto datum ij. die Mareii eodom anno, per quod Rex mandavit 
idem custodi quod ommes pavillones, arcus, segittas, balistes, baudric’, 
Ihausepes,? armaturas, gunnis (sic) eum pelotis et pulvere pro eisdem gunnis, 
et omen lis ros Rogis gardarcbam suam tangentey, tam ncutodia gordon 
feustodis quam in eustodia Thome de Roldeston elerici Regis existentes, 
pro passagio ipsius Regis ordinatas, reparari et emendari, et pavillones, 
Arcus, sagittas, armaturas, ct alias res premissas eskippari et prefato 
























pro 
‘una cum earingio dictaram bordaram, rotaram, et aliarum 


















































* Ribaudequin, in Latin Ribaudegrias 
(Duesnge), an engine of war, being litle 
latform fometimes on wheols carrying 
A powerfal bow which threw javeline five 
for alx feet in length with great foro 

Beo Hoquetort’s Glossary, and Felix De 
‘Vigne Vado Mocum du Pointre,vol.i.pl. 
Atl, The name has boen derived from 
‘the Ritauds, the soldlery by whom these 











en were worked. 


‘cll, or eae  pog or pn ether 
cof wood or of inn, aconig to Doan 
fa py in French cherie Sn 





‘See Skelton's Tiustratjons of the Good 
ich Court Armoury, pl-xclv. | Theword 
‘oooure before, written haucrer, 
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‘Thome pro predicto passagio Regis liberare faceret, et per quod breve Rex 
vwult quod de vadiis, misis, et expensis aliis circa premissn per ipsum 
ceusiodem factis, idem custos debitam habeat allocacionem, sicut continetur 
Ibidem. « «Ht in maguo ingenio in predsta Turi dshungendo.ot 
eodem sioul eum ali dem traetando usque le Watergate ad 
5ij. shout? *ibidem prov ingeniis ilis ducendis ad naves Regis in la 
Paste ‘apad Gresewyeh, pro erdem et als rebus infraseriptis ducendis 
‘equ Calis od Regum proves et exam portagi x. gunn” cum tela ix 
1. pesiarum plumbi, v. barellorum pulveris, et e. 
nnagnoram peo plumbi pro cadem gunn’ wage die’ shou' i. bor” pro 
j. cor’ ad cavillas predictorum ingenioram imponendas inde facienda, 
i paperlgeey cabo)” pro dictis ingeniis emptis, una cum 
ondeccione’ predict ij, shout’, et vali et stipendiis carpentaiorum et 
ortitorum diversorum cirea premissn Iaborancium, per diversas vices— 
13}. d., per breve Regis de privato sigillo datum primo die 
Septembris predicto anno xx°. per quod Rex mandavit eidem eustodi quod 
‘omnia ingenia 12’ cam eorum apperatu in Tarri Regis predicta, ot 
ais divebe, seliee meremiaa, bord de Eatrich, claves eal pelles 
‘equinos et bovinos, pellot’, barellos, et salpetre, et pulver’, et omnimodas 
res alias ad ingenia et gunn’ ilis (sic) spectantes eskippari et jj. cabul’ nav’ 
pro navi Regis vocato la Rodecog'’, et dolia et coffras pro arcubus, sagit 
€t cordis trussandis emi, neenon omnes arcus et cordas sagitt’ in eustodia 
Spins cstodi eristentes trast snilitereakippari, ot en omnia Waltaro 
je Westone et Thome de Copham cleric is adducenda ad Regem 
aapud Calesiam iberarifaceret,sicut continetar ibidem, 


Onxswnera careite Rests, 
« «++ Mom computat liberatos Johanni de Padbury x. libros de 
diversis romane’ ad faciendam inde voluntatem Regis, et modo quo Rex 
ipsum assignavit per breve Regis de sigillo Griffon’ datum xv° die Sep- 
tembris, anno zix*, per quod Rex mandavit cidem custodi quod ipse x. 
Tibros diversarum romanc’ prefato Johanni ad faciendum inde voluntatem 
ipsius Regis, modo quo ipse Rex enndem Johannem assignavit ; et Johanni 
EZ Lovedate doce livros roman’, Thome de Collee j-librum romanc’, de 
dono Regis liberare faceret, sient continetur ibidem; et Johann’ de Lovedale 
ues libros de romanc’, et Thome de Colleye j. libram de romane’, de dono 
Regis, per idem breve Regis, sieut eontinetar ibidem. Et remanent ij. 
perpellicia, -y. libri de romanc’, xxyj. quaterui de diversis scriptia, et 
iiij. bag” cum rotalis et memorandis de diversis computibus. . . . . . 




































































Ivonsia 2 IsstRUMENTA FAEROREM ET BALISTARIORUX, 
dom reddit eompotum de jj ingeniis cum apparstu, x. gunnis cum telar’ 


A shouta, a bout, Shagt ia Flemish for the hice of a Yont—una navicola 
sod Detch, is a tora sot uncommonly voosta shonta” So slso wo find in Park 
‘ord by old writers, and im some of the alla vol. i. p. $45, im the year 1409, 
Fes acts Eitihomed tated elon of“ ectanet drial ot 
ip duckebooting & oil called a shout, 
Tn the eomgetus of Wallam de Kelleey, 
Royal Works, 2 Eds 
Ssnoget_misclaneoun sestrds of the 
Ghects Remembrascer, are paymanta for 
Shustracting the woodea budge at West bergen 
Iinster, anengineto drive ples x, and Cour de Lion, 4786, 


Clerk of 
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unde jj. gross’, v. parvis barellis cum salpetre, sulphure vivo et alio pulvere 
pro dietis guonis, Ixxijj. pellot’ plambi grossis, xxx}. parvis pellot, vj. peciis 
Plumb if Incubus wij. mares, psibustonelarum, "x. grb 
fsceris, do. libris fersi Ispam’, jj paribus suffocalium, jj. bicom’, et ij. 
touyrnes, simul receptis de predicto ‘Thoma de Hattefeld in garderoba 
prodieta per diversas vioos infra dictum tompus hnjas compotus, sicut 
‘eontinotur in dicto rotulo de parti «Et missis Regi’ usque 
Calesiam, inter alias armature ‘idem misses per Clementem 
‘Atte Merke valettum eamere sue, fj. ingeniis eam apparatu, x. gunni (sie) 
eum telar’, quorum ¥j. gross’, v. parvis barellis curs salpetre et sulphure 
vivo, Ixxii, pellot’plumbi grossis, xx<j. parvis pellot’, et vj. peciis plumbi 
pro gunnis predic, por duo brevia Regia, quorum j, datim primo die 
Septembris, et aliud seoundo die Septembris, anno xx°, allocatis supra in 
articula liberacionum armaturarum et indentura predicti Clementis alloo’ 
ibidem de receptis, sicut continetur.ibidem, De quibus idem Clemens debet 
respondere, et respondet infra, Et eq? 


























* Ta printing the foregoing document tion elsewhore in tho record, ax in the 
‘the contractions have been extonded, ex- exprassion “ij. shout,” with t line over 
‘ceptin numerous osees whore some doubt the t, we conclude that " gunnis” is the 
fcccurred as to tho correct reading. We plural of the aglish word gun. Mr. 
ay remark in particular, as regan 

ford "gan," thet Ie 
Ynitten thus, or “gan,” with a hore 
Tontal line over the last letter; with one forr’y—"ij, gunner” fore’ j. gunmer’ de 
‘Gxveption only * gannu,” withaline over Inton.” 

fhe'w. As we find this mode of contrac- 














Proceedings at Meetings of the Archarslogical Xnstitute, 
Desember 6, 1861. 
Octavius Monaax, Esq., M.P., Vioo-President, in the Chajr. 


Ar the commencement of the proceedings of another session Mr. 
‘offered some remarks on tho encouraging progress of the Institute during 
the year, alludi ally to the gratification which had been afforded by 
‘ccasional exhibitions of works of ancient art at the meetings in the previous 
season in London, and to the agreeable mecting held at Peterborough, 
For the ensuing year a great display of medigral art had been proposed at 
the South Kensington Museum, on occasion of the International Exhibition. 
‘The Central Committee of the institute contemplated the formation, of one 
special exhibition only in the coming year, to be arranged for the monthly 
moeting of the Society in June ; the subjects selected being Enamel and 
Niello, with the view of presenting @ more complete illustration, than here- 
tofore attempted, of the history and progress of those remarkable Decora- 
tive Arts, in all countries, and especially in England, from the earliest 
Periods. “Mr. Morgan alladed to the cheering prospects of the Annial 
Mecting, which had been fixed for the ensuing year at Woreester, where 
Tastitute had found very cordial encouragement ; a very pleasant and 
aunties gutbeing Weald double tks ues ts « looky oo Sal of 
intoresting objects. 

‘A copy of the recent publication by Mr. Hayley Mason, of Chichester, 
‘was brought before the meeting, consisting of the Architectural History of 
Chichester Cathedral, by Professor Willis, accompanied by an essay on the 
recent fall of the spire; also memoirs, on Boxgrove Priory, by the Rev. 
J. Le Petit, and on Shoreham Chureh, by Edmund Sharpe, Esq, read at 
the Meoting of the Institute at Chichester in 1853, 

Mr. M. Houszowe Broxax communicated an account of a Greek helmet, 
found in the River Tigris, and which he kindly sent for examination, 
‘This valuable object bed been exhibited at a previous meeting, in April, 
1856, as noticed in this Journal, vol. xii. p. 273. We are indebied to 
Mr, Bloxam's kindness for the following particulars relating to this very 
interesting discovery, as detailed by him at a Meeting of the Northampton 
Architectural Society, in October, 1856. In June, 1854, Mr. Richird 
Banner Oakeley, of Oswaldkirk Hall, Yorkshire, by whom the helmet was 
Presented to Mr. Bloram, being on tour in the Bast, visited Trebizond, 
‘and proceeded to Disbeker on the Tigris. Here he obtained a raft, the 
‘usual mode of transit down the river, to convey him to Mosul ; on arriving 
below the town of Til, the point where the river Sert, the ancient Centrites, 
Joins the Tigris, the raft was drifting near the shore into shallow water, 
‘when one of the men pushed his boat-hook into the stream to thrust the 
raft of from the shore, and on lifting it out of the water the bronze helmet 
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was brought up by the hook. Mr. Oakley purchased it for a. few piastres, 
Mout a shiling storing. ‘The spot whero it was found ia one of ine 
terest, it may be remembered, in connexion with the history of the Ten 
‘Thousand Greeks, who, after the defeat and death of Cyrus the Younger at 
Cunaxa, 2.0. 401, refusing to entor the service of Artaxerxes his successor, 
commenced the memorable retroat recorded by Xenophon. After several 
conflicts with the tribes bordering on the Tigris, thoy arrived at last at the 
Centrites, one of its principal tributaries, a stream 200 ft. in brendth, and 
hhere found a large force drawn up on the opposite shore to oppose their 
passage. Guides, however, and a ford were found; the enemy were thrown 
off their guard by'a mancotvre, and the Grecks succeeded in crossing the 
river with small loss, at a spot, as it is supposed, about two miles distant 
from its junction with the ‘Tigris, where the town of Til is situated, and 
where the remarkable helmet now in Mr. Bloxai's possession was recovered 
from the bed of the river by the singular chance above stated, Thence the 
Ten Thousand continued their retreat by Trebizond and the Southern shore 
of the Euxine, 

The helmet, although, as will be seen by the accompanying woodeut, 
differing materially in form from the Greek type occurring in soulyture, oF on 
antique vases anil coins, d&c., and also from nomerous existing specimens, is 
neither an Assyrian nor a Persian head-picee, and may be regarded as one 























of the brazen easques mentioned by Xenophon in his account of the accou- 
trements of the Greck stipendiaries in tho army of Cyrus. The bronze 
helmets with which we are most familiar are either skull caps, or of the 
usual nasal type. An example, bearing considerable similarity to this 
helmet occurs on a scarce coin of one of the Greco-Bactrian monarchs, 
Buoratides IL, who succeeded v.c. 140, Whilst, from the circumstances 
above stated, there appenr, song grounds forthe wsppoiion hat the 
hielmet here represented had been lost in the retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
it must be admitted that possibly it may have belonged to one of the soldiers 
of Alexander the Great, who, about 330 3.c., traversed the countries 
ordering on the Euphrates and the Tigris, and comprised in his conquest 
the kingdom of Bactria, In either case it must be regarded as a relic of 
remarkable interest. 

"The following notice of an incised marking or symbol recently observed 
on one of the stouss of Stonehenge, was then communicated by Dr. Gzonoe 

a 





Vou, 31%. 
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R, Tare, MD. Royal Artillery.—“ On February 16th 1861, 1 visited Stone- 
henge, one of my principal objects being to search for inscriptions or 
sauptning on he Hower of Thick. thet monument ia formed! Thad 
repeatedly examined the very singular incised markings on the rocks at 
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Routia Linn, Old Bewick, and Doddington Moors in Northumberland, and 
had been informed that some incised symbol or concentric citeles of a 
‘sinlar charaeter had been found on Long Meg in Cumberland.' I there 
fore hoped to discover some seulpturing of a like kind at Stonehenge. 
‘After long examination, both of the standing and the fallen stones, I was 
Aelighted to catch a glimpse of some symbol or character on the under 
surface of the fallen impost of one of the great trilithe of the inner circle. 
One of the stones of this trlith is still standing, but the other and the 
‘impost fell about one hundred years ago. The inscription is on the under 
surface of the impost, and occupies a position midway between the mortices. 
It is about 9 in. in length, and is incised, but, being encrusted with lichens, 
and westher-worn, it must be viewed in a particular light to trace its form, 
which, however, under favorable circumstances, is distinct enough to an 
eye accustomed to read water-worn setiptorings. Its form is here shown 
(see woodcut). About 3 in. from it is a hollow 3 of an inch in diameter, 
similar to those which are seen associated with tite remarkable markings on 
rocks in Northumberland * 

I believe this incised character to be archaic, probably eoeval with the 
‘erection of the Stonehenge circle; it has the same weather-worn appearance 
2s the Northumberland seulpturings, which doubtless were the work of 
ancient British people. Beyond generally expressing an of 
antiquity of the curious mark or symbol now first noticed at Stonchengo, 
T do not attempt to speculate on its origin oF meaning.” 

On comparing the sketches, for which we are indebted to Dr. Tate's 
Kindness, with the groundplan and views of Stonehenge given by Sir 














2 Tis represented amongst the lus _* Some of these have been figured in 
trations of Sir Garduer Wilkinsoa’sme Sir Gartner Wilkinson's Memoin, ut 
tmoir on British remains, Journal Brit aypra, plate 10, 

‘Breb. Asioe, 1860, 118, 
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Richard Colt Hoare in his Ancient Wilts, vol. i. pp. 148, 153, it appears 
that the impost in question is not that of the teilithon which fellon January, 
1797, a catastrophe of which an account, accompanied by two views, was 
communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. Maton, and published 
in the Archeologia, vol. xiii, p. 103. ‘That trilithon is marked Bi. in the 
plan given by Sir B. 0. Hoare, from a careful survey taken in 1810. Its 
impost (B. 3), now lies near the verge of the outer circle, on the N.W. side 
‘of the group. ‘The impost to which Dr. ‘Tate's curious communication 
relates, appears to be nearly in the contro of the circle, being that marked 
D 3, in the ground plan, and it lies across the so-called altar stone, de- 
seribed in Ancient Wilts, ut supra, p. 149. ‘The precise period when’ this 
trilithon fell does not seem to have’ been recorded ; it was prostrate at the 
time when Stukeley’s views were taken in 1722. Attention having been 
excited by Dr. Tate's discovery, the impost bearing the incised marking 
was subsequently examined by an Archeologist resident in Wiltshire, Dr. 
Thurnam, of whoso skill and accuracy in the investigation of ancient 
remains we have had frequent experience; the interest of the subject 
renders it desirable to placo his independent testimony before our readers. 
"The markings (Dr. Thurnam states) aro comparatively sharply cut, 
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Toned mans, Stonshango.—feao, one-one orignal Tength. 


but, though now covered with lichens and time-stains, may I beliove have 
been made in modern times since the fall of the stone about 1620. I was 
curious to ascertain whether there are any similar markings in a corre- 
sponding position on the under surface of the impost of the adjoining trlith, 
which fell in 1797, but there is nothing of the kind. ‘The markings do not 
exactly correspond with Dr. Tate’s drawing; that which I send is I believe 
accurate. (See woodcut). ‘The Roman V is very distinet, and the Ls only 
slightly leas so. I should suppose tho whole to havo boen the work of some 
casual visitor to the spot, possibly soon after the fall of the stone; by 
whaterer hand the markings were made, considerable time must have been 
spent in the operation. ‘They are very nearly in the centre of the stone 
and mid-way between the two mortices.” Having thus given the various 
reailings of these remarkable characters ot symbols, the question must be 
loft to furthor investigation ; it is scarcely needful to point out how strong, 
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an argument in favor of the more remote antiquity of the markings 
may, as we apprehend, be drawn not less from their having become s0 
thieldy onerusted with lichen as to have escaped the notice of many 
Keen observers, bat also from the improbability that charactors could 
hhave been thus carefully incised on so hard a material by any “‘ easual 








Visitor. 
‘The following report of the progress of the excavations at Uxioconium 
‘was received from Henry Johnson, Esq., M.D., Secretary of the Exeava- 
tions'Committee at Shrewsbury, accompanied by a photograph of an 
inscribed monument recently brooght to light.—-\« About the middle of 
September last we began to dig in the cemetery jast outside the city walls 
‘on the East, and adjacent to the Watling Street. Very shortly » massive 
Jnseribed stone was found, on the upper part of which were remains of a 
seulptured figure, to which it had apparently served as a base, but the feet 
only of the figure remain, The inscription has not hitherto been satisfac- 
torily deciphered? We have trenched all over the field called the cemetery, 
‘or at least that part, in which, being near the Wetling Street, it was thought 
that probably some remains might be brought to light, and numerous 
cinerary urn of various sizes Et tocas hase boen feud, sme of thom 
mite entire. ‘The largest, unfortunately broken, had measured about 24 
inches in diameter. Some of the ums are of the usual fashion of sopul- 
thral oll foand in England, and these generally contain burnt human 
bones, bat by no means the whole of the skeleton. ‘There are also vasos 
with a neck, or earthen bottles. With the fragments of bone we have found 
several small fask-shaped phials of green glass, of the kind usually called 
Jachrymatories, but probably used to contain perfame or unguent, and, in 
the sand with which they are mostly filled, T have noticed occasionally some 
admixture of carbonaceous matter, which may be the result of the action of 
fire upon some resinous or oleaginous substance which they originally eon- 
tained. Some have evidently been exposed to such a degree of heat that 
the glass has been softened or partially fused. ‘The fragments of two glass 
bowls, objects of much greiter rarity, have also been disinterred. ‘Two 
small file lamps have been found, one of them marked with the potter's 
ame xoDes, on the underside. Both the lamps and glass bottles have been 
found either within the urns or very near them. In one or two places wo 
hhave noticed a stratum of ebareoal, possibly the site of the funereal fre. No 
bones of animals have occurred, as so commonly found in the previous 
diggings, and no human or other bones unburnt. Some rade foundations 
were uncorered in one part of the field, possibly remains of a tomb; a 
modern land-drain had been earried through them, and no signs of interment 
appeared. ‘Tvro coins only have been met with in the eemetery; one of them 
Lbelieve has been identified as a coin of Commodas. ‘The examination of 
‘the cemetery having been completed the workmen were employed on garden 
‘ground at Norton, on the North side of the city, possibly part of the ancient 
necropolis of Urioeonium ; at a depth of three fect in clay a large cinerary 
‘um was found, broken in pieces ; it had been placed on two tiles cemented 
together, with a second brass coin of Trajan imbedded in the cement. ‘The 
deposit was surrounded by traces of cremation. We now propose to com- 
tence operations on the other side (the North) of the Watling Street. I 



































2k has om figured, with other Roman relics lately found at Wroxeter, 
Gent Mag. Apri, 186, p. 401. 
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have very lately recovered a bronze statuette of Mereury formerly found at 
‘Wroxeter, and purchased for half-a-crown by a young man, assistant to a 
chemist at Shrewsbury. He had emigrated to Aftica, and the Roman lar 
was, as I feared, for ever lost to our country; but within the last few days he 
returned, and has given it to the Museum, where I hope soon to see another 
like reli, a statuette of Diana, now in’ the possession of a farmer nea 
ight log of the goddess has unfortunately beon broken 
off? Antique sculptures and images, it is believed, were frequently muti- 
lated through @ certain superstitious notion, to destroy their supposed 
gst or mage power.” : 
. HiitanY Davies, who had kindly prosented to the Institute a 
copy of his accurate Survey of the previous excavations at Wroxeter, now 
sené a detailed plan of the Roman cemetery, with indications of the spots 
where the reliof noticed by Dr. Johnson had’ occurred. A. special vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Davies, for this interesting memorial of the late 
investigations. -It is hoped that the friendly contributions of those who giva 
attention to Roman remains in this country will speedily enable the Com- 
mittee at Shrewsbury to extend their field of operation. 

‘A memoir by Mre Gronox Pernre, of Kirkwall, Corresponding Member 
of the Institute, was read, deseribing the recent excavation of the tamulus 
in Orkney, known as Maes-How. (Published in this Journal, vol. xvi 
p- 353.) Lord Taxnot os Macammoe, who came to the meeting, on arriving 
from Ireland, shortly after the proceedings had commenced, called attention 
to the remarkable analogy which appears between that cur 
tumulas and eertain ancient remains of the same li 
kingdom, especially New Grange. He pointed out that the singularly 
contracted dimensions of the entrance passage precluded the possibility 
that such structures could hare served, as had been conjectured, as 
habitations. 

‘Mr. Hawrrr gave a notice of a gauntlet of buff leather lately added to 
the Tower Collection, and also of some rare kinds of armour formed of 
‘cales and small round plates 

Mr. Ronanr Frrcx communicated a short eccount of a beautifal mural 
painting lately brought to light at the west end of the north aisle in St, 
Gregory's Church, Norwich. He exhibited an admirable drawing of this 
‘curious relic of art, executed with great care by Mr. Winter, of Norwich. 
‘The costume and armour, and details of architecture, aro very curious ; the 
date of the painting may be assigned to about 1450.’ Mr. Fitch's deserip- 
tion was as follows:—* During the progress of the restoration of St. 
Gregory's Chureh, Norwich, in July last, the workmen discovered a remark- 
ably fiae mural painting, representing St. George and the Dragon ; the 
portions which time and the original obliterator have left, are as fresh i 
‘color and as distinet as if they had been executed only a few years since. 
‘The figures of the horse and St. George, who was tutelar saint of the city, 
are as large as life, and not only is the combat represented, but evidently 
the story attendant on the encounter has been figured in the back ground. 

‘he dragon is on the ground, a portion of the spear appears within its open 
YFws, but the weapon seems to have been broken, for between the hind 
Jegs of the horse and the tail of the dragon is seen the broken spear, lend 
ing to the conclusion that St. George had failed in overcoming the monster 





















































2 his stotuette is Sgured, Gent. Meg. Apri, 1862, p. 401, 
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with 
is represented as having drawn his = 
heary blow with it. The ornamentation is profuse, the red cross of St. 
George glows on the breast of the saint, and a series of small shields with 
the same device are apparent. The Libyan Princess Cleodolinda kneels 
‘on 8 rock to the right holding a lamb by a ribbon. In a cavern under- 
neath her are seen the progeny of the sealy monster, issuing forth as if 
eagerly looking for its retura with the e prey. At the top of the 
Picture appear the King and Queen of Selene, her parents, as if looking 
ut from a tower within the city. ‘The upper part of the pictare, is more 
perfect than the lower. ‘The battlements and roofs of the houses within 
‘the walls have lost litle of their early colouring. Beneath the painting is 
part of an inscription,—Pray for the soul of —— which may have recorded 
the death of the donor, but it is to be regretted that the nme is now irre- 
corerably lost ; 8 member probably of the far-famed St. George's Company, 
and one who regarded the saint with the highest veneration. Thad for- 
gotten to mention that the painting was diseovered on the removal of the 
Organ, which occupied the west end of the north aisle, for the purpose of 
leaning the walls. Imay add that it is not a fresco but an oil painting. 
‘The extreme height is 17 ft. and the width 9 ft. 9} in, ‘This remarkable 
example of ancient art will be preserved, but I regret to state that the 
parish authorities have thought ft to oil and “restore it by repainting 
‘some portious.”” 


lance ; this view is borne out by the circumstance that the champion 
rd, and he is preparing to deal a 



































Fntiquities and Clarks af xt Erbibiten, 
By Col. Lernoy, R.A., throogh Mr. Hewitt—A singular little relic of 
bronze, stated to have been found in railway 
excavations between Basingstoke and And- 
over. Itappears to represent a labrum, such 
‘as were used by the ancients in their baths. 
It is a diminutive, shallow, circular basin, 
about 24 in. in diameter, with a low soat all 
around within, upon which are seated small 
figures, about 13 in. in height, apparently 
representing naked boys, or bathers dis 
porting themselves in the water. In the 
- centre of the basin is a small cireular ped 
tal upon which some object has been affixed, 
probably statuette, the jet of a fountain 
throwing water into the labrum, or the like. 
‘This curious object is supposed to be of the 
Roman period. 

By Beaux Boris, Esq., MLP.—A 
bronze weight obtained in July last at Croy- 
land, on oceasion ofthe visit of the Institute 
to that place during the annual meeting at 
Peterborough. It was stated to have been, 
found in or near the site of the monastery. 
We are indebted to Mr. Botficld’s kindness 
for the accompanying woodeuts. Tt will 

secren bbe seen that it is in form of an escutcheon, 
room weight fnuadat Cropland. charged with the arms of England, possibly 
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Aenoting that it was a standard weight, or at least ajasted by the 
pondus Regis. It weighs 4 oz., or a quarter of a pounds the date may 
te as early as the fourteenth century. A bronze weight of similar form, 
and of later date, has been figured in this Journal, vol. xvi., p. 165, with 
notices of other examples, in which, however, the perforation, intended. 
probably for facility of conveyance or of suspension, is towards the 
lower extremity of ‘A. leaden heater-shaped weight with 
‘the royal arms is in the museum of tho Society of Antiquariess 
around the edge is the Angelic Salutation—Avo Maria. It was found 
with another like weight in Wharfedale, Yorkshire, as stated in the 
Catalogue of the Society’s Collection, p. 24. 

By Mr. W. J. Beusnano Suiri,—Threo powder-flasks or touch-boxes, 
date the sixteenth century, one of them of steel, with engraved ornaments, 
German work; another of wood inlaid with ivory, representing a stag-hunt ; 
the third of wood, inlaid with bono, dc, and brass studs arranged in 
concentric and interlacing circles ; the mounting of stecl. ‘The various 
fashions of objects of this class are well shown in Skelton’s Illustrations 
of the Goodrich Court Armoury, vol. fi. plates 123—126, 

By Mr. Ooravios Monoax, M.P.—A. Chinose personal seal, of agate, 
engraved with an inseription in the ancient characters which occur on 
Chinese seals of metal, erystal, wood, d&e., and also on the simall seals of 
‘white porcelain found frequently in Ireland, to which the specimen exhibited 
ia somewhat similar in fashion, 

By Miss Feanner0x.—A collection of ancient documents, seals, and 
family memorials ; also several specimens of embroidery, a portion of the 
‘orfray of a vestment, displaying figures of saints; date sixteenth century 
‘and a curious representation of Flora, surrounded by animals, flowers, &., 
‘worked in gold and silver. 

By Dr. Keutsn, President of the Society of Antiquaries of Ztrich—A. 
photograph of a singular object in the museum of the Society, bein, 
hollow dodecahedron of bronze, with a ball attached to each of the angles. 
Each of the pentagonal sides is pierced with a circular opening, and no two 
of these perforations are of equal diameter. A similar relie, found near St. 
Peter's Church, Carmarthen, is in the Museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, See Catalogue, p. 24, where other examples are noticed, 

‘By Mr, Daxter, Gonxsy, F.8.8.—Two interesting portraits, date sixteenth. 
century, one of them supposed to reprosent Prince Arthur, elder brother of 
Henry VILL It may be, however, an early portrait of that sovereign, 
Doing apparently that of a person in more advanced years than, Prineo 
‘Arthur, who died in 1602, aged only sixteen. ‘This portrait is on panel, 
representing a young man in the prime of life, three quarters to the Tight 
‘without beard or moustaches ; the hair shorts a flat bonnet with the brim 
turned up and fastened with an enseigne or medallion over the right brow. 
He wears a furred crimson gown, a rich pendant jewel, eollar of pearls and 
igoms, and holds in his right hand a red and white rose. This curious 

iting bears mach resemblance to that at Windsor, formerly in possession 
‘Of Charles I., and considered by Mr. Scharf to portray Prince Arthur. 
‘The second portrait is inscribed Henricus Dominus Darnley, Rex Scotorum, 
1562 ; it is a painting of his time, on panel, presenting features of strong 
similarity to the supposed portraits of the Consort of Mary Stuart. In. his 
Jefe hand he holds an hour-glass, inseribed, Cogita mori—Anno 1562, 
‘Tho hair, beard and moustaches, are light brown; the general aspect is 
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that of a young man of twenty-five to thirty. It may be remembered that 
‘two years subsequently to the date occurring on this portrait, Sir James 
Melville, in his account of his memorable interview with Elizabeth, de- 
scribes Daruley, whose age at that time (in 1564) was only eighteen, as 
‘liker a woman than a man, for he was lovely, beardless, and Jady-faced.”” 
The inseription giving Darniey’s name is probably a recent addition, and 
‘Melville's account seems to prove that the painting cannot be received as a 
portrait of that prince. 












‘Tannary 10, 1862. 
‘Wruuaxt Tire, Bsq., MLP., F-S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Punvioustx to commencing the ordinary proceedings of the meeting Mr. 
‘Tite observed, hat sinco they had last assembled together an event had 
taken place which had filed all hearts with the deepest sorrow. In the 
absence of their President, Lord Talbot de Malahide, the painful doty had 
devolved upon him (Mr. Tite) to express, on this their first mecting of the 
new year, the sense of deep regret with which the Institate, in common 
-with all elasses of Heer Majesty’s loyal subjects, must regard the lamentable 
Dereayement which she had recently sustained in the untimely decease of 
the Prince Consort. Every member of the Society, Mr. Tite felt assured, 
‘would share in heartfelt sorrow at such a national calamity ; all must 
deplore the loss of the enlightened and beneficent Patron who had for som 
years. graciously favored the Society with his encouragement, aud by hi 

rsonal participation in their gs. The Prince had with most 
Vid condescension repeatedly exerted his ndaence in obtsining the graci 
permission of the Queen, by which objects of very choice and precious 
character, preserved in the royal collections, had been entrusted to the 
Society, to which he had so generously extended his patronage. Mr. Tite 
could not refrain from bearing his heartfelt tribute, not only to the conde- 
seension of the Prince on many occasions, bat to his high attainments, and 
to the constant devotion of his time and thoughts to the promotion of 
the Arts, and of all the interests of National advancement or cultivation. 
‘The loss of s0 beneficent and accomplished a Patron must be a cause of 
sadness and most heartfelt condolence, not only to all members of the In- 
stitute, but to all who had experienced with them that kindly encourage- 
ment with which the lamented Prince had constantly fostered every effort 
associated with the progress of National refinement and intelligence. He 
(Mr. Tite) would venture to express the hope, that their gracious Queen, 
in this her great trial and extremity of sorrow, might find in the deep 
sympathy of her loyal subjects some slight balm of consclation. 

‘The following address of loyal condolence was then read, which had been 
laid before Her Majesty by the President, on behalf of the Institute, as an. 
Ihunble expression of deep sorrow and sympathy in so great a calamity :— 

‘The Humble Address of the Members of the Archaeological Instituto 

of Great Britain and Ireland :— 
May it please your Majesty, 

‘We beg leare to approach your presence in order to express our sorrow 
for the sad bereavement which your Majesty hes sustained in the death of 
‘your Royal Consort. Tn common with all your subjects, we feel the blow 
‘hich has fallen on 2 family—the chief ornament and pride of our country. 

‘As one of the many Societies in the land, whose objects are tho investi- 
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gation of its National Monuments, and the promotion of the Fine Arts, we 
Tament the loss of one who speut his life and used his exalted position not 
only in the advancement of all the Arts of Peace, and in the foundation of 
‘one of the most distinguished Schools of Art, but in the improvement of 
the eondition of the poor and the aflicted, and in the solution of the great 
social problems of the day. 

‘And ve also ask Ieavo to oxpress to your Majesty our more partion! 
sorrow at the loss of our kind Patron, who honored our meetings with his 
presences who aided us with his enlightened counsel; and who dbtained for 
us your Majesty's permission on soveral occasions to exhibit choice apoci- 
‘ens of Art in the possession of the Crown. 

Words eannot express what we feel on this occasion. May God, in His 
morey, vouchsafe to your Majesty the necessary strength to bear up under 
this your heary afliction, and preserve you for many years to your fection 
ate people. 

In the name of the Archological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 

(Signed) Tanuor pp Matamos. 











‘Mr. Geonse Perare, of Kirkwall, Corresponding Momber of the Insti- 
tute, communicated an account, with illustrative drawings, of the remains 
of a circular charch at Orphir in Orkney (printed in this Journal, vol. xvii. 
p. 227.) This, as it is believed, is the only example in North Britain of a 
type whiich occurs not unfrequntly in some parts of Northern Europe. Me. 
Tite observed that he had recently visited one of the most inéeresting spe- 
cimens of this class of churches existing in England, the Ronnd Church at 
Northampton, which had sufored much from neglect and decays it was 
proposed to connect its restoration, now entrusted to Mr, Gilbert Scott, 
with the purpose of a memorial to the late Marquis of Northampton, for= 
merly Presidont of the Iustitute, whose kind and generous encouragement 
‘ras doubtless gratefully remembored hy muy present ie 

‘A memoir was then read, addressed by one of the foreign Honorary 
Corresponding Members of the Institute, the Count Coxstanme Trsi- 
xrewier, a distinguished archeologist, brother of the President of the 
Society of Antiquaries at Wilna, His commonication was illustrated by 
numerous eareful ground plans and representations of entrenched works, 
hillfortresses, and other remains of early antiquity in Lithuania, prosenting 
apparontly features of analogy with vestiges of a like description in Great 
Britain. In common with other parts of Northern Europe, he observed, 
Lithuania presents none of those traces of Roman occupation which ocour 
in other localities. ‘The country had been traversed by the various nations 
who had migrated from Asia, probably, to the Southward and Westward 
regions of Kurope. ‘The traces aro chiefly tumuli and entrenchments. 
‘The Count proposed to divide these remains into four classes;—forts con- 
structed at the meeting of streams, or on the banks of rivers;—entrenched 
places of worship, usually on the summits af isoluted hills; on these sites, 
are frequently noticed small cavities full of ashes with traces of eremation, 
indicating, as it is supposed, places of sacrifice;—the third class co 
of large enclosed spaces, designed, as believed, for holding eounci 
the administration of justice;—and, lastly, the numerous tumuli, ealled in 
Polish Eurhany. These last the Count proposed to distinguish by the uses 
for which they appear to have been raised. Some seem to have been posts 
of observation raised around camps; others may have marked the lines of 
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migration of ancient races; others, again, are sepulchral, containing objects 

stone, brouze, and iron, similar, for the most part, to those of the same 
period found in Bngland and in Burope gen ‘Ornaments of female 
attire have been found also in abundanee, such as objects of glass and stone, 
‘and, near the eoast, ornaments made of amber. 

Mir. E. Lrovo delivered an elaborate disquisition on the landing of Juli 
Goat in Britain. His views do. not eoncur with those of the Astronomer 
Royal, or of Mr. Lewin. Mr. Lloyd stated that, availing himself of faci- 
lities of observation daring a prolonged residence at Romsgate, he had 
devoted much time to exploring the localities in question. He had arrived 
at the conclusion that Caesar had set forth on his first voyage to Brita 
from Wissant; he had landed in Cantium, a name which Mr. Lloyd mai 
ined belonged to that portion of Kent now called the Isle of Thanet; 
it might have extended to Dover and Canterbury, but there appears to be 
xno ground for the supposition that it applied to the distriet as far to the 
‘westward as Romney Marsh, or to the coast west of Dover, where, accord. 
ng to some authorities, Czsar’s landing had taken place. Mr. Lloyd, from 
careful examination of the coast, was inclined to believe that Shoulden, be- 
hind Deal, may have been the spot where Caesar landed; and he stated some 
‘conjectures on the state of the tide at the time of his arrival, in confirmation 
‘of that opinion, He moreover alluded to the discovery of certain fat- 
Dottomed boats of great antiquity at a spot where, as he thought possible, 
Cesar's fleet may bave beon drawn up on the shore for seourity, Referring 
to the fact that, at that period, Rutupice was an island, he ealled attention 
to the great changes which had taken place on the coast, and especially to 
that which had left dry the estuary by which the Isle of Thanet had been 
formerly divided from the mainland. ‘These changes Mr. Lloyd is disposed 
tp suite to the grdal deeposing of the channel in the straits of 

‘Me. Winx CLarrox communicated » photograph of the base or 
‘ground-work of a very curious relic of Roman occupation at Dover, accom~ 

ied by some notices of the discovery, daring the lst summer, of these 

sposed to mark the sight of a pharos upon the Western Heights, 

TS berg knowa acts Brenstne: it i olieved tat the eno 
mention of this vestige of some Roman structure in thet position occurs in 
‘Lambarde’s Perambulation of Keut, published in 1596, where itis stated, 
p. 158,—* there standeth yet uppon the high elife betweene the towne and 
the peere (as it were) not farre from that which was the house of the 
‘Templars, some remaine of a tower, now called Bredenstoue.” This 
portion of ancient masonry, and also the ruins of the circular church of 
the Templars, doubtless the seene of the memorable interview betwoon 
King Jolin and the legate from the Holy See, are represented, it has 
‘con supposed, inthe curious view of Dover st apparel in th time of 
IL, preserved amongst the Cott. MSS. in the British Museum, 

‘and of which a reduced copy was published a few years ago at Dover. 
The Bredenstone was doabtless the object mentioned by Montfaucon, 
‘Antiqu. Bxpl. Supp. tom. iv. p. 137, as a ‘grand moncean de mazures 
eo pierres et de chaux, qu’oa voit auprés de Dourre, que les gens du pays 
appellent la goutte da Diable,” regarded, it is cbserved, by some persous 
as the remains of 2 Roman pharos, but distinct from the well-known 
pharos-tower at the Castle, of which Montfaueon (ibid. p. 51) gives a good 
representation from s drawing seut to him in 1724 by the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury (Wake). In the History of Dover Castle by Darell, chaplai 
to Queen Elizabeth, and published in 1786, the Bredenstone or * the Devil's 
Drop,” ealled by him Ara Gasaris,” is given as a vignette headpiece. 
‘Ar Rat time it seems to havo beon & shapeless mass of masonry, aboot 
ten feet in height. It may be supposed that the popular name originated 
in a notion, of which many other instances ceour, that the huge mass had 
been dropped on the heights by supernatural agency ; but the word was 
inadvertently rendered by the learned French antiquary, above cited, as if 
it had signifed a liquid drop—“goutte du Diable.” In 1693, Lord 
Sydney, on his appointment as Lord Warden, summoned the Grand Court 
of Shepway to meet upon “Braidenstone Hill,” where he had been told 
that threo of his predecessors were sworn into office. ‘The Historian of 
Kent, Hasted, mentions Bredenstone [ill on the S.W. side of Dover, 
opposite to the Castle, and that there the ancient court. of Shepway ‘is, 
now kept,” and the Lords Warden sworn in. . Again, he observes that the 
hill on the S.W. of the town, called Brodenstone Hill, on which the ruin 
ff the ancient Roman phavos remained, is within the lordship of Bredon, 
jn the liberty of Dover, and that it once belonged to the Commandery of 
Swynfield, &e. ‘The site of the Templars’ church mentioned by Leland 
and other writers, and already noticed as situated on the same Heights, was 
Erought to light by the sepper in 18004 it wan cleared fiom dZbris’ and 
again exposed to view in 1854 by Col. Fitzherbert Grant. In the course 
of the works at the period first named, when the Heights ware strongly 
furtified, the Bredenstone had been buried under an acouraulation of elialle 
and soil thrown out of a trench then cut near the spot, but, in digging 
foundations for barracks last summer the platform, described as hexagoual, 
‘on which the structure had been erected was Inid open, and the Roman 
cliaracter of the masonry distinctly recognised. ‘The remains were about 
20 feet in length, as shown in the photograph sent by Mr. Clayton ; 
‘consisted of ordinary Roman walling, with a few plain tiles, and presented 
the appearance of a rough mass of conglomerate. A carity full of 
charred wood and ashes was noticed, supposed to be a vestige of the 
original purpose for which the erection had been designed, as a pharos on 
the Western side of the harbour of the ancient Dubris, The remains 
‘were forthwith in part removed, and a portion has been so preserved in the 
construction of the barrack-wall that it rem ible, projecting a few. 
nches from the fuce of the wall, and marking the site where an object of 
‘so much interest to the Cingue Ports stood. A detailed deseription of the 
masonry, and of the circumstances of its discovery, is given by Mr. 
Knooker, Town Clerk of Dover, é., in his “ Account of the Grand Court 
of Shopway, holden on the Bredensione Lill, for the Installation of the 
‘Viscount Palmerston as Warden of the Cinque Ports, &e., August 28, 
1861." In that interesting volume a conjectural representation of Dubris 
‘vith its two multangular light-towers is given, and also a copy of the view 
of Darell’s ‘Ara Cwsarie,”” a5 it appeared when his History was 
published, towards the close of the last eentur; 

Mr. Joszem Burtt prosented to the Institute the Catalogue of their 
Library, prepared by him in accordance with » plan approved by the 
Central Committee. ‘The inconvenience arising from the want of 
matie Catalogue had long, Mr. Burtt observed, been a cause of complaint ; 
the library, although deficient in general works of reference, contained 
a rare and valuable series of transactious of Archeological and Historical 
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Societies, especially on the Continent ; for this the Institute bad been 
chiefly indebted to the exertions of their lamented friond Mr. Kemble. 
Ye also included numerous monographs aud memoirs, topographical aud 
antiquarian, of comparatively rare occurrence. He (Mr. Burtt) had 
Pleasure in now offering to the Society the result of his endeavors to 
fContribute to their satisfaction, and to enhance the utility of the Library. 

‘A special vote of thanks to Mr. Burtt for so valuable a service, at no 
slight sacrifice of time, was very cordially carried. Mr. Tite alluded to 
the circumstance that the Society of Antiquaries were likewise on the point 
of issuing a List of their Library. OF that extensive collection of books, 
however, a Catalogue, although incomplete, was previously in the hands of 
the Fellows ; Mr. Burtt bad with great kindness undertaken the task of 
supplying, for the frst time, a deficiency long felt by the members of the 
Institute, 





Antiquities abu Clarks of Art Erhiditer. 


By Miss Franusorox.—A eclt or axoheed of cherty fi 
with brown, found in 1859 in a fiold near Honiton, Deron. 
example of ‘an ardinary type, with a cutting edge at one 

‘By Mr. Frren—Two bronze torque rings, found during the previous 
‘month in a chalk pit near Norwich. ‘They are encrusted with bright 
green patina, and measure, in diameter, about 1} inch. The extremities 
are disunited, so that the rings might be termed peaannalar, but the ends 
may have been origivally soldered together. ‘These relies are supposed to 
oe of Anglo-Saxon date ; a specimen precisely similar in fashion and size 
‘was found by Mr. Wylie at the Anglo-Saxon cemetery investigated by him 
in Gloucestershire ; itis figured, Fairford Graves, pl. IX. At tho spot 
‘where the rings sent by Mr. Fitch wore found, a leaden coffla was brought 
tolight on Dee. 2, ult. it had been enclosed in a coffin of wood, and 
contained portions of a human skeleton. This interment lay at a depth of 
about 4 ft. in a bank of sand and brick clay, adjoining the chalk pits at 
Stone Hills ; the locality was formerly known as Heigham Heath. ‘The 
coffin, which has been considered Roman, is without ornament, of simple 
‘construction, formed of sheet of lead cut to the desired shape and then 
doubled over at the ends and sides, the cover being also formed in like 
‘manner ; no solder apparently had been used. The dimensions are, length 
56 in., width, at the head 14 in., at the fect 13 in,, depth 10 in. Remains 
of mortarlike cement wore noticed near the coffin. A full account of the 
discovery will be given in the Publications of the Norfolk Archiological 
Society. 

"By A. Wass.—A remarkable ivory eatket, sculptured with mythologi- 
cai Tabjonn fogs, and ornamentation of carly lascal haces, On 
‘the lid is a singular representation of Europa ; a group of Cretans in very 
spirited action appear to impede her landing on their shores, by throwing 
stones. At one end of the coffer is sculptured young Bacchus in a car 
drawn by leopards, at the other a man mounted on a triton ; there are also 
‘curious Bacchanalian subjects, eontaurs, a figure playing on a lyre, &c. 
This fine example was recently obtained from the Treasury of the Cathedral 
of Veroli in the Pontifical States. Dimensions, 15] in, by 6} in.; height 
























in, 
ay Mz. R, M, Muzs—A diminative ivory devotional folding tablet, 
ated to have been found, in 1802, in a leaden cof at Chichester Cathe 
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Aral, Te came to the present possessor from Mr. F. Daniell, of Knowle 
House, Devon. ‘The dimensions of each leaf of this little tablet are about 
1g in. in each direction ; upon one leaf is a sculptured figure of the B. V. 
Mary with the iufant Saviour, standing between St. Peter and St. Paul; 
‘on the other appear St. Join the Baptist, St. James the Less, and 
St. Catharine. ‘Tho figures are placed under erocketed canopies. Dato, 
carly fifteenth century. 

‘By Mr. W. J. Benxianp Ssrr.—A conical helmet of Oriental charac- 
ter, with a sliding nasal-bar ; at the side of the face, on the left side, is a 
suall tube, which may have been intended to receive a plume. The lofty 
couical peak terminates in a small knob, This curious head-pieco is from 
the Arsenal at Constautinople, and is stamped with the curious Cufle mark, 
or monogram oeeursiug on Various objects thence obtained.—Also a pair of 
shoes covered with chain-mail, from the same Arsenal ; the soles are of 
eather, with short brass peaks at the toes—Two portions of russet- 
armour engraved with foliage, trophies, &., and partly gilded ; probably 
of Spaniah work, sixteenth century. Oue of them appears to be the back 
of a war-sadile, 

By the Rev. C. Y. Onawuny.—A drawing of the sumptuous golden 
chalice and salver, ‘at Mataon Olurch, Gloucestershire; the former 
measures, in height, 9 in., the salver, used as a paten, 9 in. in diameter, 
Ona scroll around the base of the chalice is the following inseription,— 
“Taken out of a church at the Havana by the Karl of Albemarle, and 
given to George Augustus Selwyn, Esquire, by whom it was given to the 
chureh of Matson.” George, third Barl of Albemarle, aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Cumberland at Fontenoy, was coumander-in-chief at the reduetion 
of the Havana in 1762. 

By Mr, W. Parker Haatoxn—A French jeton found at Croydon ; on 
one side is Heury IV. ou horseback, on the other the arms of France end 
Navarre. ‘The counters struck at Nuremberg by Hans Krauwinekel and 
‘Wolfgang Laufer, fur use in France, are numerous, and some of the types 
lave an Listovial interest. - Examples, of tho tiue of Henry IV., are given 
by Suelling, J. de Fontenay, and other writers on jetous, 






















February 7, 1862. 


‘Proresson Doxarpsox in the Chair. 


‘A. vory interesting account was given by Professor Westwroon of his 
visit to Treves during the previous suinmer, with notices of objects in the 
museum and library at that place, especially a very remarkable soulpture in 
jrory representing, as supposed, St. Helona, to whom the foundation of the 
cathedral is attributed, and who is represented receiving a solemn proces- 

jon, on the arrival probably of some holy relies at Treves. It will be given 
with the continuation of Professor Westwood's Archeeclogieal Notes oa 
the Continent, of which the first portion has already appeared in this 
Tourual. 

Mr. Fraxxs observed that the highly valuable example of sculpture in 
ivory, to which Professor Westwood had called attention, may probably be 
assigned to the time of Charlemague. 

Captain Wrsovs, of tho Indian Navy, read a memoir on a earrack or 
war-galley, fitted out by the Knights of St. John, as related by Bosio, the 
‘istorian of the Order, aud remarkable not less on account of ite groat size 
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and equipment, than as having been sheathed with lead for defence agninst 
artillery. ‘The vessel was built at Nice, in 1530, and formed part of the 
great squadron dispatched by the Emperor Charles V. in 1935 against 
Hanis, to aid the dethroned Muley Hassan against Barbarossa, The fleot 
ceansisted of about 500 vessels, chiefly Genoese, under the command of the 
feclebratod Andrea Doria. ‘The carrack, named the Santa Anna, took a 
Jrominent part in the conflict, and in a few days Tunis was captured. 
The huge ship was the wonder of the age; she bad six decks, with cou- 
Teuvrines and numerous heavy artillery ; the crew consisted of 300 men ; 
she had a spacious chapel, hall of reception, and an armoury for equippin, 
‘500 men ; on the poop were planted trees ; it is reeorded that she was ped 
‘vided with ovens and a baker, who supplied fresh bread daily in abundance, 
Bat the singular feature of her construction was the leaden sheathing, 
‘attached with brass bolts, a precastion to which Bosio attributes perfect 
Heurity against shot, 20 that although often engaged she had never been 
iorced below the bulwarks. Captain Windus, having pointed out various 
Points of advancement in technical skill shown in the construction of this 
Jemarkable earrack, observed how remarkable is the fact, that whilst the 

ts of plated ships and invulnerable rams are so keenly canvassed in 
{his and other countries, and the question of iron versus wood is the grand 
‘opie of interest in connexion with naval warfare, a vessel of luge dimen- 
sions should hare existed more than three centuries ago, not only provided 
‘with appliances usually regarded as inventions of much later times, but 
have been actually in advance of modern ingenuity, in being secured against 
ceannon-shot by a metal sheathing, as effectual probably against the projec 
filee of the petiod as itis believed that “La Gloire,”” or the “ Warrior” 
Imay prove against more powerful artillery. The use of brase bolts, Captain 
‘Windus remarked, shows a singular advance in technical details. When 
metal sheathing was introduced in this country 250 years later, it was 
fired by iron bolts, and the advantage of using copper Festonings was only 
reoogeised at a comparatively recent time, The “« Santa Anna” probably 
resembled the celebrated “ Henri Grace de Dieu,” of 1000 tons, built at 
‘Brith, perbaps on an Italian model, in the reign of Henry VILL, There 
‘existe, however, it is believed, in the Refectory of the palace of the Order 
ff St. John at Rome & painting of the earrack, which may supply a precise 
potion of its curious details and proportions. Captain Windus concluded by 
cbserving that to the Knights of St.John the merit must be given of 
having ‘constructed the first metal-plated vessel of war upon record.‘ 
Gaptain Windus alluded to some experiments which he had recently made 
{in regard to the value of lead as a protection against rifleahot ; the results 
Ihave shown, however, that itis of no avail against modern artillery. 

Mc. W. Bonazs then real a notico of the interesting sepulchral 
memorial and effigy of the Bailly of Amerigo, of Narboune, which he had 
Jately noticed in the cloister of Sta. Maria dell’ Annonziata at Florence. 
‘This warlike personage is portrayed on horseback ; he fell at the fight of 
Campaldino in 1089 ; Danto was engaged on thet occasion. Mr. Burgos 
bas promised a fall account and accurate representations of this 
very curious example of military costume. ‘The effigy is figured in Mr. 



































4, Waterton has subsequently io- at the Palazzo di Malta st Rome; and 
formed vs that there i a model of the also painting in the House of the Priory 
‘Santa Anna, a2 he Belioves,in a gallery on the Aventine, 
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Hewitt's Manual of Arms and Armour in Europe, vol. i, p. 244, from 
' drawing by the late Mr. Kervich, 

Mr. Re G. P. Minty, of Petersfield, called the attention of the Institute 
to the neglected condition of two tombs of the Caryll family at Harting 
Church, Sussex, formerly in a monumental ehapel adjacent to the south 
side of the chancel. The church had undergone restoration in 1853, under 
the care of Mr. Gilbert Scott, and at the expense of Lady Fetherston 5. 
in 1854 the restoration of the chancel was entrusted by the Vicar to Mr. 
Ferrey ; a new east window was given by Ledy Fetherston in 1858; and, 
in 1860, the chapel which had contained the monuments in question, being 
somewhat out of repair, was removed, so as to open to view a window on 
the south side of the chancel. Mr. Minty exhibited photographs of the 
‘church before and after the demolition of the Caryll Chapel, aud also of the 
‘monuments and effigies, apparently well sculptured ; they are now exposed 
40 tho weather and mischievous injuries. 'Theso tombs commemorated Sir 
Edward Caryll, of Harting, who died 1609, and Sir Richard Caryll, hi 
third son, who diod 1616, Mr. Minty stated that one of the monuments 
is of stone, the other of marble; the canopies had been destroyed, and 
the figures are now in damaged condition. ‘The Caryil family, resident 
formerly at West Grinstead, and at Ladyholt Park, Sussex, now the pro- 
perty of Lady Fetherston, ‘were of note in the county, and allied with 
some of the chiof families. ‘They were loyal adherents to Charles I., and 
suffered in the Revolution, Dallaway in his History of Sussex gives’ thei 
pedigree, and the insoriptions on the tombs. Mr. Minty expressed regret 
that these memorials should not be suitably protested from further decay. 
He exhibited also drawings of mural paintings of the fourteenth century, 
formerly to be seen in Harting Church, but now concealed, ‘They repre- 
sented.apparently St. Helena, St, Anne, and St. Lawrence. 

‘Mr. E. W. Govwur communicated short notice of the tower of St. 
Philip's Chaceb, Briatol, which presents some interesting architectural 
features ; date thirteenth century. It is now in very neglected and 
damaged condition Drawings of the lower portion of the structure were 
sent for examination. Some interest had been excited about seven years 
ago, and contributions colleeted for its conservation, but nothing had been 
elfected. It now serves as a place of deposit for lumber. 







































Antiquities anu Works ot Art Syhibiter. 


‘By Mr. Fuanxs.—A fine bronze sword, longth 273 inches, presenting 
‘his unusual peculiarity, that beyond the end of the hilt there projects a 
fat tang, about 1 inch in length, and § inch in breadth, possibly pro- 
auced by the ueck or orifice of the mould, and not cut off after the 
‘casting was made. This weapon was fouud in the lower part of the 

st Lea, in Herte.—Also a small bronze swan found in the Thames 5 
it had probably been an accompaniment of a statuette of Leda.—A fiat 
circular fibula, originally enameled, aud ornamented with concentric circles 
at intervals, 

By Mr. W. J. Bensuanp Sunti.—A bronze blade of comparatively 
uncommon type, found in Lincolnshire ; length 16% inches. ‘The hilt was 
‘of more simple adjustment than is usual in brouze swords, and formed with 
four rivets ouly.—Three Oriental weapons, a fine sword with hilt and seab- 
‘pard-mounts of solid silver, chased and engraved with entwined serpents 5 
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and two daggers of the form ealled Jiwmbea—one of them has the silver 
‘mounts ofits sheath of delicately pierced work, representing flowers. 

By the Rev. G. B. Metxoz, throngh Dr. Kendrick of Warrington. 
Three stone celts of unasual fashion Iately found in the North of Ireland. 
They are rudely wrought, without regularity of form, and very obtusely 
rouided at their extremities. One of them, 9 inches in length, lay about 
3 feet doop in a bog; there are numerous cairns and ancient vestiges in 
‘he locality, and querns, wooden “ methers,"” iron weapons, &e., occur there, 
indieating extensive oscupation of the spot in ancient times. 

‘By the Rev. C. L, Banxwtt.—An unique stone hammer or maui-head, 
found at Maesmare near Corwen, Merionethshire, about 1840, in grubbing 
‘up a wood. This remarkable object was made Known through the advan- 
tageous influence of local Archeological meetings, having come into the 
‘Possession of Mr. Barnwell not long previously to the Cambrian Congress 
at Bangor, where it was shown by him in 1860. ‘The material has been 
described as dusky white ehaleedony, so hard that a steel point produces 
no effect on the surface. ‘The weight is 10} oz. ‘The accompanying 
woodcut is of the same size as the original. The reticulated ornamentation 
is worked with great precision, and must have cost great labor ; the per- 
foration for the haft is formed with singular symmetry and perfection ; the 
lozengy groored decoration covering the entire surface is remarkably sym- 




















metrical and skilfally finished. Tt is diffcalt to comprehend by what means 
the results so adwirably produced upon such a hard material coald have been 
effected, We are mach indebted to Mr. Barnwell for the use of the wool- 
ext, which accurately represents this very curious object of which he is 
now the possessor. 


# Journal Camb, Arch. Assoe. 





series, vol. vi. pp. 807, 376, 
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NOTICE OF SOME EXAMPLES OF BUFF ARMOUR AND OF 
DEFENCES FORMED WITH SCALES OF LEATHER OR OF 
PLATE. 

Br J. HEWITE, 


I wave great pleasure in bringing under the notice of 
those archmologists who take interest in warlike defences 
and costume a very rare example of horseman’s armour of the 
timo of Charles 1, a vambrace of buff-leather'used as a 
defence for the bridle-arm, I recently noticed this interest~ 
ing relic in the Rotunda at Woolwich, and it has now been 
deposited in the Tower Armory. Beneath the outer 
covering of scales is a padding, formed of six sheets of 





‘Vambrace of buf leather, Charles 1. Tower Armory. 


soft paper overlying each other, not pasted together so as 
to form a hard substance, but lying loosely, so as. to deaden 
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4 NOTICES OF ARMOUR FORMED WITH SCALES 


the blow of an adversary’s weapon. The whole has a lining 
of soft leather. 

‘A somewhat similar example is figured by Grose in Plate 
89 of his “ Ancient Armour.” In that, the defence of scale- 
work is continued over the back of the hand, and a buff 
glove is attached to it. In the example before us there is 
some appearance of a similar hand-defence having once 
existed. ‘The gauntlet in Grose (here figured) is described 
as “‘a buff covering for the left arm, contrived to answer the 
purpose of a shield, being composed of three skins of leather, 





‘Bafastbr gantle thom Balborooph Hat, Derbychire. Length 25 laches. 


with one of cartoon or paste-board.” He further tells us 
that it was part of a defence “worn in the time of Charles I. 
by Sir Francis Rhodes, Bart., of Balborough Hall, Derbyshire.” 
It is now in the collection at Goodrich Court’ (See Skelton’s 





Buf glove of salewock, formaty ia the Brya-y-pys calstion. Tower Armory. 


Illustrations, vol. di. pl. 79). In the Tower there is a buff 
gauntlet of scale-work (here figured) ; this, however, is for the 
right hand. I purchased it from the collection at Bryn-y-pys 


* See Meyrick’s Crit, Eng. vol. il. p. BY, note, 
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in North Wales, but have since transferred it to the Tower. 
It has been described in the eighth volume of this Journal, 
. 801. 
i Armour of scale-work made of steel was also used at this 
time. ‘The suit in the Tower, called the armour of Count 
Hector Oddi, of Padua, has a culet of this fashion ; a portion 
of this rich suit, of which the scales are decorated with 
the double-headed eagle crowned, is here figured. Each 
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‘Porton of salearmou, from tbe eit of Count Odd, Tower Arssory. Original is.) 








seale is fastened by two rivets to a foundation of canvas and 
leather, the canvas next the metal. The woodeut annexed 
gives a view of the reverse of one of the scales, showing the 





rivets passing through the lining. ‘The soales, it will be 
observed, overlap from below, so that the pointed weapon of 
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an enemy might glance off, instead of finding its way between 
the interstices of the metal. Recently I was fortunate 
enongh to procure for the Tower collection another example 
of a culet of steel scale-work. In both specimens, each scale 
is engraved with an heraldic device. 

In lien of scales, dises of metal were sometimes employed 
for defensive equipment at this period. A portion of such 
a fabric, called “penny-plate armour,” is here represented. 





In the Tower is a culet of this description, formerly shown 
as “part of a horse armour.” The plates are about the size 
of a penny-piece (old coinage), and are fixed upon leather. 

There is a specimen of similar armour at Warwick Castle, 
in better preservation. The term, by which defences of this 
description are designated, occurs in an inventory of the 
effects of the Earl of Shrewsbury at Grafton, Worcestershire, 
in 1570, 12 Eliz., including, *corselettes, almon ryvettes 
&c., one old peny platt cote.” Likewise, in an inventory of 
the armour, &e. of Edward Littleton, of Longford, Salop, 
1591, 34 Eliz. (orig. roll, Library of Soc. of Antiqu.), 
“My armorie, blacke armor of proufe; item {j. penye 
platt coates, and ij. privye coates ; item itij. jackes, and jj. 
privie coates to weare under armore ; item, a sleve layde 
with male and a payre of hose layde with male.” Pos- 
sibly, as it has been conjectured, the “pyne doublet” or 
“secret,” of which we read in the narrative of Gowrie’s con- 
spiracy, was identical with the “peny platt cotte.” (See 
Jamieson’s Dictionary, under Pyne doublet.) 

‘The bridle-arm defence was also, at a somewhat later 
period in the seventeenth century, formed of continuous 
plate. Many specimens of the so-called “Jong armed gaunt- 
lets” are to be found in the Tower. The portion beyond 
the wrists was made of scales, and a buf glove was fixed 
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under the finger-strips of stecl. Grose has engraved one of 
these vambraces in his 26th Plate, but has inadvertently 
shown it as a defence for the right hand. 

‘An analogous armour is that figured by Grose in his 35th 
plate, also of the Stuart period, and described by him as “a 
covering for the left arm, curiously stuffed and quilted, 
intended to answer the use of a shield. It is covered with a 
cinnamon-coloured silk.” And, in the suit. of John Sobieski, 
King of Poland, engraved by Reibisch, from the Dresden 
Collection, we have the same form of vambrace for both 
arms, the material being steel plate. Other portions of 
Sobieski’s armour are formed of steel scale-work ; and in 
this case, as in thoso already noticed, every scale is engraved 
with an emblem. ‘The emblem here is a golden cross. 

‘The various kinds of flexible armour, formed with plates or 
seal of metal, are well deserving of attention ; their dis- 
tinctive character does not appear to have been accurately 
defined, In the richest kind of brigandine the plates were 
nailed together, the gilt nail-heads appearing on the external 
surface of a velvet covering, by which the overlapping scales 
were concealed. A fine example is preserved in the museum 
of the Duke of Darmstadt (Hefner, Z'rachten, div. ii,, pl. 62; 
‘Armour and Arms in Europe, p. 551 ; see also Grose, pl. 30; 
and Skelton’s Illust. Goodrich Court Armory, pl. 16). 











‘An interesting portion of scale-armour of this description 
is here figured (orig. size). The overlapping plates of iron 
are riveted on two thicknesses of canvas. Date sixteenth 
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cent. In another variety of brigandine, the plates were stitched 
or quilted into the garment, the plates being perforated; and 
the small cords used in the operation are seen in straight 
and diagonal lines knotted at their intersections on the out- 
side. One of the perforated iron 
plates, as thick as a sixpence, for 
lining the foot-soldier’s brigandine, 
date sixteenth century, is here re- 
presented (original size). These 
plates are slightly convex. A very 
carious brigandine head-piece, found 
at Davington Priory, Kent, has been 

in a former volume of this 
Journal (vol. xiv., p. $45). An ex- 
ample of the brigandine jacket is in the Goodrich Court 
Armory (Skelton, pL xxxiv.); another, in very perfect 
preservation, is in the possession of Mr. W. B. Johnstone, 
Treasurer of the Royal Scottish Academy. In scale-armour 
proper, the laminated plates appear upon the surface, as shown 
in the remarkable suit from Padua, previously noticed. 





Nors.—We may take this occasion to point out that defences designated 
Jazerant were doubtless of mail, and not of seales; from Ital. Ghiazerino, a8 
Meyrick says, from “its resemblance to a clinker-built boat.” Crit. Enqu. 
Glossary, inc. Skelton’s Illustr. pl. 16. The evidence of the Romances, 
Toventories, é&e., appears conclusive. We read of ‘‘aubere jaserant, qui ot 
Jemuille blanche et sierré et tirant.”—Rom. d'Alixandre. Amongst mailed 
defences in the armour of Louis X. in 1316, oceur ‘un pans et uns bras de 
jazeran d'acier:—coleretes Pizaines de jaseran d'acier:—une couverture do 
Jazeran de fer.” Ducange v. Armatura. The horse-armour (couverture) 
‘must at least have been of mail ; we never see it formed of scales. We read 
in Cuvelier, « chascun ot eheval couvert de jazerant."” Nicot (‘Thresor de 
Ja langue Prane.) explains “* Jaseran—une sorte d'habillement de guerre 
fait de grosses et larges mailles de fer lasees et joinctes estroitement de 
‘couche ensemble:—on peat juger que le Jazeran scit le mesme habillement 
de guerre qu’on nomme a present Jaques de Maille ;” adding that a chain 
of gold or silver, «qui est de grosses mailles,” is likewise ealled Jazeran, 
See Roquefort ine. So slso in Spanish, Jacerina signifies mail. The 
French antiquaries use the term as designating mail, not scale-armour, 
Seo Catal. Mus. de PArtill. Paris, p. 35. 
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THE ARUNDEL COLLECTION (continued from p. 23). 
Case IV. 





(Of Camei exclusively). 


320. Bust of an Eeclesiastic, the head tonsured ; a lifelike portrait in 
the best manner of the Cinque Conto (greatly in J. da Trezz0's style). 
The relief somewhat flat, in white upon light brown, Can this be the 
famous Ippolito de Meds? 

‘322, An admirable Baochic seene, perhaps the finest example which the 
Cinque Cento, in this, its favourite department, ever produced. A group 
‘of three figures; the centro a nymph reclining on a panther's skin, 
‘another, seated motionless, holds a tambourine ; a faun bends forward, 
supported on his erook, as if conversing with her, thus balancing the com- 
position on the opposite side ; on the ground lie scattered various drinking 
Vessels. ‘The grouping is that of a perfect picture ; the drawing of the 
Dodies and rounded softness of the limbs have rarely been equalled, ‘The 
relief somewhat flat, in a beautiful material of poreelain white upon sard, 
fa reserved rim inclosing the whole. 

325. Julia Titi, neatly finished fiat work, in brown on white ; an early 
Cinque Cento copy. ‘The work done with the diamond point, and within arin, 
fa finish usually marking the first productions of the Florentine school. 

326, Head of Bacchus, a grand antique, most fective in its bold, 
slightly fini relief on an exquisite sardonyx, givin 
tho ivy wreath in dark brown, the flesh in bluish-white, the groun 
ard, of the same quality as the Antonia (311), showing a large perfora- 
tion through the axis, Pliny's criterion of the true Indian stone, 

'330, ‘The escape of Aneas from Diomede, a cameo eopy of the intaglio 
(Besborough, 149), same size as the original, sigued YAPOY: the sole 
cameo of Naiter’s that Ihave seen, tho work bossy, exactly that of the 
middle Cinque Cento, Clever use has been. made of the strongly eon- 
‘rasting shades of the sardonyx, to give a picturelike coloring to the 
‘aotors and the accessories, in red, white, and black. 

‘352. Another of the miniature battle scones, in which the Cinque Cento 
engravers delighted to exhibit their microscopic skill, dove with much 
spirit but Jess delicacy than some in the same line noticed above. | Probably 
‘the Battle of Pharsalia, as one of the banners bears “* 8.P.Q.R.,” the other 
fan elephant, the eoguizance of Julius Czar, and the rebus (in Punic) 
of his name, and therefore the most frequent device upon his dena 

333. Fragments of a Bacchie acene, a finished antique work, whereof a 
‘Faun only is lef assisting to cary the reclined and dranken, Silenus, whilst 
2 Maned, seen in front, stands clashing the cymbals, and quite absorbed in 
their melody. The dravwing excellent, and the finish of every part to match, 
‘especially a6 regards the expression’ shewn on the visage of the drunken 
Gl demigod, and the rapt attitude of the motionless Bacchante, This 
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eco, factored in every direction, must hare Yelonged to, one of large 
‘extent, probably a panel of a cisia mystica in gold. As in all these early 
‘works the relief is quite fat, and in very opaque white on sard ground. 

35. Bust of aralednegreo, admirably fnhed in tho early Cinque Cento 
‘manner, entirely diamond-point work, within a rim, on a dark brown layer 
ofa large onyx. I have noticed before the eonnexion'of the sable beauty 
with the Medici family that brought these negress” heads into vogue. 

336, Veiled female bust (Cleopatra), perhaps a Ceres, in almost fall 
relief, in amethyst. A noble work, grand in its treatment, and to be 
placed first amongst similar relies here ; in fact Ihave never met with a 
statuette bust in this material or manner, that ean be compared to this in 
its grandiose treatment, which seems far beyond the Roman, even of the 
‘Angustan school; but greatly mutilated, the nose struck off, and tho 
cheek splintered. So peculiar is the polish, where unimpaired, that tho 
entire piece feels as if cart in purple glass, not cut out of a hard stone. 

‘337. Julia Domna, a noble work in fet relief, in white upon a dappled 
sard ground, an oral onyx, 3} inches high. A most important eameo this, 
eing beyond all suspicion contemporary with that empress, and though 
ovkedcut with great ar in abrious manne, si and alot ‘mediseval 
in the outline. Few imperial portraits surpass this in dimensio 

341, Caligola, in dat relief in. white upon aard, dono in the same 
sti, lifeless manner as those of Claudius already noticed. A very im- 
portant gem for the size of the onyx, an oval, 3 inches high. 

342, Fragment, a small relic remaining from the,centre of a large and 
jpetfect Angustan historie monument. It preserves no more than a portion 
Of a quadriga, whence hangs a trophy of the huge, oblong shields, peculiar 
to the Germans? A trumpeter precedes the ear ; on the ground is seated 
‘a weeping female tearing her hair (Germania personified). ‘The attributes, 
fas well as the excellent style of the relief (which is quite fiat), almost 
prove that this piece commemorated, when entire, the famous triumph 
of Drusus the Elder (98.c.) over the Germans, after having subjugated that 
region up to the Elbe, whence the surname of his son, whose victories 
are similarly immortalised in the Paris eameo. 

‘345, Harpocrates seated, holding a coraucopia. A charming antique 
‘work in the highest relief, the attitude fall of infantine gracefulness, the 
roundness of the body and limbs fully equal the best ivory carvings in the 
same style by Fiammingo. The softness of the treatment emulates the 
finest modelling in white wax, which this upper stratum of the material 
‘greatly resembles in surface. "Set in an enamel stad of early pattern, a 
festimooy in itself to the genuineness of the relief, the style of which is 
‘esides too free for that of the Renaissance ; and if not antique, could only 
hhave been produced by the sehool of Pichler. 

‘347. Silenns, a full-fced mask, iry-cromned, a most vigorous example 5 
perhaps superior to any of the same subject in the collection, in semi-relief 
and intaglio combined, but on o vile material—brown fint, which I have 
never seen employed for ancient work but in this instance. 

‘352, Tupiter Anxur, or a full length figure of the beardless Jove, as he 
stands with his egis wrapped round is loins, resting on his seeptre ; the 
eagle at his feet: ‘out very low, in consequence of the extreme 
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toncity of the strata furnished by this sardonyx, and within a rim, in a 
Beautiful sardonyx of brown, bluish-white, and ‘black, 2 inches high. A 
‘magnificent early imperial monument, careful in details. 

‘353. Magnificent bust, in nearly full relief (not Cleopatra, but a Juno}, 
in the purest caleedony, of considerable dimensions 5 a modern perform 
‘ance of unusual merit. A. singularity is the decoration of the dindem with 
real pearls let into the stone. 

‘364, A fine imperial bust, with wgis on the breast—perhaps Trajan, 
Dut not very like his usual portraits ; the Gorgoueion on the euirass proves 
decidedly. (according to the usual rule of aceeptation) that this representa 
‘an imperial personage, otherwise T should have taken it for a portrait of 
Some contemporary general ; in light brown, and flat relief. 

'336., Said to be a replica of the famous Phocion of Alessandro TI Greeo, 
signed Pyrgoteles, now in the Florence Cabinet, pronounced by M. Angelo 
tobe the ne plus ultra of the art, and certainly a wonderful performance 
from the life and energy that fill its strongly marked features. Why 
termed Phocion, is a question beyond my powers. Any antique bust of 
that Athenian worthy that could have come under Cesatis’s eyes, mast 
havo been bearded after the universal fashion of his day; this, on the 
contrary, is elosely shaven, and has all the appearance of the likeness 
of aliving person. This is done in a peculiar flat manner, in a light 
frown opaque layer on a transparent base. ‘The setting demands par- 
ticular ‘notieo as a masterpiece of Italian goldsmiths’ work ; a kind of 
open garland of considerable width surmounted by » vase of flowers in 
chamel; other flowers, amongst which a daisy,* at tho bottom, is con- 
spicvous, are placed at intervals upon the frame. 

‘357. Bust, the head laureated, seen in front face; not Nera, but 
certainly a Julius Cresar. A magnificent but probably a Renaissance 

fete, in nearly full relief, entirely in rich golden sard, somewhat hol- 
fowed out behind the relief to give lustre to the stone. As far as the 
‘execution is concerned, this noble little sculpture might well belong to 
the times of Augustus, only the surface does not exhibit the necessary 
impression of so many centuries upon its polish. 

B58. Persea leaning against column, regards the reflection of tho 
Gorgon's head, held aloft im his right, in a steel buckler lying at his feet, 
‘Aptarently a production of the age of Lorenzo dei Medici, being oxcouted 
Gechanieally) quite as the antique examples, and kept fat within 
Gieerved itn; @ beautiful sardonyx. ‘The subject, in itself directs, us 
fowards the true date of the work, somewhat rare in antique examples, 
Dut an especial favorite with the artists of the Revival in every branch. 






































Case V.—(Larger Intagli and Camei set as Medallions, 40.) 


360. Am entire ring with polygonal shank, eut out of one huge pale 
apphize, and lined with massive at hoop of gold, enameled on the 





4 hia neatly agroos with the famous conspicuously would, warrant, a 2 
On Rann efzned Nisua, which re- ture that this medallion was destined! ‘9 

a a ae ang Augustus under the be a prosent to Marguerite do Valois, 
Bgure of the juvenile divinity. ‘that flower being her rekuse 

Ye really a daisy, ite introduction #0 
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edge. An extraordinary example of labour in so hard a substance, and 
in the opinion of am eminent mineralogist, such as could oaly have been 
done in India. On the signet part, a modern Ttalian hand hos cut with 
smuch elegance a head of Faustina the Elder. There ean be little doubt 
that the orginal devieo, a Persian legend, has been ground out to make way 
for this intaglio, a fraudulent substitution intended to convert the whole 
into an unique relic of antiquity ; a trick of which other examples, in the 
ommen rienilelosony rings, Neral tome. : 

= Large intaglio on sard, 1} inch long. Very deeply eut and pro- 
bebly Roman, ‘ou somewhat late, as the entire work lacks finish, though. 
‘vigorously sketched out. A faun seated before a Priapus—Herme is pour 
ing wine inloa seyphus out of a wine skin, e panther's head and skin spread 
‘out on the ground form his couch. Opposite to him stands a vast erater on 
the other side of the Priapus, as a balance to his figurein the group. Tho 
stone, of fine quality, is obscured by the backing ; being mounted in a box- 
setting most delicately enameled with talips, having two fiat loops attached 
throogh which a band passing connected it with several others in this ool- 
lection so as to form a bracelet, which shall be noticed as they occur. 

‘364. Lion passant, a grand antique cameo, in dark tawny upon white, 
with the surface so treated as to give the effect of the hairy The 
finest animal amongst all the eamei in the eollection. Set in exactly the 
same style as 362, the two forming a pair of most massy jewels: fastenings 
fora proc balk? i 

366, Philip IT. ; bis bust in half relief upon a low erystal of 
samurkable perty and late, a perfectly fished ad moa ifcibe polt 
of the monarch in early manhood @’eruvre amongst the Cinque Cento 
portrait eamei, and worthy of the fame of his own engraver, J. da Trezz0. 
‘The youthfal appearances may perhaps induce those better acquainted 
with historieal portraits than myself, to assign the likeness with more pro- 
Dability to his son Don Carlos, who also was a patron of this engraver. 

368. Julius Cavsar, a large, coarse Cinque Cento intaglio, displaying the 
‘usual exaggeration of the potiod in the rendering of the harsh features 
of the Dictator, utterly difering from the noble treatment of the same head 
in 357, which, though perhaps not antique, has all the spirit of some 
antique original.* 

369. Another of the subjects in which the painful industry of the Revais- 
sanee Italians revelled, the “Triumph of Bacchus,” riding vietoriously 
in a car drawn by oxen, a composition of 30 figures, besides various 
Dionysiac animals and attributes most artistically grouped, upon a small 
oval shel. 

371. The Madonna of the Assumption, surrounded by cherubs, in the 
bossy manner of the middle of the sixteenth century. ‘The frame alone 
deserves notice, the setting of the cameo being encircled by two bare branches 
‘on which arestack vine leaves at close intervals, probably the armorial cog- 
nizance of the wearer. The ornamentation is certainly not mere fancy- 
work, from the very conspicuous way in which itis employed. ‘The whole 
in fine gold, designed for a pendant medallion. 

‘372. The celebrated ““ Phryne,” a lightly draped female figure, » three- 
quartet length intaglio of slight depth, on a magnificent dark brown sard, 


© This curious fact that antique gem rare, a strange contrast with the fio- 
portraits of the Dictator are extremely quency of those of his euccessor, 
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shaded in waves, 23 inches high. ‘The fuco full of individuality, and having 
strongly marked, by no means regular, features, is indubitably a portrait of 
some lady in the age of Hadrian, the grand epoch of Roman art. The 
spear placed 20 conspicuously in front, added to the somowhat Amazonian 
charactor of the outline, both of profle and bust, proves that ale hero 
figures as a Venus Vietrix, the spear being the distinetive attribute of the 
goddess under that title. Had this been remarked in the last century, then 
coupled with Dio’s record as to Caesar's taking such a figure of his anc 
‘ral. goddess for his own signet, this gom would surely have been celebrated 
as the identical seal of the Dictator. Tt. is an inexplicable enigma to me 
for what reason the name of  Phryne” should have been given to this por- 
trait, If an attribution might be ventured, Marcia suggests herself with 
infinitely greater plausibility; Spartian recording that her portrait (en 
‘amazone) was the favourite seal of her lover Commodas, and his age was still 
capable of exeouting such o gem. ‘There is wonderful freedom in the 
treatment of the short unkempt locks of this maseuline head, and of the 
lucidity manifesting the thin texture of the light robe, partly veiling her 
Dust. ‘The surface has been repolished, but without damage to the work, 
though at frst sight giving to the whole a somewhat suspiciously revent 
‘appearance ; but the antiquity of the intaglio will bear the closest scrutiny. 

373. A noble and large antique cameo, the head of an Empress, having 
the abimdant hair arranged in the fashion prevailing about the beginning of 
the third century, eortaily not a “Livia,” but perhaps Mammee or Soemias, 
though wofortunately the artist has infused Dut little character into the pro- 
file whereby to identify it. His chiof eare has been given to the rendering. 
naturally the massy folds of the flowing locks (in which he has been most 
successful) in the upper layer of the onyx, a perfect jet, opaque and lus- 
trous, as is algo the ground of the stone. 

‘374, Intaglio in the grandest Sicilian style, in a sard of unusual dimen 
sions for that early date; the bust of a Bacchante with head, ivy erowned, 
displaying in every part a singular union of boldness of design with the most 
careful finish. Mounted in a manner worthy of the gem in the enameled 
backing above described, but with the addition of a border set with nume- 
rous perfect turquois, de ta vielle roche, which mark this gem as selected, 
with justice, to form the centro of the entire suite when arranged for 
wearing. 

‘375. A most singular specimen of the inscription eameo (the keepsake) 
of the fourth century. A-band, with long attenuated fingers in the true 
Byzantine style, pinches an ear, the seat of memory, as the ancients held, 
«“Cynthius aurem vellit, et admonuit.”” Over this, in a curve, hangs an 
inexplicable symbol, somewhat like a double thong, tied at intervals into 
four knots (nodus amicitim ?) ‘lacs d'amour ;" perhaps, indeed, the first 
‘and simple form of the true love's knot, for tho thong is evidently double, 
Or ean it be the * Hereuleus nodus,”” symbol of safe custody. Around runs 
tho fixed formula that always accompanies this primitive « Forget-me-not,” 
jn large letters, very neatly cut, MNHMON€Y€ MOV THO 
KAAHG ¥YYXHC EYTYXI CWPONI—“Remember me, your 
pretty life (darling) ; prosperity to you Sophronius 1” all kept down very 
flat in the greenish layer of an onyx 1} inch high. 

7 yoy, common term of endearment, Zn eat Yon” “modo eub lode relist.” 
ir 
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316, A noble Greek intaglio of the age of Alexander, in a pure and 
grand style, pale sard, 1} inch high. The head, not « Pallas,” but of 
Fouthful hero, perhaps Mars, covered by an Attic helm of the simplest 
form. Its unusual dimensions render an iutaglio of this early class an 
‘almost unique rarity. ‘The setting appears antique, though much more 
Tecent than the stone ; the intaglio being held in a simple collet, clipped 
round by a corded edge, formed by twisting a thin wire round another of 
‘considerable substance, and so saldered on to the border. It has a ring for 
Suspension. Its rudeness proves it a bit of jewelry of the Lower Empire, 
fand designed for an amulet: perhaps the head then pasted for Alexander's, 
‘2 charm at that period in the highest repate. 

'378. A equare, green jasper amulet, presenting a singular union of the 
‘Mithraie and Abraxas worship, the sole instance of such a combination that 
hhas over fallen in my way. ‘The obverse shows Mithras slaughtering the 
Dull, surrounded by various sacred animals: the reverse has the well-known 
figure of the serpent-legged Abraxas. This intaglio is infinitely euperior 
‘to the generality of these talismans, and is certainly of the time of Basilides 
(reign of Hadrian) when the Iso religion began to invade the territories of 
‘the before universal Mithraie worship. 

'380, Helmed head of Alexander, a bold but rade eameo of Iate Roman 
work, perhaps of the times of his admirer, Alexander Severus, who is said, 
Yy Trebellius Pollio, to bave greatly multiplied portraits of his namesake, 
‘his sardonyx, of large extent and cireular, is remarkable for its beauty s 

helmet being in fine brown, the fesh porcelain white, the ground dark 
sard, A modern hand has enriched the helmet with a most enigmatical 
composition, where a youth in a car drawn by gryphons, seizes by the hair 
ius abou to deeptate an aged bended gure (Apollo combating the 
Giants?). ‘The execution of this embellishment, spirited in design and 
delicately worked ont, singularly eontrasts with the bold rudeness of the 
original telief, proving it to be an addition of the Revival, to which some 
clever hand was tempted by the beautiful material. 

‘381. A Cupid's bead in fall relief in the most lustrous ealeedony 
imaginable, a charming work of some Cinque Cento master, in imitation of 
‘the ruler antique heads similar (eo frequent under the Lower Empiro as 
phalorac-ornaments or buttons). It, howerer, is not improbable that this 
jhoad, originally presenting such a design, though in the accustomed barbae 
yous style, has been carefully retouched and corrected by some skilful 
Tialian attracted by the unusual lustre of the girascl, for the original per- 
foration traversing its substance is still apparent, “By the addition of a 

air of folded wings in gold, and an elegant open-work border, this has 

een fashioned into the most tasteful pendant, converted into a cherub’s 
Ihead, that ever adorned the neck of a Medieean princess. 

382, A singular eonversion of a huge eat's-eye, 1} inch high, into a 
Iion’s hoad in fal relief, of magnificent work. ‘The play of colours impart to 
‘this grim mask a vivid appearance of life and fury, rendering it, doubtless, 
‘2 most suocessful achievement in the age, the Cingue Cento, that produced 
it, whose taste, ever tinctured by the love of the grotesque, delighted in the 
rarest monstrosities. 

‘383. Supposed to be the likeness of Alathea Talbot,* wife of Lord 
































Recognised from its resemblance to seems much in the siyle of Charles the 
fa portrait of that lady; the costume Firat's reign. 
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‘Arundel. Her bust, in high relief, much undereut, and well done, especially 
as to the hair and the drapery, both rendered in different shades of lake, 
The costume seoms half a century earlier, however, than the times of 
Charles IL, so the Lord Arundel, her husband, could not hare beon the 
tollector of this cabinet ; probably the medallion came to him as an heir 
Yom, ‘This onyx is rich in eclours; besides the lakes, it affords a white for 
the fosh, and for the ground an opaque black. In the setting are placed, 
equidistently, ten clasped hands (called by the Ttalians, fed), out in rolief 
pon garnet, showing that this medallion was desigued for a betrothal pre- 
sont, £0 hang from the neck chain of the accepted suitor. On the ba 
enameled in azure the tressure of the family of Maltravers. 

'384, A nude male gare of Herculean proportions, advancing with one 
arm extended, the othor raised to his head ; called ‘an Athlete moving to 
the attack,” and no better explanation than this unsatisfactory one occurs 
to me. This intaglio, an excellent Greek work, has been nearly. polished 
out, in the giving a new surface to the sardonyx, and which shows two 
strata of extraordinary beauty ; the top a bright sard, the lower a true 

jrasalcalecdony. Set in tulip-enameled back as part of the bracelet 
‘above mentioned. 

‘386. A Cinque Cento reproduction of that horoscope, so often repeated 
even in ancient times. Tt certainly represents nativity of the highest 
esting, perhaps that of Romo ; for eities, like men, had their proper 
nativitiess. ‘That of Romelad been cast by Tarrutius, Varro’s friend. ‘The 
‘original of this is probably the one desetibed by Raspe as in the Paris 
Cabinet. Admirably eut on a large, cireular sard are figures of Jove 
etween Mars and Mereury, the former enthroned upon an arch under which 
Neptune appears half rising from his waves. ‘The eivele of the zodiae forma 

frame to the whole, ‘The setting, a splendid piece of Florentine chasing 
fs enriched with large table diamonds and spinels. On the backing is 
‘enameled in azure a pelican, the cognizance of the original owner. 

‘387. A most interesting work of some artist patronised at the Valois 
‘court. Obverse, a bust of Diana of Poitiers in eameo, seraped out in fat 
elief in the antique manner. She appears in the elaborate costume of the 
‘ge, bat a quiver upon her shoulder suficieutly indicates the person 
Fakended, ‘The reverse gives an intaglio of Venus and Cupid ; « pretty 
group, the eutting Snished off with the excess of polish that marks the 
Fatagli of this school. Stone, a sard of two shades, the more opaque of 
‘which fornishes a stratom of sufficient deusity to make the eameo et in it 
ontrast as required with the transparent ground. 

388. A lovely Greck group of three Cupids disportin a dolphin 
estridden by the centre figure. In white, somewhat raised, upon Diack. 
‘Mheir perfectly rounded limbs and infantine grace strongly remind one of 
the style of “Tryphon.” But the value of the antique gem is altogether 
cclipsed by the uniqne magnificence of its broad border, perhaps the most 
Yeautiful, certainly the most elaborate, performance of the kind ever pro- 
duced in'the Florentine atélier. Of considerable relative width and com- 
‘posed of intricate festoons in bold earved work, it encloses spirited figurines 
Frost mieroseopic, of Cupids mounted on sea-horses, all exquisitely 
enameled, and struggling upwards to the top of the frame, where Neptu 
nd Amphitrite sit enthroned beneath the suspending loop. At intervals 
fre set equare table rubies in elevated collet r 

'397. Antique cameo, unique in subject : an elephant, represented with 
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much vigour, presses down with one kneo and gores with his tusks a 
monstrous fiah, much resembling a shark, upon which he stands. Does 
this depict the mortal combat between the elephant and the giant-ecls 
‘of tho Indian rivers, described by the veracious Ctesias {—or with the 
dragon ?—the result of which, says Pliny, is dragon's blood, the drug. 
There is groat truth both in the figure and action of the beast, which is 
ceut in yellowish-white upon  trausperent ground. ‘This cameo perhaps 
formed a part of a Bacchie series; the elephant figures conspicuously in 
the Tndian triumphs of Bacchus. 

‘389, Intaglio ; for merit as well as dimensions the first in this collection, 
if not in ang, certainly surpassing any heed that I have met with elsewhere. 
The bust of Antinous, as Achilles, the personification indicated by the 
Spear cerns his shouller, unk deeply in the stone with indescribable 
Vigonr, yot finished with miracalous toftuess. ‘The portion of the legend 
ANT! remuina; forthe gem, dark sard, has been fractared in overy 
direction, yet is still two inches wide. Fortunately the important portions 
of the design have escaped all damage. 

392. A glorious antique cameo, of the best times: the bust of a 

owa perfect eardonyx, much resembling in treatment 
it here the shades of the gem being yet 
and niore contrasted have permitted a most effective employment of the 
colours, the ivy leaves of the garland being in black, the flesh in porcelain 
white, and the ground of the deepest sard. 

393. A magnificent Greek intaglio on a sard, 11 inches high. 
The subject, worked out in the shallow manner peculiar to the best 
period of Greek engraving, is of doubtful interpretation. A female 
Js seated on a rack, by the side of a stream, in converse with a youth 
who stands before her with o slight drapery over one shoulder, and 
Iholding a pedum ; the sole accessary to the seene that can afford any clue 
to its siguifleance.’ From this pastoral emblem we may venture to dis- 
cover here a scene in the lores of the most famous shepherd of Grock 
fable, Paria and the nymph (Bnone, the status of the latter indicated by 
‘the rocks and fount, 

+ Pagasis (none Phrygtis celeberrima sylvis.” 
306. Large intaglio on sard: a full-faced mask bald-headed and with 
Ihuge streaming beard, with an exaggerated oxpression of grotesque fury 

very feature; a cord fastening some bunches of iy leaves crosses the 
rehead. The face at first suggests the favourite Silenus, though the 
‘iolence of the gesture, coupled with the absence of one eye, proves that 
wwe have hore a genuine likeness of the “pastor Cyclops,” such as Horace 
used to see him dancing upon the stage, and which his illfavoured 
travelling oompanion, Messius Cicirrus, was gualifed by nature to per- 
sonate without aid of a mask. ‘The brutal vigour and life embodied in 
this intaglio is absolutely miraculous. 

398. A cavalier charging at full speed ; a glorious large éntaglio of the 
‘best period, and interesting from the exact details it affords of the manage- 


Tha catalogue designates the copy of made, though flowing drapery forms her 
this Maier Sarg snd Pome” sats Seopla, nts ont. aiege 
ft “othng arte "ihe peta and Seid Im sont momma ithe 
Vion ‘yas cortinly anyling. but a fall robes of a Mae, and never without 
Hieplerd, The fondo Sgure here lier Leta ire. 
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mont of the lance and round buckler. On a circular brown and white 
onyx. Surface, as usual, repoished. 

309, An unique Asiatic-Greek inéaglio in a very bold style, on a large 
yellow erystal. Venus winged, and androgynous (probably the deity so 
Feprecenied at Amathus under the masculine appellation of Aphroditas), 
stands in the entre, on one side flanked by Vulean, a smaller figure, at his 
savin te other by Cold. Tho work deep eu, vigorous, bur wihust 
any finish. 

‘401. A splendid and large pyrope, on which on Ttalian artist of the 
same period has skilfully depicted the modera embodiment of the oriental 
idea, the Mithraie Combat of the Two Principles, representing in the most 
spirited manner ‘ Michaelem in virtute eonterentem Zabulum.” 

403, Vulean’s forge, with numerous figures, in the usual exaggerated 
Italian manner. ‘The last of the set mounted in tulip-enamel. Intaglio on a 
fine sard. I suspect that the date of this intaglio exactly ovincides with. 
that of the setting. ‘The enameling of various flowers, but principally 
tulips, is very pecnliar, aud the petals are penciled with uncommon delicacy. 
‘The style appears to me (though quite ignorant of the history of this art) 
as being later than the 16th century. 











Case VI.—(Containing small gems, sith the grand cameo of Didius 
Julianus and Mantia Scantilla placed in the centre.) 


2, Aged Mask, and boar's head conjoined, and facing opposite ways, 
inseribed OIE, perhaps intended for the Greek numerals 9, 10, 5: alegend 
as enigmatical as the device itself, Red jasper. 

8. A good late Egyptian representation of Horus, seated upon the 
Totus in the sacred boat of the Nile, adored by Anubis. " Boldly eut in red 
Jasper. 

BP Gameo, legend in two lines €YTVXI-BEPONIKH, interesting 
from the spelling of the name, thus Latinised into Veronica. 

0, -A large rude sard intaglio in the exaggerated manner of the Renais- 
sanee, a nymph performing hor derotions upon the symbol of the horti 
gull goof fruity, whilst Satyr secompassy the cerenony upon 

is pi 

Vi" subject of most dficlt explanation. A man seated on a throne, 
half draped, holds, slanting downwards from his mouth a slender rod, 

mmewhat wary (like a rine-shoot), and terminating in small knobs at each 
ond. Had this wand been curved, the igure would pass well for an augur 
taking the auspices; but the actual form leaves the true significance 
dubious. Boldly eut in an early Roman manner upon dark sard. 

12, Spirited heads of a goat, horse, and boar eonjoined ; perhaps the 
united attributes of Bacchus, Neptune, and Hereules. Sard. 

13. Leda and the Swan; an exquisite intaglio, but treated with all 
the laxurianee of modern art, widely difforing from the modest reticence 

stinguishing all truly antique representations of this subject. 
‘Qnd Row.--2. A Ram ; the intaglio internally burnt, to represent the 
fleece, A siugular example of such treatment in a genuine antique stone, 

‘4. A microseopic picture, intaglio, on yellow ard. A warrior and 
female joining hands ia a landscape : in the exergue L. 8. Hence the work 
of Louis Siries, a Frenchman established at bout 1740, and 
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praised without reason by Mariette for his predilection for similar dificiles 
ugar, “his endearours to achieve the impossible in his art,” which havo 
no merit whatever, the design being necessarily a mere series of rough 
seratches. ‘The small circular sard is let into a frame of neatly moulded 
white agate, like the minute Pallas head noted above, probably due to 
the same hand. T hare met with another example of a minute portrait 
re ‘It would seem that such a border is a necessary adjunct 
to all the performances of this microscopic artist. 

8rd Row.—2. Mereury Criophorus resting against a cippus ; » perfect 
figure, though of extreme minuteness, of the best Roman age. Sard. 

4. (A singular and early cameo, a lion palling down a bull ; the former 
worked out on the brown, the latter in the poreelain white, of an Indian 
sardonyx perforated through the axis, and having a hole also drilled through 
the field, The bull is admirably designed, and scraped out in the flattoat 
reliof, afording a most instructive illustration of the antique proc 

5. Antinous ; a noble head, though of much smaller dimensions than 
389, executed with incredible foree, and whieh would’ pass for an Apollo 
but for thelegend, ANTINOOC cut at the side in letiers evidently eveval 
with the intaglio.'” On the reverse, in large coarse letters of a later age, 
in two lines, AAI-AIA, “Lala,” some female worshipper of the divine 
beauty on the other side.’ The stoue a sard of unique excellence, carbuncle- 
coloured, shaded with yellow. 

4th How.—2. Young female bust, surrounded by the legend, EVIOPI 
AIEL MWTIA, « Ever prosper, Potia ;” a new year’s gift to a lady. 

3. A Bacchante bending down before a Priapus Herme; a figure good in 
the drawing and with much elegance in the attitude, a work in tho early 
Roman style strongly contrasting in its treatment with the coarse version 
of the same idea just noticed. 

5th Row.—Youth, nude, bearing cornucopia and holding forth an 
Tis, symbol of the Moon, seems an Egyptian work (perhaps the Dens Lunus ; 
‘Thoth, besides his character of Hermes, sometimes assumes that of the 
‘Moon, a male deity with the Bzyptinm), of the age of Hadrian. Fairly done 
in the heavy manner of the Alexandrian engravers. 

2, Hand grasping a wheat-ear; done with great precision, the fing 
Jong and aticnusted, A rare wateral, the Snes! Uoodsione, the Hele. 
‘ropium so potent in magic, and which duly prepared conferred the gift of 
invisibility. 

1. Head of Proserpine covered by the mitra; perfect Greek intagtio of 
indescribable merit on a bluish beryl; the profile remarkable for its fine 
outline, and the execution of the ae cena carl 

6th Row.—2. Hippocampus ; a glorious intagtio on a large bers}, pale 
‘blue, but more lustrous than sny sapphire, the Beryllus Hyacinthizon of 
‘the ancients, 

3. Spirited head of some young prince of the Augustine family (pro- 
ably Marcellus), nascent beard on the cheek, This head much resembles 
the clegant Marcellus by Marchant, closing this list. Sard. 

Tih Row.—2. ‘The forequarters of & Pegasus; having the wings 
opresented as curling backwards to the head in a dumpy curve, as in the 
‘Pegasus upon the most ancient Corinthian medals, and doubtless contem- 
ponry with them. Hence a gem that supplies a fired point for tho 
Getermination of the period exhibiting this style in its intagli, A singular 
and archaic Greek intaglio slightly sunk. Jacinth. 
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4, Aremarkable cameo of the vory earliest period, a head. of Diana, 

recognisable by the knotted curls on the top ofhead (the xpwBvos), the hair 

in black, face in page white, ‘The relief kept quite flat, and as much as 
sible in one plane. 

Ud Tov.--4, Cameo (Italian), representing a marmoset monkey in th 
natural colours of black, white, and grey, curiously and exactly rendering 
the colours of the pet's whiskers and bushy tail 

‘5. Julia Titi, a small head on a most choice plasma, almost an emerald 
tho work mediocre and perhaps contemporary with her. 

‘Uh Row.—2, A Melusn’s head in profile ; a noble eameo in the purest 
Greek taste, the reliof appearing as if modeled by the fingers in some 
lasto substance, so antly rounded is it, in the dull opaque white upon 

“4. Tend of a Roman (called 0, Antius Restio), somewhat advanced in 
years; deeply cut in sard, insoribed with the artist's name, CKYAAKO,* 
Dut neither gem nor legend antique ; perhaps one of Natter’s copies. Or 
ean the Italian name, Del Cane, lie hid under the puppy’s-skin of Seylax ? 

'5. Few portraits in the eolleation equal this in histori interest or rari 
a lifelike portrait of M. Antony, eut by some skilful Greok hand of 
times, perhaps during his residenee in Egypt. ‘The intaglio somewhat 
deep sunk in a beautifal golden sard; evidently the Triumvie’s own 
signet. 




















tA winged genius, or Death, slumbering on a spread out drapery upon 
oe eee err Raa oad buon, or Miventinet. km clegant 
Roman intaglio on sapphirine. 

8. Ulysses in his sual costume, skull-eap and mantle, seated upon a 
round objet (the bag of Hulas ), which having been mistaken for a cask by 
ome later possessor, he has cut round the figure in later (but stil antique) 
Ietters the name of the famed tub-inhabitant AIOTHNEC, curiously mis- 
placing the two last vowels. Good Roman work on nicolo: small. 

1. Gigala perched upon the eaduccus (union of the attributes of Apollo 
and Hermes), the appropriate signet of a man of letters. Extremely neat 
‘work, probably Greek, on a clear jacinth (or einnazion-stone)- 

15. Fortuna, a stiff late Roman intaglio, or a large and exquisite sare 
donys, the finest specimen of the stone anyschere to be seen. 

Th.’ A singular coincidence both in subject, ** Athlete advancing,” and 
in material, with 384, the sole difference being the lesser size of this. 
The sardonyx, though much roughened by wear, exhibits the same fine 
quality as the former. 

‘Lying loose are two extraordinary treasures, one of antiqne, the other 
of allan art. The fst, the principal half of an intaglio on a brown sard, 
D inches wide, and originally 3 high, a head of Augustus in profile, & 
lightly supk intagtio in the porest Greck style, and admirably finished 
in every detail : a caduoous in the field insinuates flattering comparison 
Detween hin and Hermes the giver of prosperity to mon (épvovvvor Kpyns). 
Certain marks in the stone, probably natural, suggest at first sight the iden 
of an inscription afterwards erased. This is noted in the eatalogue as once 
the property of Winekelmann. ‘Tho other, a Medusa full face, a good Roman 


cameo, Hs honoured with the most elaborate setting as a ring ever designed, 


























+ Quoted aa genuine Sa all catalogues of ancient artists’ names 
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by the curious ingenuity of the Florentine orefece, for Medicean Duke or 

inal, It is extremely massy, the sides and shoulders carved out 
intricate scrolls and strap-work, from amidst which glare two savage masks 
upon the shoulders, and two lions’ heads upon the sides of the setting. These 
‘iinute masks are in their way master-pieees of seulpture. ‘The design is 
relieved by touches of enamel. 












Case VIL.—(Of small gems, and the additions of the last collector.) 


at. Row. Alexander, 2 beautiful cameo signed MIXAEP, which might 
bbe taken for antique; as well as its fine sardonyx, which is of the true 
ancient quality, and probably had borne some rader antique cameo trans- 
formed by Pichler into the present: by far the best of his eamei that I 
Ihave met with. 

2. ‘The same signatureclsims for this great artist this Minerva Promachos, 
‘an owl in brown upon her shield ; but here the design betrays the taste of 
his own age. 

5. A singular signet if antique. A medallion, the conjugated heads of 
Augustus and Livia with the same éncuse on its reverse, revolves on an axis 
within a gold bizzel, neatly granulated and moulded, set upon an iron finger- 
ing, the shoulders’ also decorated with three-cornered foliage chased in 
gold. The pattern of the last leads me to pronounce the medallion a east 
Tnade in Renaissance times, and with its gold frame superadded to an 
‘antique ring of iron, to augment the coloar of antiquity. The medallion 
shows upon the ineuse part that it was produced by casting : the relief has 
‘been nesily tooled up. 

10. Isis seated on a throve suckling Horus (the exact Madonna and Child. 

‘8 mioroscopie intaglio of the second century, eut on the 
lendid sardonyx, which is beveled off nearly to a point 
to display its shades of rich brown, blue, and black. Set in a ring of 
‘elegant pattern, the bizzel surrounded by an open work scalloped border : a 
novelty in the style : made in the last century. 

11. Silenns-mask, full-face, a bold early eameo of great merit ; flat work 
in opaque white. 

Bhd Row. A Bacchante dancing to the sound of the cymbals she clashes. 
Spirited antique on a fine coloured plasma, rivalling an Oriental emerald, 
‘and repolished ; a testimony to the genuineness of the engraving. 

3. A full-faced tragic mask, itself well done, but notable more for the 
quality of the stone, « hemi-spherieal tricoloared agate, the highest division 
‘whereof is a true jacinth in lustre. The most splendid example of this stone 
extant. 

5. Gryllus, giving the outline of an Ibis, carrying a myrtle branch in its 
beak. ‘This isa fine work presenting some pecaliarities ; the usual Silenus- 
mask forming the breast being here replaced by s head of Jore, and the 
stone a beryl instead of the accustomed red jasper. It seems as to execution 
considerably earlier than the generality of these eaprices: perhaps has an 
astrological import, combining as it does Jupiter and Aries in one body, 
and exhibiting the symbol of Venus over all. 

7. Payche, a lovely bust, the character defined by the butterfly so perched 
on her bosom that the wings appear part of herself. The careless skeleton 
raving of the raised hand, one of those singular negligences that mark the 
‘rue antique, and so dificult to account for, is sufficient testimony of the 
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enuinenoss of the intaglio: perhaps the most truly graceful, and pleasing 
of al the idolized head here traanre 

Deities of evil omen, and rarely figured, save on objects connected 
sri che toh Pigto seated on hie many tron ef on, holding his ebon 
eeptre, and conversing with Proserpine (recognised by the wheat-ear in her 
ait), who stands before him, Bold and carly work, the technique of 
which exhibits much that is peculiar (Sicilian #) deeply sunk in a fine 
golden gard. 

9. ‘The «Bellerophon watering Pegasus,” quoted by Clarse: falsely 
ascribed to Sostratus; but (as far as the legend guides us) the work of 
tome freedman rejoicing in the “ comfortable” and Reman name, Otiatus. 
‘Altogether of dubious authenticity, both intaglio and material—perhaps 
‘arly Florentine, and eopied from the bas-relief of the Villa Spada. 

‘3rd Row.—8. Jupiter, « head, forcible in expression, cut in haxmatite, 
all yepolished internally as well as on both surfaces, if actually antique; as 
tig work would indeste, ‘The second instance in thie clloction (and 
nite a surprise to me) of a good intaglio upon this base material, usu 
dition insu Bi 

“4. A most extraordinary sard, equal in richness of eolour to the pyropey 
out in relief as a bald-headed comio mask, of most irate mien, apt 
personification of some churlish father of the New Comedy, the very stone 
Tooking irascible, the face slightly tured to one side, Perfect in execution. 

6. Apollo, a head of tho finest old Greek work, surpassed by none 
here; having all the hair falling in long spiral curls, and confined by a 
fillet: dark sard, ‘This intaglio is dooper out than usual in this style, and 
probably is eoeval with Phidias; although the hair retains the archaic 
Trrangemont still regarded as essential to the type of the deity, the face is 
full of ‘expression and truly divi 

. Still more remarkable for rarity (and of equal perfection) is this most 
early ‘a head of Ganymede, covered by the Phrygian bonnet; 
molded, as it were, in the pure opaque white of an agate-onyx. A work 
‘of the best period of Greek sculpture, ‘The relief kept low and entirely 
{in one plane. 

Eh Row. Mercury standing, holds forth tho Infant Bacchus on his 
outstretched hand, in the other wields his enducous, Or the minute figure 
Suay represent the disembodied soul, and Hermes here stand in lis eapacity 
of Peyshopompus. The design of the prineipel figure, in ite alight and 
flegant. proportions, and the attitude full of grace, strikingly resembles 
these given to this deity in the acknowledged works of Dioscorides: points 
Whicheon examination, furnish’ almost sufficient grounds for assigning to 
Tin this masterly intaglio, by no means unworthy of his reputation. |The 
stone is a quite unique material, lucid and jot black, either black quartz, oF 
Sbsidian, the latter we know, from Pliny’s remark, frst came into fasbion 
Gt Rome for ring stones in the Augustan age. ‘The sombre eolour probably 
‘Chosen as analogous to the subject (a circumstance in favour of the sesond 
{interpretation of the intention) as representing deity whote offce lay in 
‘the shades. : 

'3. Clasped hands, in relief upon what is either a lange occidental 
turquois, or more likely ivory recently stained to that colour, as the osseous 
Sirueture is plainly visible. A note informs us that ‘it was purchased of 
Hie L'Avocal shortly before his death very cheap;”” doubtless, therefore, 
for genuine piece de Ja ville roches"” but actually of no value whatever, 
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whether a recent or a fossil fragment of ivory saturated with sulphate of 
copper. A brilliant is set in the centre, evidently a betrothal ri 

‘5, An admirable head of a youthful Caesar, (Marcellus ?) a speaking 
face, and in every part worthy of the highest commendation. The exquisite 
delicacy of the technique, as well as the intact polish, prove it beyond a 
Aoubt duo to one of the first masters of the last century, perhaps Pichler, 
for it displays too much boldness of treatment to be given to Natter. The 
‘material also greatly enhances its effect; the relief, very high, being in an 
‘opaque drab colour, most suitably backed by the slate-coloured ground. 

“bth Row.—2. Hereules restoring Alcestis to her husband, a lange 
Sntaglio on Sard, the most important of Merchant's sigued works. On the 
reverse s cut PRINCEPS SAXONIAE DONI MEMOR, an insription 
explained by note in the Catalogue that this intaglio was an express 
commission from the Elector of Saxony to the artist at Rome, in order to 
‘ve given to the Duke in retuen for a presentation-copy of his «+ Gems.” A. 
princely acknowledgment of the gift, considering Marchant’s reputation 
then, and the large amount that was deemed the equivalent for his labours, 
T have seen a work of his of far less importance, a group of ouly two 
‘igures, for which he was paid two hundred guineas. 

Fragment of a large caieo, 2 Medusa’s Head, belonging to the very 
earliest tines of Greck anaglyphie art. ‘The profile which, though wreteli- 
edly mutilated, still retains much of its origival severe beauty, is given in 
opaque white, the hair in two shades of brown, and with great effect. An 
Smportant rll of very rare class. Original diameter nearly two inches. 

= Hebe, a most graceful figure, intaglio in jacinth ; “a copy by Mar- 
chant foe an BtraSan baseleta the Bo Means” 

5. Ganymede borne auf by the eagle (after te bronze of Leohars), 
signed KOINOY, an excellent intaglio on a singular variety of opaque 
ard, of fine dark red, slightly translucent, Probably by Natter, who 
often, according to his own confession, adopted the above signature. 

7th Fow.—Matidia (not Sabina), an éataglio never surpassed in excel- 
lovee, in a large jacinth-iike sard. “* Copy by Bureh,” from an antique, 

8, Antinous, signed “Marchant” ; a copy from the bas relief of the 
Willa Alta!—ihe hea soften seen on Rosian alll camei—on large 

own sard. 

9. A head of similar character, deeply eat in a ruby sard ; “copy by 
Marchant, from the Genius of Hadrian's Villa.” 

1, Marcellus, an exquisite intaglio on a jacinth of incomparable beauty. 
“(A copy by Marchant, of the Marcellus,” i. the large eameo above 
noticed, i 

‘A wretched modern paste,? from an equally vile Cinque Cento gem, 
representing the ‘Triumph of an Emperor. In the exergue a legend of 
rmatehless impudence, ludicrous in its audacity, TPYOQNEMOIEI. The 
admission of this piece amongst such treasures is quite an enigma. 

Briefly to record certain observations that have occurred to me in my 
pleasant pilgrimage through this Aladdin's Garden, whose fruits are 
precious stones, and of still higher rarity than any of the mere nature's 
‘treasures that attracted his admiration, Certain classes of engraved 
stones, so abundant in collections of our day, have not in this a single 
































‘This ia quoted by Clarao,end proves Teyphon's name, on the hint supplied 
how eacly the Italian forgem wnarped by the Anthology. 
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representative, there not being amongst the whole number one scarsbeus of 
either Egyptian or Etruscan origin, uor an oriental eylinder, nor a Sassanian 
seal or ring stone, and only two or three out of the countless host of 
Mithraie or Gnostio talismans. Beauty alone, either of the art or ofthe 
material, was the sole object Kept in view by the several contributors to 
{his magnificent monument of the taste of the three last centuries, and 
hhence works of mere erudition do not encounter us here. But, fortunately, 
fs their great desideratum and historical interest are so frequent!y eom- 
Fined in the same relic, we meet here with the numerous ineomparabl 
productions of the Greeks in every ago of the arts, and of the Roman 
{the best times, pointed out in the preceding notices. In these particular 
departments the Collection stands very high on the list of those existing in 
Burope, as far, at least, as my own Knowledge of them oxtends, not 
‘exeopting those formed under royal auspices. ‘Thus it surpasses tho Far- 
nese of the Neapolitan Bourbons, the Berlia, and that of the Hague, in 
the importance of the intaglé it contams, ‘and the two latter in the 
article of camei also, although necessarily falling short of the extent and 
value of those at Vienna, Paris, and Florence. But none ean compare 
with it in the variety and rarity of the specimens of Renaissance gold 
smiths'work, which form one of its most distinguishing features. I 
cannot conclude without expressing my gratitude to the noble owner 
who, with the greatest liberality, in the view of promoting the study of 
any favorite art by plaing at the command of sll sist intrested, 
the fresh, almost unlimited, resources contained in this collection, had 
made arrangements whereby the opportunity was afforded to me of earefully 
xamining it under the most favorable conditions, and of making notes, 
without any limitation as to time, upon the entire extent of the colle- 
tion, ‘To such opportunities I have beon far from able to do justice ; but 
the above rough sketch will suflice to give the experienced amateur some 
notion of the value of this famous, hitherto inaccessible treasure, to describe 
‘Which duly would require volumes, as the mineralogist would find here es 
‘wide a field for his labours as the artist or the antiquary. 
































THE HISTORY AND CHARTERS OF INGULFUS CONSIDERED, 
Br HENRY THOMAS RILEY, 3A, Cumbeidge, 


Parr II? 


ExovcH, it is presumed, has now been stated to shew 
that neither the Charters nor the History of Ingulfus have 
any fair pretensions to be considered what they profess 
to be; but that, on the contrary, they are forgeries of a 
period’ much more recent than the close of the cleventh 
century. ‘The question then remains to be solved, at what 
date these compilations were fabricated, for what purpose, and 
by whom *points of some interest, and in reference to which 
(0 far, more especially, as the Charters are concerned) 
there have been conflicting opinions among the learned. 

Speaking of the Golden Charter of King Ethelbald, to 
which allusion has previously been mado, Hickes (p. 66 of 
the Dissertatio Epistolaris) states it as his opinion, that 
“the Convent of Croyland found it necessary to forge this 
Charter, in order that they might preserve the lands which 
had been given to them without deed, or of which the 
deeds had been lost, from the Normans, who would hardly 
allow the monasteries any just right of holding lands, except 
by deed ;” and asserts that he is “almost compelled either 
to believe that Ingulf was the forger and corrupter of these 
Charters, or else that the Convent of Croyland, in an 
unlearned age, palmed off the History upon the world under 
the authority’ of his name” Tn another passage of the 
Dissertatio he says—<I have given a portion of the Charter 
of Ethelbald, the founder of Croyland, which I have so often 
had occasion to condemn. In the original it appears re- 
splendent with gold, the manufacture of some Croylandian 
forger, pethaps Ingulf himself. This Charter, by means of 
which that knave cajoled King William, is sufficiently proved 
to have been fictitious.” 

Mr. Holditch, in his History of Croyland Abbey, published 


} Continaed from page 49, 
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in 1816, suggests that after the fire at Croyland in 1091, 
“Tngulph may have borne the principal part of the Charters 
sufficiently in mind to set down their contents as we see : 
they run ‘in a form which assists the memory, and their 
separate particulars are few. Copies of these Charters were 
made under the direction of Ingulph, and replaced in their 
archives: even these might be afterwards destroyed, when 
the Abbey was burnt again, not quite sixty years afterwards, 
and they might be reproduced in a similar'manner. There 
were violent disputes in the time of Ingulph, between him 
and Tailbois, a relation of the Conqueror, who was lord of 
Hoyland, and resident at Spalding ; and it was feared that 
the burning of the Charters would be fatal to the issue of 
these suits, on the part of the Croylanders. On this account, 
Ingulph made haste to replace them. In a word, the 
Charters contain internal evidence of their modern date, and 
it is even probable that some of them have been made in 
times still later.” 

We have already seen that Gough was quite willing to 
elieve that, if there was forgery in the case, Ingulf was the 
forger. Sir Francis Palgrave again, while considering the 
Charters to be palpable forgeries, expresses strong doubis 
whether the compilation (both History and Charters) is of 
much older date than the age of the manuscript said, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, to have been the 
Autograph of Ingulfus ; that is to say, the end, in his opinion, 
of the thirteenth or first half of the fourteenth century. 

A close examination of the First and Second Continuations 
of the History of Oroyland, also printed in Fulman’s volume, 
will perhaps afford some clue to a solution of this question, 
by suggesting for what purposo, and consequently, at what 
period, it is probable that at least the greater part of these 
Charters were compiled ; and so tend to remove the obloquy 
which, from the time of Hickes, has been somewhat un- 
sparingly thrown upon the name and memory of Abbot 
Tngulf 

The fact seems not to have attracted the notice of pre- 
vious writers on this subject, but it nevertheless is the fact, 
that neither in the History of Croyland, as contained in 
Fulman’s volume, nor indeed in any other account of 
Croyland, is any mention made, or the slightest hint given, 
of the then existence of any one of these Mercian and Saxon 
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Charters during the period between Ap. 1093 and A.n. 
1413, a space of 320 years. Two of them, as will be seen 
in the sequel, are mentioned elsewhere at a somewhat earlier 
date than the end of the 14th century. 

In the Charter granted by Henry’ L, mention certainly is 
made of a Charter of Edred; but only by way of reference, 
it having been mentioned in a previous Charter of William 
the Conqueror, of which that of Henry is a confirmation. 
In 1114, admittedly for want of these very Charters, we 
find the Convent submitting to the loss of the manor of 
Baildeby, and, nearly at the same time, of its coll at Spalding. 
In 1153, King Stephen grants another Charter of Confirma- 
tion, but no allusion is made in it, or in that of Henry IT, 
to those of the Mercian or Saxon kings. In 1189, Abbot 
Robert de Redinges is engaged in a suit with the Prior of 
Spalding, and in a case drawn up by hita, probably for legal 
purposes, he says (p. 453) : “The Abbey of Croyland is of 
the proper alms of the Kings of England, having been granted 
by their especial donation from the ancient times of the 
English, when it was so founded by King Bthelbald, who 
gavo the marsh in which it is situate, as we find in the * Life 
Of Saint Guthlac, which was formerly written.” Had the 
Golden Charter of Ethelbald, or the Charters of the other 
Mercian and Saxon kings, been then known to be in 
existence, there can be little doubt that the Abbot would 
have been at least as likely to refer to them in support of 
his title, as to the meagre “Life of Saint Guthlao,” written 
by Felix. The same Abbot, when before the King’s Justiciars, 
shows them the Charter of King Henry IL, “which sets 
forth by name the boundaries of the marsh;” but not a 
word does he say about the Saxon Charters, which, if the 
same as those in Ingulf’s History, would have been found 
to set them forth much more fully and distinctly than that 
granted by King Henry. 

In 1191, Abbot Henry de Longchamp produces the 
Charter of Richard I. before the King’s Justiciars, as his 
best evidence of the limits of his marshes, but no mention is 
made of the Saxon Charters, and he is finally adjudged, on 
a legal quibble, to lose soisin of a marsh. Without delay, 
the Abbot proceeds to wait upon King Richard, then a 
prisoner at Spires in Germany, lays before him his com- 
plaints, and produces in support of his claim, not the lengthy 
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and cireumstantial grants made by the Saxon kings, but the 
comparatively concise Charter that had been granted by 
King Henry, his father. So again, in the Charter of King 
John, granied in 1202, no allusion is made to any grants of 
the Mercian or Saxon kings. 

Proceeding with the narrative, we next find the Abbot 
of Croyland defeated in his claims to the soil of the 
marsh of Alderland, and forced to make such concessions as 
he surely would never have been called upon to make, if the 
Charters, as sct forth in Ingulf’s His hhad_been among 
the archives of his house. In the Charter of Henry IIL, 
granted in 1226, no mention is made, and no hint given, of 
the existence of Charters dating before the Conquest. 

‘We are now somewhat interrupted in our enquiry by the 
mutilated state of the Second Continuation; but in 1827 we 
catch a glimpse of Sir Thomas Wake claiming demesne rights 
against the Convent of Croyland in the marsh of Goggisland, 
or Gowksland, and of Abbot Henry de Caswyk manfully 
opposing him; but we do not find the Abbot relying. ypop 
any alleged Saxon Charters as his weapons; thougli, liad 
they been in existence, he would most probably,1 Tike his 
successors cighty-eight years later, have availed himself of 
their assistance. 

Tn volumes xiii, and xliv. of the Cole MSS. in the 
British Museum, there are to be found nearly two hundred 
closely written folio pages, filled with abstracts from the 
Registers of Croyland, of lawsuits carried on by the Convent 
(the inmates of which seem to have lived in quite an 
atmosphere of litigation), grants of corodies to the King’s 
sorvants, fines, conveyances, and other memoranda relative 
to the community. Careful search has been made in these, 
pages, in the fow extracts of Registers among the Harleian 
MSS., in the documents connected with Croyland that are 
printed in Gough’s First and Second Appendix, as also in 
most of those referred to in Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, 
but not a syllable is there to be found to lead us to believe 
that between the periods above-mentioned these so-called 
Charters (sith the two exceptions before alluded to) were 
in existence. In p. 76 of vol. xliv. of the Cole MSS. we 
find a plaint made by Thomas Wake, that Abbot Henry and 
three of his monks ‘had been fishing at East Depyng, and 
that vi et avmis they had broken down his dyke, or embank- 
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ment. To this the Abbot makes answer, not basing his right 
upon any grants of the Mereian and Saxon kings, and offering 
to produce his deeds in support of that right, but merely to 
the effect that—“of all the waters of the Welland he and 
all his predecessors have been seised time out of mind, as 
also of free piscary therein, and that the place mentioned is 
within the precinets of their manor.” Again, on another 
occasion, in p. 105, we find the Abbot making profért of the 
Charters of King John, Henry IIL, and Edward I, when 
those of the Mercian and Saxon kings, had they existed, 
would certainly, as evidences, have materially promoted the 
success of his suit. Ina plaint made to Edward IIL. (vol. 
xliv. p. 53), the monks of Croyland allege that the Abbey 
had been founded by King Ethelbald 500 years before the 
Conquest. This they would have hardly dared to assert, if 
they had had at that moment among their archives such a 
decd as the Foundation Charter given in Ingulf’s History, 
shewing that Ethelbald founded the Abbey a.D. 716, exactly 
350 years before the Conquest, and no more. In fact, it is 
prety cloar, as Cole has added in a Note, that in those days 
they did-not in reality know when their Abbey was founded. 

For a moment we must now step out of the History of 
Croyland, as given in the Second Continuation in Fulman’s 
volume. 

‘The 7th of July, 1393, is the earliest date at_which we 
‘can trace the existence, in the hands of the Convent of 
Croyland, of any of the Charters contained in the History 
of Ingulfus; for at that date, as we learn from the Patent 
Rolls now preserved in the Public Record Office, a Charter of 
Tnspeximus and Confirmation was granted by the unsuspecting 
officials of King Richard IL, reciting the Charters of Ethel- 
bald and Edred in exactly the same terms that are set forth 
in that History. No Inspeximus of a prior sovereign is 
there mentioned ; and at that moment, and with the 
object of obtaining that confirmation, these two Chartors 
were fabricated, there can hardly be a doubt. For what 
immediate purpose this step was then taken will probably 
remain for ever unknown; as the fact of this Inspeximus 
boing then granted is not taken the slightest notice of in 
the Second Continuation; no record of the transaction, 
for obvious reasons, having been kept. It was left perhaps 
for these so-called Charters to bear their very profitable 
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fruits some twenty years later, and not before ; for then 
it is that, for the first time, we hear of them being applied 
to any practical use, and then, not improbably, with the 
oxception of the two just mentioned, the Charters and the 
History of Ingulfus were called into existence. 

To yeturn to the narrative of the Second Continuation. 
We learn that during the latter years of Abbot Thomas 
Overton, who was afflicted with blindness, Prior Richard 
Upton had the management of the Convent. In 1413, 
being at a loss (p. 501) how to prevent the encroach- 
ments of the people of Spalding aid Multon (to which, 
wwe may remark, the Croylanders had had to submit very 
often before), he determined “to unsheathe against them 
the sword of ecclesiastical censure, which had been specially 
granted by the most holy father Dunstan,” and had been 
“laid up ‘with singular care among tho treasures of the 
place;” in conformity with which resolution, “he publicly and 
solemnly fulminated sentence of excommunication, at the 
doors of the church, against all persons who should infringe 
the liberties of the Church of Saint Guthlac.” Perhaps it is 
not an unwarranted assumption to believe, that if the Con- 
yent had had this “sword” of Saint Dunstan for so many 
centuries in its possession, it would not have been now 
unsheathed for the first time. 

Not content with thus brandishing the sword of excom- 
munication, and responsible to no one but the bedridden 
‘Abbot, Prior Richard seems to have employed his energies in 
forging still other aud sharper swords for the people of 
Multon and Spalding ; for (p. 501) “he resorted to the 
tomporal arm and the laws of the realm, and, taking’ with 
lim the muniments of the illustrious Kings, Ethelbald, 
Hdred, and Edgar, hastened to London, to prosecute his 
causo against both parties ;” this being te first time, be it 
remarked, that the fact of the existence of these Charters is 
noticed, in the Annals of Croyland, for a period of three 
hundred and twenty years. 

From the Second’ Continuation of the History (pp. 501, 
502), which, there scems every reason to believe, is faithful 
and trustworthy chronicle of events connected with the 
Abbey of Croyland in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries, we learn that on his arrival in London 
Prior Richard was detained there “nearly two years before he 
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could bring matiers to the desired conclusion,” or, in other 
words, make arrangements for coming to trial. ‘The blame 
of this delay is certainly laid (p. 501) upon the shoulders 
of the Duke of Lancaster, the alleged supporter of the 
Spalding people, and the lords of the vills of Multon and 
Weston. Unfortunately, however, for the accuracy of the 
story which Prior Richard seems to have told to the outer 
sworld who were not in his confidence, there happened to be at 
that time no “ Duke of Lancaster” in existence, and it seems 
anything but improbable that these two years (or there 
abouts) were, in reality, very profitably “expended upon 
completing the fabrication of the long list of Charters which 
were so essentially to minister to the discomfiture of his 
antagonists at Multon and Spalding, and in compiling the 
original ‘manuscript of the History of Ingulfus, afterwards 
Known at Oroyland as the “ Autograph,” in support of them. 
‘This explanation too will sufficiently account for the singularly 
large outlay upon these law proceedings of no less a sum 
than “500 pounds” (p. 513), equal in value to many thousands 
of ourday ; for compilers and scribes, clever enough to fabri- 
cate a circumstantial abbey history, and to concoct a series 
of Charters thickly spread over 350 years or more, would at 
any time require to be handsomely paid for their labours, 
ani be not unlikely, upon such an occasion as this more 
especially, to make their own terms in the way of remune- 
ration. ‘The forgery of ecclesiastical and other documents, 
‘there seems reason to believe, had, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, become an established trade in the metro- 
polis ; and it was only few years after this period—namely, 
‘A.D. 1430—that the Prior of Barnwell, in Cambridgeshire, 
acting as delegate for Pope Martin the Fifth, through the 
agency of a skilful notary-public whose name has come down 
to us, admitted as valid (and with a guilty knowledge, it 
has been surmised), the forged Bulls of Popes Honorius I. 
and Sergius L, which remain still inscribed on the Great 
Register of the University of Cambridge. 

‘Upon this supposition, and knowing what effects a guilty 
conscience, the fear of failure, and the dread of detection, are 
not unlikely to produce, we are not surprised to learn from 
the Second Continuation (p. 501), that “Prior Richard, 
seeing that his business now lay at the mercy of the cast of 
a dig, and that it was far from being likely to prosper 
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aceording to his wishes, but daily looked worse and worse, 
fell into so deplorable a state of ill health, that the physi- 
cians even despaired of his recovery ; his stomach, in’ its 
jndignation, refusing to retain anything that was offered 
to it.” 

The most singular part of this story, however, remains to 
be told. The Prior would seem not to have been the sole 
contriver of this plan for defeating the enemy ; but to have 
had a partner alike in his schemes and in the disquietude 
which they entailed. To continue, in the words of the nar- 
rative (p. 502)—* A certain Serjeant-at-law, who was of 
counsel for the Prior, William Ludyngton by name, acted as 
his agent in this business, and as his most trusty advocate. 
While he was in bed one night, kept awake by extreme 
sadness and disquietude, and revolving many matters in his 
mind, he found himself unable to sleep. Suddenly, however, 
a gentle slumber seeming to stcal upon him, he had reposed 
for ashort time, when behold ! a venerable personage, arrayed 
in the garb of an anchorite, stood near and uttered words to 
this effect :—* Why, amid the fluctuations of thy mind, art 
thou in fear as to the prosecution of thy suit, and why pass 
the night in sleeplessness, as thoughts crowd upon thee from 
covery side? Come now, rest a while, and relax thy limbs in 
ropose ; for to-morrow morning everything shall succeed to 
thy utmost wish, and the matters which have hitherto seemed 
to thee to wear an adverse aspect, will benignly smile upon 
thee at thy will and pleasure.’ So saying, the vision dis- 
appeared. Rising early in the morning, and his mind restored. 
to tranquillity by the oracle which had undoubtedly been 
revealed to him from heaven through Saint Guthlac, he at 
once began to entertain better hopes. Accordingly, he im- 
mediately hastened to the Court, and after holding a short 
conference on the subject with those who were of counsel for 
the other parties, at last brought the whole matter to this 
issue; that each party at once agreed readily and willingly, 
putting an end to trouble and expense, that arbitrators should 
be chosen for coming to a righteons decision upon the matter 
in dispute, As for the Prior, who was still there, as already 
mentioned, lying ona bed of sickness, upon hearing that an 
outlet was about to be found to this most intricate labyrinth 
of agonizing toil, and that such an expensive source of litiga~ 
tion was about to be soon set at rest, he was greatly rejoiced 
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thereat; and now, breathing more freely, returned abundant 
thanksgiving to God for the divine consolation which had been 
granted to him from above.” 

‘The sequel is soon told. This consolatory vision must have 
been youchisafed by Saint Guthlac to Serjeant Ludyngton, 
the Prior's more than ordinary counsel, in the first half of 
the year 1415 ; for in June of that year, as we learn from 
other sources, he was created a Justiciar of the Court of 
Common Pleas; a piece of promotion which, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, must have gladdened 
Prior Richard’s heart as much, or even more, than Saint 
Guthlae’s opportune appearance in the worthy Serjeant’s 
dream. In the latter half of the same year, arbitrators were 
appointed in the suit between the Abbot of Croyland and 
the people of Multon and Weston, and in that between the 
‘Abbot and the people of Spalding. In the first suit two 
umpires were chosen as well ; and, strange to say, one of 
them, no other than the self-same judge, William Ludyngton, 
who a few months before had been the Prior’s agent and 
adviser, and the sympathizing sharer of his woes. In the 
second suit again, that with the Spalding people, but ono 
assessor, or umpire, was chosen, a character in which we find 
Tudge Ludyngton once more presenting himself. After such 
clever management on the part of the Convent as this, there 
could of course be little doubt as to its ultimate success. ‘Io 
the entire satisfaction of both umpires and arbitrators, the 
spurious Charters of Ethelbald and Edred were produced in 
Court, as well as the genuine ones of the Norman and early 
Plantagenet Kings, and the Inspeximus recently obtained 
under the Great Seal of Richard IL. 

Immediately upon the production of this to them most 
novel and unlooked-for evidence, endorsed too by the appro- 
ation of the learned and dignified umpires, the people of 
‘Malton and Spalding appear to have been panic-stricken, 
and not to have had a word more to say in their respective 
Dehalves ; whereupon, both arbitrators and umpires pro- 
nounced their decisions entirely in favour of the Convent of 
Croyland, and awarding it rights and privileges almost com- 
mensurate with the fullest scope of the so-called Mercian 
and Saxon Charters: and thus did the monks of Croyland, 
the first time apparently for centuries, gain a complete legal 
victory over their troublesome neighbours of Multon, Weston, 
and Spalding. 
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William Ludyngton (or Lodington, as the name is now 
spelt), we may add, the counsel and judge who acted so con 
spicuous a part in this suspicious transaction, died 4.p. 1419, 
and lies buried at Gunby, in Lincolnshire, where a brass to 
his memory still exists. If Lodington in Northamptonshire 
was the place of his birth, as seems not improbable, we 
may the more readily account for his evident participation in 
the most seeret counsels of his near neighbours at Croyland, 
and the interest that he appears to have manifested per fas 
et nofas in the support of their claims. 

Vague and meagre as wore the genuine title-deeds of the 
Abbey, and limited perhaps to the Charters of the Norman 
and carly Plantagenet kings, we can fully understand why 
the ten or twelve lines of the History of Vitalis (B. iv., c. 17), 
in which he states that King Ethelbald founded the Abbey of 
Croyland, made a grant to it of lands, and conferred upon it 
a Charter, signed by him in presence of his bishops and great 
men, were with avidity made available for the purposes of 
the Inspeximus of 1393, and amplified into the circumstantial 
details of the Golden Charter ; why such care was taken, in 
almost every succeeding fabrication down to the so-called 
Charters of Edred and Edgar, to make especial reference 
to the original grant of Ethelbald ; these last two Charters 
being carefully ratified by name in equally fictitious Charters 
of Cnut and Edward the Confessor; why the reader is so 
particularly informed in the ZVistory (p. 22), that upon the 
destruction of the Monastery A.D. 870, “the Charter of Founda- 
tion of King Ethelbald, and the Confirmations thereof by other 
kings,” were saved from the ravages of the enemy ; why we 
aro so circumstantially (p. 85) made acquainted with the fact 
that Abbot Ingulf took with him to London the Charters of 

Ethelbald and the other Mercian Kings, as well as those of 
Budred and Edgar, and that the same “were publicly read and 
carefully examined in presence of the renowned King William 
and his Council, and adjudged by all, with acclamation, to 
be most worthy of the royal confirmation ;” why these 
Charters are filled ad nauseam with fulminations of wrath, 
censure, and excommunication, against all who should dare to 
{question them, or to subtract from the possessions, privileges, 
or immunities, of the Abbey of Croyland ; why the hint of 
Vitalis'was ingeniously improved upon, and the Ecclesiastical 
Censure of Archbishops Dunstan and Osketul was fabricated; 
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and why, too, the story of the wicked Asford was devised 
(pp. 76, 77), who, as a judgment for withholding from the 
‘Monastery the Manor of Helieston, fell from his horse, while 
riding to meet the King’s Justiciars at Stamford, and broke 
his neck, “ and so was sent to hell the soul of him who was 
going in his pride to oppose the Lord.” 

Even the passage inserted in the History (p. 79), to the 
effect that the surveyors for Domesday “shewed a kind 
and benevolent feeling towards the Monastery, and did 
not value it at its true revenue, nor yet at its exact extent ; 
and so, compassionately took due precautions against future 
royal exactions and other burdens, and with the most atten- 
tive kindliness made provision for its welfare,”—there can be 
little doubt was fabricated to serve a purpose. The forgers 
knew that it was quite within the limits of possibility that 
their fictitious Charters, with their outrageous pretensions to 
circumstautiality as to the extent of the Abbey lands, might 
come to be placed before a judicial tribunal in juxtaposition 
with the pages of Domesday: and the present passage, it is 
far from improbable, was inserted with the view of meeting 
any objections to discrepancies that might possibly arise. 

‘That they themselves resorted to the Book of Domesday, 
then preserved in the Exchequer, there can be no doubt ; 
and hence the copious extracts in the History which Abbot 
Ingulf is represented as having made during his sojourn in 
London, on his visit to the Court of William the Conqueror. 
The transcribers, however, in their ignorance, have exceuted 
their task in a manner that Abbot Ingulf himself would never 
have tolerated. For example, they were not aware that 
« Elloe (properly ‘Ellohe’) wapp” signifies “ the Wapentake 
of Elloe,” but have absurdly converted it into “ Ellowarp” 
(p. 80), as the name of a place. In the same manner too, 
the Wapentake of Kirketon (Chirchetone) is represented as 
«Kirketona Warp.” Other material misstatements are made ; 
in addition to which, the Domesday contraction for modo, 
“now,” is almost uniformly lengthened into monete, “of 
money”; the word carucaéa, “ carucate,” or “ ploughland,” is 
sometimes confounded with earuca, “plough”; and, in one 
instance, “V,” standing for quingue, “five,” is interpreted 
as vero, “ but.” 

‘The fabricators too of the History, finding a passage in 
Domesday to the effect that, “from the time of King Ethel- 
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red, the seat of the abbacy has been quit and free of all 
secular services,” have laboured (p. 84) to make it inciden- 
tally subservient to their design. Ethelred the Unready, son 
of Edgar, is no doubt the sovereign meant ; but they would 
suggest that it is just as probable that Ethelred, King of 
Mercia, and afterwards Abbot of Bardeney in Lincolnshire, 
is the personage alluded to; drawing attention, at the same 
time, to the fact that his name is subscribed as an attesting 
witness to Ethelbald’s Charter; a locality in which the Abbey 
authorities who had shortly before obtained the Inspeximus 
and Confirmation of Richard IL, themselves had taken care 
to have it placed. 

‘Another suspicious circumstance calls for remark. Vitalis 
says that, in the days of Abbot Ingulf, part of the Abbey 
Church of Croyland, with the sacristy, books, and many other 
articles, was suddenly consumed by fire. ‘This was too 
tempting a statement not to be made capital of by the 
forgers : availing themselves of it with skill, they would be 
armed against every contingency in reference to their Saxon. 
and Mercian Charters in a court of law. We are accordingly 
told (p. 98) that the flames reaching their cartaria, or mu- 
niment-room, all their muniments, charters, and privileges 
granted by the Mercian Kings, both great and small, nearly 
400 in number, were destroyed. Then again, we are informed 
(p. 98) that Abbot Ingulf had, some years before, taken from 
tho muniment-room many Charters written in Saxon charac- 
ters; and that, having duplicates of them, and in some 
instances triplicates, he had put them in tho hands of the 
precentor, to instruct the juniors therefrom in a knowledge 
of the Saxon characters, which had then become neglected 
and nearly obsolete. Those, the History tells us, being kept 
in the cloisters, were saved, “‘and now form our principal and 
especial muniments.” Again, in another place (p. 86), Ingulf 
is represented as saying that, in spite of the grant by deed of 
the vill of Spalding, a. 1051, by Sheriff Thorold, he was 
deprived thereof through the enmity of Ivo Tailbois ; at the 
same time advising his successors, when desirous to regain 
tho same, especially to rely on the Charter of Thorold, the 
other Charters being for certain reasons concealed,” he having 
Jearned from the lawyers that that Clharter would prove much 
more efficacious for the assertion of their rights than the rest. 
‘At a later period again, and after the destruction of the 
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‘Monastery by fire in 4.p. 1091, Abbot Ingulf is made to say 
(p. 107), that though Tailbois imagined that all their Charters 
were destroyed, he showed him in Court that such was not 
the case; but, on the contrary, produced by the hands of 
Brother Trig, his proctor, the Charters of Sheriff Thorold and 
the Earls Algar, whole and unburnt. This trial concluded, 
‘Abbot Ingulf further says (p. 107)—*I took our Charters 
and placed them in such safe custody that, so long as my life 
lasts, neither fire shall consume nor adversary steal them ; 
our Lord Jesus Christ and our blessed patron, the most holy 
Guthlac, showing themselves propitious, and, as I firmly 
believe, extending their protection to their servants.” 

Again, it was by the same hands, there can be little doubt, 
that the statement was inserted in the so-called “ Continuation 
ly Peter of Blois” (part, at least, of which is certainly quite 
as spurious as the History of Ingulfus, and equally founded 
on the narrative of Vitalis), that (p.124) “although the 
original Charters of the Abbey had been burnt, and Abbot 
Geoffrey (Ingulf’s successor) was at a loss to know in what 
place Edred’s Charter of Restoration had been deposited by his 
predecessor, Abbot Ingulf” still he “proceeded to Evesham, 
and produced there @ copy of the Charter of Restoration (or 
Refoundation) of his Abbey ;” but, for want of the original, 
failed in the object of his mission. 

Though, at first sight, these contradictions may seem 
puzzling, yet, upon consideration, the reasons for the insertion 
of them iin the pretended History would seem to be pretty 
obvious. It would of course occur to the authorities at 
Croyland, that the people of Multon, Weston, and Spalding, 
might very possibly question the genuineness of the Charters 
now profiered by them in evidence, for the first time. If 
they themselves should be able to convince the Court that 
they were genuine, of course all would be well and good, 
and their purpose would be answered. Should, however, 
on the other hand, their spurious character be detected 
upon a close scratiny by the Court, it would then be in their 
power to produce in their own exculpation Ingulf’s History, 
penned more than three centuries before, to show that 
the original Charters really had been burnt, that contem- 
porary duplicates had been saved, and that, if these were not 
the identical copies mentioned by Ingulf, it was no fault of 
theirs ; that they had proffered them just as they had de- 
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scended into their hands from their predecessors ; and that, if 
forgeries they really were, they must have been forged by 
some of those predecessors —who alone were the guilty parties 
—for the purpose of tallying with the narrative of the 
History. 

‘Again, it would be not unlikely that inquiry would be mado, 
how it was that these Charters had never been proffered in 
Court during the repeated litigations of the preceding throe 
hundred years. The story of the safe concealment of them 
by Abbot Ingulf was accordingly invented, in order that an 
excuse might be afforded, in case one should be needed, for 
the sudden and unexpected appearance of them after so long 
a lapse of time, during which the fact of their existence had 
been unknown. 

In reference to the so-called “ Charter of Restoration” of 
King Edred, it deserves remark that a Charter of privileges 
granted by that King is mentioned in the Charter of William 
the Conqueror (p. 86), and that Charters both of Edred and 
of William are referred to in that of Henry I., dated a.p. 
1114, and inserted (p, 121) in the so-called Continuation of 
Peter of Blois. The Charter of William—which, as is usual 
‘with the fabricated Saxon Charters, forbids “that any person 
under his rule shall presume rashly to molest the mouks of 
Croyland, lest he perish by the sword of excommunication, 
and, for such violation of ecclesiastical rights, suffer the tor- 
ments of hell”—is probably as fictitious as its predecessors ; 
but as that of Henry I, which mentions Charters of Edred and 
William, has apparently some fair pretensions to be considered. 
genuine, it seems not improbable that Charters of Edved and 
William once did exist: and, perhaps, equally within the 
limits of probability, that a copy of Hdred’s Charter, falling 
into the hands of the compilers of the History, served as & 
asis for the enlarged Charter of Hdred as there set forth. 

The more effectually, to all appearance, to disarm suspicion, 
the compilers have placed in juxtaposition with the Charters 
of Edred and Edgar, though it has nothing whatever to do 
with the context, that of Edgar to the Abbey of Medesham- 
sted, or Peterborough; a document which we know for 
certain to have been subjected to the self-same treatment 
which we have just suggested that a genuine Charter of 
Edred may possibly have undergone. ‘This Charter, as it 
appears in Ingulf’s History, and in one of the Peterborough 
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Chronicles, is so replete with allusions and expressions pecu- 
liar to the foudal times, that the learned Hickes (Thesaurus, 
Pref, p. xxix) is inclined to condemn it as fictitious ; and, 
‘therefore,—a thing we should hardly expect in his case, of 
all men,—must have been unaware of the fact that the nucleus 
of it is preserved in the Sazon Chronicle (pp. 392, 393, 
Monumenta Histor. Brit) ; genuine, no doubt, but divested 
of its grandiloquent recitals, and its allusions to usages of a 
later age. The mention in it of “Courts Christian,” and of 
“parsons,” and the fact that the sovereign is, in no less than 
six instances, made to speak in the plural number (a mode 
of expression not to be found before the time of Richard 
1), indicate clearly enough that it has been tampered 
with ; though probably by other hands than the fabricators 
of the Charters and History of Ingulfus. The first. eleven 
attestations given in the History of Ingulfus correspond with 
those in the Sazon Chronicle ; the additional nineteen, to all 
appearance, are spurious. 

It now only remains for us to inquire, what are the sources 
from which such portions of Ingulf’s History, as bear any 
marks of borrowed authenticity, are compiled? a question 
which, without the expenditure of an amount of research 
which it would hardly seem to deserve, it would be impos- 
sible to answer satisfactorily in every respect. 

‘he basis of the History of Ingulfus throughout, there can 
bo little doubt, is Chapter 17 of the Fourth Book of the 
Ecclesiastical History of Ordericus Vitalis ; not a line hardly 
of whose narrative—the result of a visit paid by him to the 
Abbey of Croyland early in the twelfth contury—has not been 
carefully made available by the fabricators ; and, in combi- 
nation therewith, the Chronicle of Floretice of Worcester. To 
these sources may be added, in all probability, the Life oj 
‘Saint Guthlac, by the Monk Felix ; William of italmestorys 
History of the Kings ; the Life of Edward the Confessor, by 
‘Ailred of Rievaux; the Cltronicle of Simeon of Durham ; 
the History of the English, by Henry of Huntingdon ; the 
Clwonicon Anglie of John of Peterborough ; Domesday 
Book ; and, possibly, the Gesta Herewardi. “The minute 
details of abbey life and descriptions of conventual buildings 
and usages, with which the work abounds, are probably 
derived from the Rules of Saint Benedict, and those of other 
religicus Orders ; while, for several of their more uncommon 
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words, the compilers seem to have been indebted to the 
Catholicon of John of Genoa, an important Glossary of the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. 

To descend, however, to somewhat of detail ; so far as our 
restricted limits, and a comparatively cursory examination of 
Ingulf's narrative, will permit— 

‘The Procemium (p. 1) is of course the composition of the 
compilers, the remainder of the page being occupied by a 
summary from the early chroniclers. The story of Ethelbald 
and Saint Guthlac is an amplification of the narrative of 
Vitalis, and perhaps of the Life of Saint Gutilac, by Felix. 
‘The pootry in page 4 is evidently of the average execution 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; the latter part of the 
page, in reference to the derivation of the name Croyland, 
or Crowland, which Hickes (Zhesaurus, Pref, p. viii.) has 
somewhat singularly suggested to be spurious, being borrowed 
almost verbatim from Vitalis. The Charter of Ethelbald, as 
already mentioned, was in all probability suggested by the 
narrative of Vitalis. The immediately succeeding pages, 
when not occupied by the Charters, are, no doubt, a compila~ 
tion from the chronicles ; the compilers taking good care 
(as indeed is asserted in page 20) that their context should 
be able to receive confirmation therefrom. Accordingly, we 
find the mention (pp. 18,19) of King Burghred being at 
Nottingham in a.p. 868 (where he is represented as signing 
his Charter to Croyland), confirmed by the Saxon Chronicle, 
by Simeon of Durham, and by Florence of Woreester. 

The basis of the story of the Danish ravages at Croyland, 
‘A.D. 870 (pp. 20—24), is probably to be found in the account, 
of the destruction of the Monastery of Medeshamsted, given in 
the Chronicle attributed by Sparke to Abbot Jobn of Peter- 
orough ; considerable additions being made, the inventions, 
in all probability, of the compilers. Among these additions is 
the mention of the body and scourge of Saint Guthlac as 
being saved ; also, the saving of the gifts of King Wichtlaf, 
and, most important of all, of the Charters of Ethelbald and 
the other Kings ; together with all the minute particulars of 
the destruction of Croyland by the Danes—nearly every word, 
in fact, of page 22. Brother ‘Turgar, who, in Ingulf’s History, 
is made to be an inmate of Croyland and a child ten years 
of age, and is then reserved to figure as one of the Sempects 
and to die at the age of 115 years, is in reality a monk of 
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Modeshamsted, as shown by a passage in the Peterborough 
Chronicle, which the Croyland compilers have thought pro- 
per to omit. A considerable portion of pages 23, 24, also 
giving an account cf the barbarities inflicted upon certain of 
the Croyland monks, by name, is equally a fiction, invented 
by the compilers, no doubt, and interpolated by them in the 
extract thus borrowed from the Peterborough Clironicle. 

For the story of Saint Cuthbert’s appearance to Alfred, 
the compilers, io all appearance, are indebted to William of 
Malmesbury ; the same too with reference to the account of 
‘Alfred’s visit to the Danish camp in disguise ; which is told 
by Malmesbury alike of Alfred and (§ 131) of Olaf’s visit to 
Athelstan’s tent, in a minstrel’s garb. 

Turketul is made to be a kinsman not only of King Edred 
(p. 80), but of Osketul, Archbishop of York (p. 41); both 
in conformity with the account of Vitalis. The names of the 
six manors given by Turketul to Croyland are the same as 
those mentioned by Vitalis: who also draws attention to 
Badgar’s Charter of Confirmation (p. 42), and the fact of 
Dunstan having denounced those who should deprive the 
Church of Croyland of its possessions. 

Eilward, or Ethelward (pp. 30, 36), brother of Edward 
the Elder, is adopted by the compilers as the father of 
‘Tarketul. | He is mentioned by Florence of Worcester, and 
from him probably the name is borrowed: his relationship 
to Turketul is a fabrication, no doubt. ‘The account of the 
Baitle of Brunford (p. 37), or Brunenburgh, from the striking 
resemblance in magniloquence of style, is apparently an 
amplification of the narrative of Henry of Huntingdon, who 
equally expatiates upon the prowess of the men of Mercia 
and of Wessex. 

The great intimacy (p. 41) that existed between Dun- 
stan and Turketul, is also mentioned in the narrative of 
Vitalis. 

The use of the out-of-the-way word “ Sempecta” (p. 48), 
as applied to a monk of the Convent when past the fiftie 
year of his profession, was in all probability suggested to the 
compilers by the ocourrence of it in the History of Vitalis 
(B. viii, e 11) ; though in what sense, it seems difficult 
exactly to determine, It is also to be found, under the form 
« synpedta,” a8 applied to a class of monks, in the Rules of 
‘Saint Benedict ; and an early use of it, though apparently in 
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anothor sense, is to be met with in the Lausiac History of 
tho Eastern Solitaries, by Palladius, a Christian Bishop. 

The sueossion of the Elder Bgelic(p. 2), on the death 
of Tarketal, and his relationship to the deceased Abbot (pp. 
82, 51), are mentioned by Vitalis. The same too with the 
suecession of the Younger Egelric (p. 58), and his relation- 
ship (p. 40) to tho Elder Bgelrie, his predecessor. 

The story of the removal of the relics of Saint Neot to 
Croyland (p. 55) from Elnophesbyry (or Eynesbury), in 
Huntingdonshire, is also related by’ Vitalis ; though the 
compilers have added the fact, that the body had been 
exposed there to the ravages of the Danes. 

The successions of Abbots Osketul (p. 54) and Godrie 
(p. 55) are probably borrowed from Vitalis ; and the story 
of the atrocities committed by Sweyn, father of Cnut (p. 56), 
is, to all appearance, closely copied from tho narrative of 
Florence of Worcester. 

The mention (p. 57) of Norman, brother of Earl Leofric, 
as the “greatest of the satellites” of Duke Edric Streona, 
there can be little doubt is suggested by the pages of Flo- 
rence, who implies as much; though the assertion that 
Eadrie’s body was thrown into the Thames is borrowed from 
another source—William of Malmesbury, or, possibly, Roger 
of Wendover. 

The story also (p. 57) of Leofric having replaced his 
brother Norman, and of his being in high favour with Cnut, 
is probably borrowed from Florenee of Worcester ; the men- 
tion of him being inserted merely for the purpose of showing, 
why the Manor of Baddeby was not in the possession of the 
‘Abbey of Croyland at the time of the compilation of Domes- 
day (pp. 57, 85). 

‘he succession of Abbot Brithmer (p. 58) is apparently 
derived from Vitalis ; and in the next page the compilers 
have followed the Saxon Chronicle, Florence of Worcester, 
and others of our early chroniclers, in erroneously placing the 
visit of Cnut to Rome in a.D. 1031, instead of 1027, as cor- 
rectly stated by Wippo. Cnut’s Letter to the Prelates and 
People of England (pp. 59—61) is probably copied from the 
pages of Florence. 

whe account (p. 61) of Cnut’s landing at Sandwich, 4.v. 
1032, on his return from Romo, is a fiction evidently ; and 
equally so, no doubt, is the story ‘of Abbot Brithmer has- 
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tening thither to present him with three palfreys. The 
fiction is apparently based upon the narrative of the Saron 
Chronicle, which implies that Cout landed at Sandwich, 4.D, 
1029 ; upon which occasion he bestowed certain privileges 
upon Christ Church at Canterbury. 

‘The succession of Wulgat (pp. 62, 63), Abbot of Pegeland, 
to the Abbacy of Croyland, on the death of Brithmer, and 
the story of his sufferings, are apparently a fanciful amplifi- 
cation of the narrative of Vitalis. 

‘The mention (p. 64) of the earthquake in 1048 is derived 
probably from Simeon of Durham, or from Florence of 
‘Worcester ; but a clerical error has been committed in sub- 
stituting the “Calends of March,” for the “ Calends of May.” 

‘The attesting witnesses to Edward the Confessor’s spurious 
Charter of Confirmation (p. 64) are Archbishops Edsy and 
Alfric, and Earls Godwin, Leofric, and Siward. The whole 
of these five identical personages, and no others, are named 
together by Simeon of Durham and Florence of Worcester, 
$a. 1043. 

‘The succession of Wulketul, a monk of Peterborough, to 
the Abbacy of Croyland (p. 65), is probably derived from 
Vitalis. 

The words (p. 66) “per cim suum Comitatum recuperavit,” 
in reference to Earl Algar’s outlawry and return, are identical 
‘with those given in their account of the same transaction by 
Simeon of Durham and Florence of Worcester. 

‘The Latin Leonine lines (p. 68), on the Comet that 
appeared A.D. 1066, are probably borrowed from Simeon of 
Durham or Henry of Huntingdon; as they are not to be 
found in Florence of Worcester. The account of the Battle 
of Hastings (p. 69), on the other hand, would seem to be 
abbreviated from Florence of Worcester, or Simeon of Dur- 
ham. 

‘The account of Earl Waltheof's execution (p. 72), though 
expanded, closely follows that of Vitalis ; who also mentions 
his gift to the Abbey, here noticed, of the vill of Barnack, 
in Northamptonshire. 

‘The story of the deprivation of Abbot Wulketul, a.p. 1075 
(pp. 73, 79), is probably borrowed from Vitalis ; who merely 
states, however, that he was deposed, and confined at Glas- 
tonbury. The improvement upon his narrative, in reference 
to Abbot Thurstan, has been already noticed. 
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The notion of the pilgrimage of Ingulf to Jerusalem 
(p. 74) is probably borrowed from the account of that of 
Theodore, first Abbot of Saint Evroult, in the History of 
Vitalis (B. ifi,,¢. 4); the “Bishop of Mayence,” whom In- 
gulf is represented as accompanying, representing the 
“Chief Bishop of the Bavarians,” in whose train Theodorie 
travelled. 

The story of Ingulf exercising his influence with King 
William in’ behalf of Wulketul (pp. 78, 79), is probably 
amplified from the account of Vitalis, who briefly states to 
the same effect. The narratives vary, however, as to the 
day of the month on which Wulketal died 

the account (p. 102) of the translation of the body of 
Earl Waltheof from the Chapter-house to the Church of 
Croyland is related, to a considerable extent, in the very 
words that are used by Vitalis in narrating the same trans- 
action. 

‘As already mentioned, these enquiries might probably be 
considerably extended, with equally satisfactory results, in 
proof that, as a compilation of a comparatively late period, 
the History of Ingulfus has no pretensions to genuineness or 
authenticity whatever. Enough, however, has perhaps been 
said to leave little room for doubt, in the minds even of the 
most credulous, that such is the fact. 

Had the object of this “pious fraud” been really a harm- 
less one, other in fact than it undoubtedly was, the com- 
pilers might have deserved some, perhaps considerable, 
commendation for the research and inventiveness displayed 
‘in the fabrication of their romance, and for the skill which, 
in the days of typography even, for at least a century suc- 
ceeded in hoodwinking the eyes of the learned. There is 
too abundant proof, however, that under the transparent veil 
of promoting the cause of religion, their purpose was selfish, 
and their conduct, oppressive and mendacious. Stripped of 
its pretensions, their plausible and by no means uninteresting 
compilation must be content to take its humble place among 
the items of our later medieval literature, as nothing more 
than the “Story of the Pseudo-Ingulf.” 





You, XIX. ® 


ON THE EFFIGIES AND MONUMENTAL REMAINS IN 
PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL* 


‘br MATTSEW HOLBEOHE BLOXAM. 


‘Tae ancient conventual church of Peterborough, now the 
Cathedral, was never remarkable either for the number or 
stateliness of the sepulchral monuments it contained. 

‘The sculptured memorials of this class now existing are 
confined, with one exception, to a few ancient recumbent 
effigies of abbots, not one of which, it is believed, occupies its 
original position, nor are there inscriptions to inform us, 
with certainty, of what particular abbots we have the repre- 
sentations, We are left to appropriate these effigies as we 
best may; and in a conjectural appropriation there is 
doubtless much room for diversity of opinion. It is, under 
these circumstances, that I would endeavour to describe, and 
to assign, according to my own opinion, with all deference to 
that of others conversant with monumental remains, that 
series of ancient sepulchral effigies, six in number, contained 
within those hallowed walls, which have been preserved 
from the destruction to which other monuments have been 
subjected. 

Five of these effigies are of dark-colored marble, a mate- 
rial in which many early monumental effigies—for instance, 
those in the Temple church, London—are sculptured, and in 
relief more or less bold. The most ancient of these I should 
ascribe to the latter part of the twelfth century, the other four 
to different periods in the thirteenth century. The sixth 
effigy, sculptured in clunch or chalk-stone, is, I think that I 
shall be able to show, of the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. From the material, however, in which it is sculptured, 
it is far more mutilated than any of the earlier effigies. 

‘Although not one of these monuments occupies the posi~ 
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tion in which it was originally placed, but each appears to 
have been removed, some, a3 we are told by Gunton, from 
‘the Chapter-house, one probably from the Lady Chapel, and 
they are not arranged in chronological order, T shall com- 
mence with that which I consider the earliest, and so 
describe them, not as they are now placed, but in order of 
supposed date. 

In the retro-choir, at the back of the high altar, or to 
speak more in accordance with our own church discipline, 
the holy table, on a coffin-shaped slab of dark-colored 
marble, is the effigy, in somewhat low relief, of one of the 
abbots. He is represented as bareheaded, with the face close 
shaven, vested in an alb, (the long linen garment with close 
sleeves, reaching to the feet), and chasuble. The chasuble 
is ornamented with the orphrey, attached to it in front, in 
form resembling the archiepiscopal pall. Beneath the lower 
part of the chasuble appear the extremities of the stole, which 
coming over each shoulder crossed the breast in front, and 
was then passed under the girdle of the alb, over which 
it was worn, the two extremities falling perpendicularly 
downwards. The amice is represented about the neck. The 
pastoral staff is placed in a diagonal position across the body, 
‘and is held in the right hand, the crook, which is simply 
curved and turned outwards, appears on the right side of 
the head ; the ferule of the staff, on the left side of the left 
foot, is thrust into the jaws of a two-headed dragon, the 
singed serpent of fabulous tradition, sculptured at the feet of 
the effigy, which, as it is also represented at the feet of other 
early sepulchral effigies of ecclesiasties, seems allusive to that 
verse in the Psalms,—“Thou shalt tread upon the lion and 
adder, the young lion and dragon shalt thou trample under 
foot.” The left hand is represented holding a book. Over 
the head of the effigy is flat canopy, consisting of a plain 
semicircular trefoil, surmounted by the representation of a 
Norman arcaded building, finished with a conical roof 
such as wo find on towers of the twelfth century, represented 
jn illuminated manuscripts and on seals. This, which I 
consider to be the most ancient of the sepulchral effigies, 
may, I think, be attributed either to Abbot Benedict, who 
died in 1193, or to Abbot Andrew, who died in 1199. As 
the former is said to have built the nave of the chureb, I am 
rather inclined to assign this monument to him. It is 
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engraved in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, but he does not 
venture an opinion as to whose effigy it was supposed 
to be. 

The second monumental effigy, taking them in chronolo- 
gical order, is that now placed second from the west end of 
the south aisle of the choir, and probably one of those 
three which Gunton tells us were removed from the chapter 
house on the suppression of the monastery. This, with the 
coffin-shaped slab on which it rests, is sculptured out of one 
Plock of dark-colored Purbeck or Forest marble. It is the 
effigy of an abbot in bold but somewhat low relief ; the head 
is represented as bare, reposing on a lozenge-shaped pillow, 
within an Early English circular trefoiled arch, springing from 
two lateral shafts, with sculptured foliage on the eapitals, and 
surmounted by a kind of architectural design. This effigy 
is somewhat abraded on the surface, but the chin of the face 
appears to have been covered with a beard. The abbot is 
represented with the amiee about his neck, vested in the alb 
and chasuble, between which appear the extremities of the 
stole. The feet do not rest against any animal. The pas- 
toral staff is held in the right hand, whilst in the left appears 
abook. This is evidently a monument of the early part of 
the thirteenth century, and, as the architectural details agree 
with those of the west front of the Cathedral, I am not 
perhaps far from being correct when I assign this memorial 
to Abbot Robert de Lyndeseye, who is said to have erected 
the west front, and to have died in 1222. his effigy is 
engraved in Goug! 's Sepulchral Monuments, and assigned 
to Abbot Martin de Vecti, who died in 1155. It is figured, 
from a drawing by Mr. Blore, in Britton’s Peterborough 

- Cathedral, plate xii. 

The third monumental effigy in chronological order is also 
the third from the west end, and was probably one of the 
three said to have been removed from the chapter-house. 
Like the two effigies I have described, this, together with the 
coffin-shaped slab on which it lies, is sculptured out of one 
block of dark-colored marble. The abbot, of whom this is 
the effigy, is represented bareheaded, with a curled beard 
reaching from ear to ear, He appears vested in the alb, 
with an ornamented parure or apparel in front at the feet ; 
over the alb is worn the tunic, and over that the chasuble. 
‘The pastoral staff is headed with a simple crook, turned 
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inwards towards the effigy, and is held in the right hand. In 
‘the left hand appears a book. The maniple is suspended 
over the left wrist. The feet rest against a dragon, into the 
jaws of which the ferule of the pastoral staff is thrust. ‘This 
effigy is in low relief, but unmutilated. Over the head 
appears a pointed cinquefoiled canopy or arch, springing from 
lateral shafts, with capitals, sculptured with foliage. The 
arch is surmounted by the representation of a building. This 
monument appears in date to be of about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and I am inclined to ascribe it either to 
Abbot Walter de St. Edmund, who died in 1245, or to Abbot 
William de Hotot, his successor, who died in 1249, shortly 
after he had resigned the rule of this monastery, and was 
buried in this conventual church before the altar of St. Bene- 
dict, This effigy is ascribed by Gough to John of Salisbury, 
who died in 1135, but it is not of so early a date. (Figured 
in Britton’s Peterborough Cathedral, plate xii.) 

‘The fourth effigy, in chronological order, is that disposed 
first at the west end of the south aisle of the choir. This, 
like the three effigies already described, is, with the coffin- 
shaped slab on which the effigy appears, sculptured in some- 
what bold relief out of a block of black or dark-colored 
English marble. The effigy of the abbot is represented with 
the face closely shaven, and the body vested in the alb, the 
parure or apparel of which in front at the fect is richly 
worked. Over the alb is worn the tunic, or dalmatic, and 
over that the chasuble, the folds of the latter coming down 
to a point in front, heater-shaped. This chasuble is richly 
omamented with foliage. On the right side is the pastoral 
staff, the head or crook of which is gone, but the ferule of 
‘the staff is inserted into the jaws of a dragon, sculptured 
beneath the fect of the effigy. In the left hand, somewhat 
upraised on the breast, is a book. The amice, like a hood, 
partly covers the head, which is supported by the mutilated 
figures of two angels. ‘This monument, which is assigned by 
Gough, in whose work it is engraved, to Abbot Andrew, 
who died in 1199, may, I think, more properly be ascribed 
to Abbot John de Caleto, who died in 1262, and was buried 
ih the south aisle of the choir of this conventual church. 

‘Phe fifth recumbent effigy, in chronological order, is the 
smost eastward of the series, lying under or adjoining to the 
south wall of the south aisle of the choir. Unlike the effigies 
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already described, the sepulchral effigy of the abbot here 
represented, is placed on a raised tomb of black marble, the 
north side of which has been divided by plain cylindrical 
shafts, with bases and capitals, into four compartments, 
each containing a plain quatrefoiled circle ; at the lower end 
isa single compartment similarly filled with a quatrefoiled 
circle. ‘The shape of the tomb at the head is semi-hexagonal. 
‘This tomb appears to have been removed from some other 
place and is not altogether perfect ; the lower partis broken, 
and one-half of a quatrefoiled circle is gone. It is, therefore, 
in its present stato somewhat shorter than it was originally. 
On this tomb, sculptured in the same kind of marble, lies 
the recumbent effigy of an abbot, the head apparently that 
of an aged man, with the face bearded from ear to ear, but 
the feet are gone, probably destroyed with the lower portion 
of the tomb beneath. ‘The vestments which are visible 
consist of the alb, over the skirt of which appear the ex- 
tremities of the stole, above this is the chasuble, and about 
the neck is worn the amice. ‘The pastoral staff is gone, but 
a book is held in the left hand. Over the head is a canopy, 
consisting of a pointed trefoil, enriched above with Early 
English foliage stiffly designed, and much abraded, perhaps 
from violence. This monument is, I think, of a later date 
than the four previously described ; the workmanship is 
better and of a more advanced period in art, There is also 
a greater attempt at freedom in the arrangement of the 
drapery. Gough assigns this monument, as he has described 
another, to Martin de Vecti, who died in 1155; I should, 
however, consider it to be that of Abbot Richard de London, 
who died in 1295, at the advanced age of 82 years. This 
would accord not only with the architectural details of the 
tomb and style of the sculptured foliage, but also with the 
face of the effigy, which is that of an aged man? 

These effigies differ from early episcopal sepulchral effigies 
in that the latter are generally represented with the right 
hand upraised, with certain of the fingers extended, in the 
act of benediction, which is not the case with any one of 
smcertised tha is monemerhwitia facts" ong itt the rde Anta 
‘which ins siose oofie contining the Anexan’ nerd upon 
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these, and also in the absence of the mitre, the wearing of 
which had not as yet been granted to the abbot of this 
monastery. But these form perhaps the most interesting 
series of recumbent effigies of ecclesiastics of abbatical rank 
anywhere to be found in this country. 

‘The sixth and last of the sepulchral effigies of the abbots 
is that placed on the floor of the south aisle of the choir, 
near the east end, but on the north side of the aisle. It has 
evidently been removed thither from the place it originally 
occupied, and was formerly, probably, elevated on a raised 
tomb. It is much mutilated, far more so than the earlier 
effigies I have noticed, from the material being of clunch or 
chalk stone, not of marble, It is also undoubtedly of a much 
later period than the other effigies. ‘The abbot, here repre~ 
sented in a recumbent position, appears vested in the alb 
with its apparels, tunic, dalmatic, stole, and chasuble, with 
the amice about the neck ; and on the head is worn, though 
now much mutilated, the mitre, mitra pretiosa. ‘The head 
reposes on a double cushion supported by two angels, which 
are much defaced. There is no appearance of any pastoral 
staff. 

This effigy is neither engraved by Gough nor assigned to 
any particular abbot, but as it is that of a mitred abbot, 
there are only two to whom it can be ascribed. William 
Genge, the 40th abbot, clected in 1396, is said by Gunton to 
have been the first mitred abbot of this monastery. The 
same writer states, that this abbot had a brass for his mo- 
nument. ‘This disappeared in the general devastation by the 
parliamentary troops in 1643. John Deoping, the 41st 
abbot, elected in 1408, had also, as Gunton informs us, a 
brass for his monument, which fared as the former in 1643, 
Richard Ashton, the 42nd abbot, surrendered his office in 
1471. William Ramsey, the 48rd abbot, was elected in 
1471, and having been abbot for 25 years died, and was 
puried at the upper end of the body of the chureh, “under 
(says Gunton) @ fair marble which of late was plentifully 
adorned with brass, but disrobed thereof with the rest.” 

Robert Kirton, the 44th abbot, elected in 1496, built 
ruch, says Gunton, especially “that goodly building a, tho 
cast end of the church.” “He also set up the gate leading 
to the deanry, which is yot standing, and retaineth the 
memory of the builder in his hieroglyphick of a crosier with 
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‘the letter R, and a church or kirk placed upon a tun, which 
must be construed with the allusion thus, Abbot Robert 
Kirk Tun, and so Kir-ton.” ‘Thus far Gunton, and when, as 
that writer informs us, he, Robert Kirton, had been abbot 
82 years (that is in 1528), he was buried in the Lady Chapel 
or Chapel of St. Mary, now demolished, which he had con- 
tributed to beautify. ° “His monument was in the year 1651 
levelled with the ground, above which it was erécted some 
four foot and placed upon an hollow arch, where his body 
lay, and at the head thereof was a fair stone lying even with 
the pavement, which covered a pair of stairs going down into 
the sepulchre.” 

To Abbot Robert Kirton, then, the last, who died abbot of 
this monastery, I am inelined to assign this effigy, evidently 
removed from a tomb in some other part of the church. 

I must not omit. to state, however, that John Chambers, 
the 45th and last abbot, elected in 1528, was in 1541 nomi- 
nated and consecrated the first bishop of this now Cathedral 
church. He continued bishop about the space of 15 years, 
to the year 1556, and he had, Gunton tells us, two monu- 
ments in the church, one “made of white chalk stone with 
his statue excellently carved lying on the top, which was 
demolished in 1643.” Some may think that’ this effigy 
represented Bishop Chambers, but I am inclined to attribute 
it to Abbot Kirton, ‘The style of workmanship is rather 
that of his period than of his successor, in whose time, at least 
during the reign of Edward the Sixth, a change had occurred 
in the episcopal vestments, and, although in the reign of 
Mary the old ecclesiastical habits had been reverted to, he 
‘would probably have been represented, like Bishop Goldwell 
at Norwich, in the cope rather than the chasuble. I also 
‘doubt whether this bishop had two monuments in this church, 
as stated by Gunton, 

The only monument of a bishop worthy of notico appears 
to have been that of Bishop Dove, who died in 1630, and 
was buried in the north transept. Gunton states that “over 
his body was erected a very comely monument of a long 
quadrangular form, having four comer pilasters supporting a 
fair table of black marble, and, within, the pourtraiture of the 
bishop lying in his episcopal habit.” ‘That would consist of 
the rochet with the chimere worn over it. But this monu- 
ment was, in the year 1643, leveled with the ground. 
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In the same year all the inlaid effigies of brass of persons 
of any distinction, buried within this chureb, including 
those of the abbots Genge, Deeping, and Ramsoy, were torn 
away from the slabs by the parliamentary troops. Some of 
the Sepulchral slabs, thus despoiled, may yet be seen forming 
part of the pavement in the vestibule or porch at the west 
end of the Cathedral. From the matrices of these, one ap- 
pears to have borne a cross fleury, with a shield on the 
middle of the stem ; another bore the effigy of a person in the 
habit of a layman, with his wife, being apparently of the 
fifteenth contury ; a third bore the effigy of a knight or 
esquire clad in armour, with his wife, of the latter part. of 
tho fifteenth century, and a fourth, that of a layman and his 
wife, with a group of children beneath them. 

Tean find only one sculptured monument, worthy of notico, 
placed in the Cathedral since the devastation committed 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. ‘This is the 
monument, in the retro-choir, of Thomas Deacon, Esquire, 
some: time sheriff of the county of Northampton, who died 
in 1721, aged 70 years. This consists of a high tomb 
of white and variegated marble of common-place design, 
having an inscribed tablet, and surmounted by a divided 
segmental pediment. springing from fluted pilasters of the 
Corinthian order. Between the two portions of the pedi- 
ment is an escutchoon, and on each portion is an urn. 
Above the inscribed tablet are heads of cherubs, issuing 
from clouds on marble representing drapery. 

On the tomb thus described is the sculptured effigy, in 
white marble, of Thomas Deacon. Ho, is represented as 
reclining on his left side, his left elbow being supported by a 
cushion, and his left hand resting on a skull; his right arm 
and hand aro strotched out. Ho appoars habited in tho 
costume of his time ; on his head is a log flowing wig, a 
falling cravat, is tied about his neck, and he wears a single- 
Dreasted coat. A mass of loose drapery envelopes the lower 
limbs down to the feet, on which are high-heeled square-toed 
shoes. This effigy is fairly executed : it is one of a class of 
monumental effigies not uncommon in. the early part of the 
eighteenth century, in which the ordinary costume of the 
day is adhered to, whilst in some of the monumental effigies 
thon executed the persons commemorated are represented in 
the costume of Roman warriors, or in an imaginary garb. 

vou six. v 
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On this monument the sculptor has recorded his name,— 
“Robertus Taylor, civis Londinensis, fecit et exculpsit.” 

It may appear strange that I have not noticed earlier the 
ridged and sculptured monument in the retro-choir, the most 
remarkable relic of ancient sculpture, doubtless, now to be 
seen in Peterborough Cathedral. It measures 3 ft. 6 in. in 
length, 2 ft, 4 in. in height, and 12 inches in width; it is plain 
at both ends, but the sides are covered with arcades of six 
arches each, beneath which are figures sculptured in relief, 
twelve in all, with a nimb round the head of each. Whether 
this relic is sepulchral or otherwise is a question for con- 
sideration. 

The Saxon Chronicle states, sub 4. D. 870, “This year 
the army” (i.¢, the heathen army or that of the Danes) “rode 
across Mercia into East Anglia, and took up their winter 
quarters at Thetford, and the same winter King Edmund 
fought against them, and the Danes got the victory and slew 
the king, and subdued all the land, and destroyed all the 
minsters which they came to. The names of their chiefs 
who slew the king were Hingwair and Hubba. At that time 
they came to Medeshamstede, and burnt and beat it down, 
slew abbat and monks, and all that they found there. And 
that place which before was full rich they reduced to 
nothing.” 

In the work known as the History of Ingulf, said to have 
been written by Ingulf, abbot of Croyland, who died a.D. 
1109, a longer and more particular account is given of the 
destruction by the Danes in 870 of the church and monastery 
of Medeshamsted, when “the venerable father, lord Hedda, 
the abbot, as well as all his monks, and the whole of their 
countrymen, were put to the sword.” The writer of this 
work, whoever he was, then goes on to inform us that 
© Godric, abbot of Croyland, which monastery had also been 
devastated, went to Medeshamsted to commit to Christian 
burial the corpses of the abbot Hedda and his brethren, 
which were still lying unburied, and, after all the corpses of 
the monks of the said monastery had with great labour been 
carried into the midst of the cemetery of the said monastery, 
he buried them there over against that which was formerly 
‘the east front of the chureb, in one very large tomb prepared 
for the purpose, on the festival of the virgin St. C 
Over the body of the abbot, who lay in the centre of his 
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sons, Godrie placed a pyramidal stone, three fect in height, 
three in length, and one in breadth, having the images of 
the abbot with his monks standing round engraved upon it. 
‘This, in momory of the monastery which had been destroyed, 
jhe commanded thenceforth to be called Medeshamstead, and 
every year, s0 Jong as he lived, he paid a visit to the place, 
and, pitching his tent over the stone, he, with a constant 
devotion for two days, celebrated mass for the souls of those 
who were buried there.” 

This account would seem to be a decided answer to any 
question as to the appropriation of this ancient sculpture, 
ut the authenticity of the History of the pseudo Ingulf, as 
to its having been the work of Abbot. Ingulf, or indeed of 
his period, that is of the latter part of the eleventh and early 

‘art of the twelfth century, has been much questioned. No 
arly MS, of this history is known to exist, and the not 
unreasonable supposition has been advanced, that it is a 
production of the fourteenth century, a work of fiction rather 
than an history. 

On carefully examining this sculptured stone we can 
hardly attribute the date of its execution to so early a poriod 
as the History of the pseudo Ingulf would, if truo, lead. us to 
assign to it. My own opinion is that it is at least two 
conturies later than the time, A.D. 870, at which the abbot 
and monks are said to have been massacred. For I think 
that the sculpture and details are of a far more advanced 
period, not executed hastily, but with care, and that the 
Fgures on the sides do not represent monks, but Our Lord 
and eleven of the Apostles. The sculptured work rather 
agrees with that on the curious Norman monument in 
Wirksworth church, Derbyshire, and that at Conisborough 
church, Yorkshire, fgured in this Journal, vol. I, p. 354, 
than with the ruder Saxon monuments at Dewsbury, York- 
shire (with which this has been compared) ; Heysham in 
Lancashire, and Hexham in Northumberland ; or with a 
monument discovered in the foundations of the old church 
of St. Alkmund at Derby, when it was demolished prepa- 
ratory to the erection of a new church. 

T may observe that in the spandzels formed by the arches 
of the arcades on the sides of this ancient sculpture is a 
double foliation issuing from a stem. We hardly look for 
this carefully worked detail in Anglo-Saxon sculpture, ‘The 
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ridge or roof is divided on each side into four compartments 
containing interlaced Knot-work much abraded on the sur. 
face, as if from exposure to the weather. There is a wood- 
cut of this monument in Britton’s Picturesque Antiquities of 
the English Cities, p. 22. See also Carter’s Ancient Sculp- 
ture and Painting, second edit, pl. xliv., p. 108. 

Dismissing then the account of the pseudo Ingulf, to what 
period may we assign this work, and to what purpose was 
it appropriated? With deference to the opinion of others, I 
am inclined to assign the date of this interesting sculpture to 
the close of the eleventh or to the early part of the twelfth 
century,and I would moreover suggest that it was not what we 
generally understand to be a mere sepulchral memorial, but 
that it was, or formed part of, some ancient Norman shrine. 
Now Gunton tells us that in the time of Elsinus, the tenth 
abbot, who died a. 1055, having been elected fifty years 
before, the bodies of St. Kyneburga and St. Kyneswitha 
were translated from the church of Castre, and the body 
of St. Tibba from Rihale, to Peterborough. The psoudo 
Ingulf speaks of them indeed as being there, and trampled 
under foot in the devastation committed by the Danes, 
AD. 870. 

The abbot Elsinus is said also to have enriched this 
monastery with a large number of relics, of which Gunton 
gives us the enumeration. (Hist. of Peterb. p. 13). Over 
some or all of these it is not improbable that this sculptured 
monument may have been placed. 

I would not be too positive on the matter; the antiquity 
and original destination of this stone may be left to further 
investigation. I should, however, mention that at Fletton 
church, about a mile from Peterborough, inserted in the 
wall of the Norman chancel, are two sculptured bas-relief 
of single figures with nimbs round the heads, and some 
interlaced knot-work with other sculptured details, precisely 
similar to, and executed I haye no doubt by the same 
hand as, this sculptured relic at Peterborough. 

‘Thus far of the monumentsin the Cathedral, which contains 
no architectural or sculptured sepulchral memorial of either 
of the two Queens, Catherine of Aragon, and Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scots, or of either of the Archbishops of York, 
Elfricus and Kynsius, who died in the middle of the eleventh 
century, and were buried at Peterborough. 
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Ina nicho of the gateway of the bishop’s palace, south- 
west of the Cathedral, is the statue of a monk in the costume 
of the Benedictine order, well worthy of attention, for all the 
effigies of the abbots which I have noticed above, represent, 
thei as vested for the mass, not in monastic costume. This 
effigy, which was probably intended to represent the founder 
of the order, St. Benedict, appears in a long loose garment 
with the eaputium or hood partly drawn over the head. As 
a specimen of sculpture of the thirteenth century, it, is treated 
with great simplicity and breadth. It is noticed in Flax- 
man’s lectures on sculpture, where an engraving of it appears. 
‘A cast of it is in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham : why it 
should there bear the name of St. Luke I know not. 

Tt is remarkable that very few sepulehral effigies in mo- 
nastic costume exist in our churches. Those few are mostly 
well known. They consist of the recumbent effigy of @ 
Benedictine in Hexham church, Northumberland; the recum~ 
bent effigy of, as I conceive it to be, a monk of the Cistercian 
order, at Orton-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire ; and the recum- 
bent effigy of an abbess of the Benedictine order, in Poles- 
worth church, Warwickshire. The recumbent effigy of a 
Imight with a friar’s weed, that of a Franciscan, the cappa 
‘manicata, git with a knotted cord, and worn over a hooded 
hawberk of mail, may be seen. in Conington church, Hunting 
donshire, and has been described in the Archeological Jour- 
nal, vol. V., p. 146, where also mention is made of an incised 
brass in Sawtry All Saints church, Huntingdonshire, near 
Conington, where the demi-figure of a friar is represented. in 
the cappa’ manicata or sleeved garment, with the capulivym 
‘or hood drawn over the head, and holding in the hands a whip 
with knotted cords. In Standish church, Lancashire, is 
said to be an effigy in the garb of a Franciscan, of late date. 
These, with the brass of an abbess in Elstow church, Bedford- 
shire, represented in a long gown with wide sleeves, mantle, 
veil, and wimple or gorget, and that of Agnes Jordan, abbess 
of Syon, in Denham church, Bucks, are (exclusive of minor 
effigies on the sides of tombs) all that I recall in simple 
Tnonastic costume, the sepulchral effigies of abbots and 
priors, of which there are several, being sculptured in the 
mass vestments, 
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In the investigation of usages and manners in olden times, 
and of details of daily life which, however apparently trivial, 
may contribute in no slight degree to illustrate the feeling 
and spirit of the age, our readers must have had occasion to 
observe the elaborate variety, the quaint designs, the curiously 
mingled character of the personal appliances and decorations 
of the sixteenth century. Many relics of earlier medizval 
taste have been preserved, in which we cannot fail to admire 
avery high degree of artistic perfection—for example in 
metal-work, in enamels, and in sculptures in ivory or wood. 
Amongst productions of a later time, however, in ‘the Tudor 
Period, or the Elizabethan, when the tasteful influence of 
the cinque-cento period had become diffused even to the 
remote countries of Europe, numerous highly interesting 
objects are to be found, more especially interesting when 
they may be associated with names of personages dis- 
tinguished in the eventful history of the times. 

During the reign of Henry VIIL. a taste for costly objects 
of luxury, personal ornaments, sumptuous costume, curious 
plate or jewelry, with numerous other precious accessories 
of daily life, became rapidly developed. It continued in a 
remarkable degree, during the prosperity and the extended 
intercourse with distant lands, which accompanied the sway 
of Blizabeth. ‘The precious objects of these periods, which 
have been preserved to our times, are comparatively few, 
but chronicles and inventories supply abundant evidence of 
their costly variety, unequaled perhaps in any subsequent 
reign. ‘The curious lists of gifts presented by the courtiers 
of the Maiden Queen, at the commencement of each New 
Year, and also of the marks of royal favor bestowed by her 
in return, may be cited as illustrating, in a very remarkable 
degree, the arts and manners of the age. 
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It is obvious that we can rarely expect to meet with costly 
ornaments,—objects of small dimension and considerable 
jntrinsic value, even of tithes comparatively so recent as the 
sixteenth contury, preserved in their intact originality. The 
relic, therefore, which is the subject of the present notice, 
must be regarded with no slight interest, having unquestion- 
ably been in the possession of Elizabeth, from whose times it 
has happily been handed down, apparently without change 
or injury. ‘This remarkable personal ornament, exemplifying 
jn a striking degree the peculiar and quaint sentiment of the 
age, has been preserved at Hardwicke Court, Gloucestershire, 
the residence of T. Lloyd Barwick Baker, Esq. It is not pre- 
cisely known at what period, or by what means, it came into 
the possession of his family. It was sent amongst objects of 
value liberally contributed to the Temporary Museum formed 
during the meeting of the Institute at, Gloucester, in July, 
1860, and it has been briefly noticed in the Catalogue of 
that collection? By the kindness of Mrs. Barwick Baker, I 
have now been permitted to place before our readers the 
accompanying representations of this unique Elizabethan 
relic. 

‘The ornament under consideration, specially deserving of 
notice as having been presented to the Queen by Matthew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, is an oval pendant, 
formed of an intaglio on jasper agate, set in a slight 
corded rim of metal, to which is attached a loop for sus- 
pension, so that the gem might conveniently be worn on the 
heck, appended by a riband or a chain. ‘The gem is convex 
on both sides, as shown in the profile view (see woodcuts, of 
the same dimensions as the original), one side only being 
engraved. The subject is Vulcan seated at his anvil, and 
engaged in fashioning a helmet ; in the background is seen 
‘Venus standing ; in front of the goddess is Cupid holding a 
torch, towards which she extends one of her hands, and in 
the other, upraised, she holds the bow and quiver which she 
appears to have taken away from the God of Love. This 
jntaglio is of cinque-cento work ; the design is, however, 
possibly taken from an antique gem. ‘The subject has been 
Frequently repeated, with some slight variations, and it has 
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been explained as representing Venus obtaining from Vulcan 
armour for AEneas. 

A remarkable example of this subject occurs in the Arundel 
Collection, liberally submitted to our examination by the Duke 
of Marlborough in June, 1861. This is described by Mr. King, 
in his notices of the collections then exhibited, as an unique 
Asiatic-Greek intaglio, in a very bold style, on a large yellow 
crystal ; Venus in this instance is winged and androgynous, 

ly the deity so represented under the masculine appel- 
Tation of Aphroditus. Vulcan appears at his anvil on one 
side, on the other is seen Cupid? 

Mariette has engraved an intaglio with the same subject, 
on red jasper, in the celebrated “Cabinet du Roi;” the 
group in that instance is differently treated, Venus is seated, 
and the figure of Cupid is concealed behind the anvil3 
Several other examples might be cited; it was a favorite 
subject amongst the artists of the cinque-cento and sei-cento 
periods. It occurs likewise upon a Majolica plate in the 
choice Collection formed by Mr. Henderson ; this specimen 
of Italian pottery bears the date 1533 on the reverse. 

Iam indebied to the kindness of our accomplished guide 
in the difficult study of Antique Gems, Mr. King,* for the 
following observations on the remarkable example of art 
now for the first time published :—*Little can be ascer- 
tained as to the date and subject of this noble intaglio. 
‘The design is purely in the taste of the cinque-cento, for in 
the antique it is Minerva, not Venus, who assists Vulcan 
with her advice in the operations of his forge, a partnership 
of which Stosch’s Catalogue gives four examples, whilst of 
this group he has not one, for his No. 607, where the centre 
group is somewhat similar, except that here Cupid blows the 
fire, has all the other gods assembled around ; and, from the 
remark of Winckelman as to its large size, it is probably a 
renaissance work. Hence it seems apparent that there can 
be no antique prototype for the intaglio in question. ‘There 





+2 Seo Mr. King's Notices of Collectious most valuable manual, by which tho ine 
‘of Glyptic Art in this volume, ands, p. yestigntion of Glyptic Art has reecired 
107, fresh impulse. Bis work, Antique Gems, 
4 Marist, Traits des Pisrres Gravéea, their Origin, Uses, and Valve as inter: 
tomeiit, pl 24. Several other gems with preters of “Anciext’ History” (Loudon, 
‘this subject, variously i are de- Murray, 1860, Sva) ranks amongst the 
scribed in Raspe's Catalogue of Tussi's most stportaat accessions to our sechan. 
caste, vol bp. 382. fe 
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can be little doubt that Vulean is supposed to be at work on 
the arms of Aneas (in fact he has a helmet upon the anvil), 
for Virgil or Ovid exclusively furnished subjects to those 
early Italian engravers, when not employed upon Scriptural 
pieces. It is, however, difficult to imagine on what errand 
Venus is despatching Gupid with the flaming torch, or what 
bearing it is intended to have upon the main design. The 
treatment of the body of Vulcan reminds me much of a 
Hercules of the same period, and of some of the signed 
‘works of Giovanni del Castel Bolognese. ‘The great masters 
of this period, the first half of the sixteenth century, gene- 
rally signed, or at least put their initials upon their more 
important works, and it would be an unwarranted assump- 
tion to assign this gem to that skilful artist merely on the 
evidence of the style, which doubtless was to a great extent 
common to all the good intagli of that epoch.” 

The opinion of so distinguished an authority in questions 
of glyptic art is decisive as regards the period to which the 
intaglio preserved at Hardwicke Court should be assigned, 
and the school of art in which it was produced; I may, 
however, add that my friend Mr, Rhodes, the tasteful pos- 
sessor of the Praun Collection,’ concurs with Mr. King, and 
observes that the subject may be Venus restraining Cupid 
from carrying out some mischievous project, laying her hand 
upon him’ and depriving him of his arms, whilst Vulcan is 
busily engaged in his vocation. It is possibly taken (as 
suggested by Mr. Rhodes) from Lucian’s Dialogue between 
Venus and’ Diana, where Venus tells Diana that more than 
once she had threatened to break Cupid's bow, and to 
chasten him for his tricks. 

I will now, however, proceed to notice the very curious 
accessories by which the gift of the Primate to Queen Eliza 
beth is accompanied. It has been preserved in a beautiful 
ivory box, supposed to be of English workmanship, and 
doubtless the original receptacle in which this singular token 
of the Archbishop's homage was offered to his sovereign, 
Upon the lid of this box, an exquisite masterpiece of skill in 
turning, is an expanded rose, the delicate deeply-cut petals of 
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which, closely resembling the natural forms, are produced 
by the lathe alone. On the bottom of the box is wrought 
another rose in much less prominent relief; the box itself 
being admirably fashioned by the lathe so as to represent 
open basket-work, finished with most perfect precision. It 
measures, externally, about 2 inches in diameter. Within, 
accompanying the pendant ornament, there is a piece of fine 
parchment, consisting of nine circles, a small portion of the 
parchment being left between the circles, so that the whole 
may be folded up, fitting exactly into the box. Upon these 
circles, the arrangement of which is shown by the annexed 
dia, on a reduced scale, the diameter of each circle in 
the original being about 12 in., are inscriptions explanatory 
of the virtues of the gift, which was manifestly regarded as 














endued with certain talismanic or phylacterie properties ; 
a miniature figure of St. George within a garter is painted 
on the central circle, and, on that immediately beneath, 
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is seen pourtrayed an exquisite little miniature of the Queen 
in profile to the left. 

Tho inscriptions are admirable specimens of calligraphy, 
the writing being moreover curiously varied in the different 
tireles, ‘The arrangement is as follows. Upon the three 
tipper circles (Nos. 1, 2 8, in the diagram) ave these words, 
Blnius—De Acathe—Dioscorides, respectively. In these 
Gircles is written a curious account of the stone called acathe, 
the localities whence it is derived, and the properties 
ascribed to it by Pliny, Isidore, and Dioscorides. This 
account, which is in French, as follows, commences imme- 
diately under the heading Plinivs, in circle No. 1. 





‘Acathe est une Pierre noire, qui a en soy blanches veines. Et ost 
appellé Acathe poureo quelle fat primier trouuee en yne yiniere do Cecile 
tae ext nommee Acathe, si comme dit Isidore, Mais on Ja truune mainte: 
Mint en plusicurs autres Regions si comme est lisle de Crete ou on, les 
Jrouue ef ont couleur de fer. Et en Inde ou elles ont plusieurs cou- (here 
the writing is earried on to circle No. 2) leurs, ot si ont goutes rouges 
parmy ainsi comme de sang. Le primiere de ces pierres vault aux en, 
Tpauaeurs qui usent de mauuaise art car per (sic) eeste piorre ils esmeunent 
Teo tempestss et arresteut les riuieres, si comme dit, Dioscorides, et si 
waalt aventendre Jos choses que on voit en songes. Les Acathes, (heve 
Mnried on to cirele No. 3) de Croto valent a escheuer les peryles et font Ta 
personne qui la porte agreable, et plaisante, et bien parlanto, et si Tui 
Teme force, et celles qui sont trounees en Inde comfortent a la veue, et 
Gstentla soif et valent contre le venin, et quand on la met au feu elle donne 
moult bonne odeur, si comme dit Dioseorides. 

















Many of the magical and medicinal virtues attributed to 
the agate in ancient times, as here detailed, are to be found 
in Piny’s Natural History, from which they have been 
copied by old writers In ‘circles Nos. 4, 6, 7, and 9, we 
find the following inscriptions, partly citations, somewhat 
modified, of Pliny’s own words : 


(Cirele No, 4.) Aouares gultis aureis sapphiri modo distineta quale 
coffonisima in Crete sacra appellator, Putant, eam contra rancor ot 
Scorpionum ictus prodesse. Spectosse etia , sitimgue sedat. 

(Girele No, 6.) Maxitum in rebus hnmanis inter gemmas pretium, habet 
‘Adsmos, et idem inter gemmas primum locum authoritatis attribuit Plinius, 
iortalis post Adamantem ponit Achatem, sub specie albi colors, ot hoo 
quia 















ait Tapis niger maxime tomen quidam probant si habeat vitream 
perspiouitater.” 


© Piing, Nab. Hist. 1b, xeeviic.10; sage relating to Achates, 8.2, 
pe ERY, Be thrundlation, vol i. p. 628. 7 Compare Pliny, ibid, 4, Holland's 
Bes aloo Marbodei de gemmis,in the pas- ‘Translation, p. 008, 
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(Circle No. 7.) Tnastrron Achates a greea voce Axor «i. cura animi, 
acerbitas, sollciiudo, quod sollicitudo (teste Servio) semper regum sit 
‘comes, Fuit etiam proprium nomen fidelis comitis Bnew. 

(Cirele No, 9.) Tnsignem Achatem Pyrrus Epirotaram Rex qui versus 
Romanos bellom gessit habuisse traditur, in qua nouem musm et Apollo 
citharam teuens spectabatar, non arte sed nature solertia, ita diseurrentibus 
‘maculis ut musis quoque singulis sua redderentur insignia.” 








I now proceed to the most interesting features of this 
curious relic, namely the illuminated miniature portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth, introduced in the lower circle, No. 8, and 
the figure of St. George, in the central circle, No. 5, accom- 
panied by an inscription showing that the precious gift, had 
been presented to that Queen by the Primate, Matthew 
Parker. ‘The portrait, a diminutive oval medallion painted 
in blue grisaille, represents Elizabeth, apparently in early 
life, seen in profile to the left; around this miniature are 
the following inscriptions, in three concentric circles, com- 
meneing at the top of the circle—+AVDIENS SAPIENS 
SAPIENTION BRIT ET INTELLIGUNS GVBERNACVLA POSSIDEBIT.! 
+ Hor amt qyop Taro VinTVs PaRFVSA Duconz,—after 
which is drawn a dexter hand, the forefinger pointing to the 
following word, commencing the third and interior circle of 
this inscription—+Now Hapar 10 STABILES INVIOLATA 
Dies. 

On the central circle (No. 5) there is a delicate limning, 
St. George, colored in grisaille on a bright blue ground, 
‘within the garter inscribed with the usual motto. Around 
the margin of the circle is the following distich,— 


+Reowt gos Evzanerea cenit Marmmavs scram 
CANIVAR, EL DONAT FIDVS DVM VIVET AOHATES, 


which may be thus rendered,—Blizabeth bears the cares of 
the state : Matthew (Archbishop) of Canterbury, her faithful 
Achates so long as life may endure, presents to her this 
agate. The quaint play on the words Achates, the precious 
stone, and Achates, the name of the faithful follower of 
Annons, is sufficiently obvious. No one, I apprehend, can 
question the probability of the conclusion that the beautiful 


4 Bia sverlin of Grin 5.1 Gr ren toe, 
4.276 816 aaey aot othewtooaliod Pliny armpr oi, Holland, p. 601. 
‘ehaes, But to the name ef tho cout Brovnby de bs & eae Oh 
pasion of Aon, tolled fiom ti 
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pendant ornament or talisman, accompanied by the exquisite 
Noli of calligraphy explanatory of the virtues of the gift, and 
recording the homage of the giver, was presented to the 
Virgin Queen by the learned prelate on one of the frequent 
occasions when he was honored with a royal visitation. 

I regret that hitherto I have een unable to ascertain at 
what special season the agate now preserved at Hardwicke 
Court, without any tradition of its previous history, may 
have been received by Elizabeth. Several lists have been 
found of the costly New Year's gifts of the courtiers, and 
of the valuable presents received from the Queen by them in 
return. One of these curious rolls was in Astle’s possession, 
and may now exist with the Stowe MSS. in Lord Ashburn- 
hham’s library ; another was in the hands of Mr. Herrick, of 
Beaumanor, Leicestershire ; a third is amongst the Sloane 
MSS. From these records ample extracts have been given in 
Nichols’ Progresses of Elizabeth, but I have failed to find the 
gift of this agate intaglio by Matthew Parker. His presonts 
or occasion of the New Year were frequently in money. In 
the fourth year of her reign, he offered a red silk purse con- 
taining, in“ dimy soveraigns,” 404 ; the Archbishop of York 
giving on the same occasion specie to the amount of 30, 
Sach of the bishops 201, or 102, &¢. The primate received in 
teturn a covered cup, gilt, weighing 40 oz, There wore, 
however, many occasions on which, according to the custom 
of the period, such a gift as that under consideration may 
have been offered, In March, 1573, for instance, Elizabeth 
honored the Primate with a visit at Lambeth, during two 
days, and in September of the same year she conferred upon 
her “fidus Achates” the somewhat onerous distinction of a 
visit at Canterbury. Sir Henry Ellis has printed, in his 
valuable collection of Original Letters illustrative of Eng- 
lish History, the Archbishop's letter to Burghley, written 
in August of that year, in anxious anticipation of the 
royal favor? ‘The thought had struck the good primate 
that he might make the Queen’s visit subservient to the 
promotion of the Protestant religion. In a contemporary 
narrative, given in some copies ‘of the Latin life of M. 
Parker, the following description is found of his sumptuous 
gift to the Queen at the banquet given on the occasion — 











> lis’ Orig, Letters, Flast Series vol. it p. 207. 
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* Atque, preter hoe magnificum ae sumptuosim convivium, 
archiepiscopus insignia quedam dona Regine dedit, salsarium 
videlicet, ex auro affabre factum ; in ejus coopertorio achates 
gemma, divam Georgium draconem tracidantem, cum Gallicis 
versibus in Regis insignis consuetis, continens, intexitur ; in 
orbe autem sive concavio ejusdem alter achates includebatur, 
in quo vera Regine imago in albo achate incisa fuit, in 
coopertorii autem summo aurea navicula adamantem ob- 
longum tenuit.”* However inappropriate we may now con- 
sider the intaglio of Venus and Vulean, as a token of the 
homage of a grave and pious prelate to his sovereign, it, 
must be remembered that at that period objects of such 
description had recently, through the introduction of the arts 
frog Italy and France, and the taste for the elaborate pro- 
ductions of antique or renaissance workmanship, become 
highly esteemed and eagerly sought after. We find many 
such precious objects amongst royal gifts at this period. In 
1576, Lady Burghley presented to Blizabeth “a juell of 
golde, being an agathe of Neptune” set with rubys, dia- 
monds, and pearls, Mrs. Blanche Parry offered “a juell 
being a cristall in gold, with twoe storyes appeering on bothe 
sides,” namely, as we may suppose, two subjects, being his- 
torical or allegorical devices. In 1578, Sir Henry Sydney, 
lord-Deputy of Ireland, presented a fair jewel of gold, with 
Diana, fully garnished with diamonds, ‘rubys, and pearls, 
About the same time, in Christmas week, some of the 
courtiers, disguised as maskers, gave to the Queen “a flower 
of golde garnished with sparcks of diamonds, rubyes, and 
ophales, with an agathe of her Majestis phisnamy and a 
perle pendante, with devices painted in it.” It is remark- 
able that we so frequently find the Queen’s own portrait 
selected as an offering acceptable to her; in this last in- 
stance we might almost conjecture that amongst the dis- 
guised Christmas maskers might have been the bold aspirant 
for royal favor, the Earl of Leicester ; and that the costly 
jeweled flower was enriched with that inestimable “ phis- 
namy” of the Queen, the cameo-portrait attributed to Col- 
doré, which, by the kindness of the Duke of Devonshire, the 















2 Nichole Progresso of Elizabeth, vol. with golde with a eover baving inthe to 
p. 880. In the list of gifts roe Agullie in the middle thereof is alozange 
ug Progrese time in thet year we fd diamonds. Geven by th’ Archbishop of 
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members of the Institute had the gratification of inspecting 
at the exhibition of Glyptic Art in June, 1861. The “devices 
painted in it,” according to the description above cited, may 
have included the concealed portrait of the Earl by Hilliard, 
still to be seen in that remarkable ornament of the diadem, 
part of the celebrated Granville parur 

Tt was not only to win or to retain the smiles of the 
capricious Elizabeth, at the New Year or on other seasonable 
oceasions, that such presents were offered by her courtiers 
at the shrine of royal favor. In a letter, singularly charac 
teristic of the manners of the period, John Harrington, father 
of the celebrated Sir John Harrington, writing confidentially 
of a certain suit then pending for the recovery of an estate, 
says, “I will venture to give her Majesty five hundred 
pounds in money, and some pretty jewell or garment as you 
shall adyyse, onlie praying her Majestic to further ‘my 
suite with some of her lemede Counsel.” And he pro- 
ceeds to observe, “This some hold as a dangerous ad- 
venture, but five and twentie manors do well warrant my 
trying it.”* 

Tallusion has been made to the medicinal or phylacteric 
virtues attributed to the agate, and also to other precious 
stones, and the belief in such efficacy was still rife in the 
sixteenth century. Stow relates that on an occasion when 
Elizabeth went to hear a sermon at Paul’s Cross, she received 
fa present of a “erapon or toadstone” set in gold. This was 
a jewel held, according to popular credence, to which Shaks- 
peare has made allusion, as of singular virtue ; we are in- 
formed that some toads that breed in Italy and about Naples 
have in their heads a stone called a crapo, formerly “much 
wworn, and used in ringes, as the forewarning against venime.”* 
Ina remarkable portrait of Queen Elizabeth formerly in the 
Jate Lord Northwick’s collection, and exhibited by the kind~ 
ness of Mr. Graves in the Temporary Museum formed in 
1861, during the meeting of the Institute at Peterborough, 
the Queen appears wearing a plain translucent oval gem, in 
form and dimensions precisely similar to that given to her 
by. Matthew Parker, and suspended by a small black riband 
round her neck. ‘The setting is perfectly plain ; there is no 





4 Progremes of Bib, vl: ii p. 261. also Douce’ Uestrations of Shakepenre, 
4 Boriclomeus de prope. renin; see ‘As You Like it, sot so. 
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appearance of intaglio work upon the stone, which very 
probably, its simple character being much at variance with 
tho splondor of her costume, was an object worn rather as 
an amulet supposed to possess certain physical virtues, than 
merely as an ornament, 

In concluding these notices of the interesting relic of the 
Blizabethan age kindly entrusted to us by Mrs. Barwick 
Baker, it may be observed, that although, from the great 
convexity of the surface on which the intaglio occurs, it is 
improbable that this gem was actually intended to be used 
for sealing, it may pethaps be properly classed with certain 
personal seals, of which numerous examples have fallen 
under our observation. ‘The sphragistic relies in question, 
used in ancient times in this country as secreta or privy 
seals, consist of antique or later intagli, mounted in 
medieval settings invariably formed, as in the case of 
Matthew Parker's gift to Elizabeth, with a loop for suspen- 
sion, so that they might conveniently be worn about the 
person, The settings aro of silver, with the exception of 
one fine specimen found in Ireland, which is of gold ; they 
bear some motto or inscription, for the most part allusive to 
their being intended to serve as privy seals, Several seoreta 
of this description have been noticed in this Journal,® and 
impressions of a large series of examples have been figured 
by Mr, Roach Smith in his Collectanea Antiqua? It is well 
known that in medisoval times various physical or phylac- 
terio properties were ascribed to ancient gems ; a code or 
inventory of such qualities, as indicated hy the various sub- 
jeots engraved upon them, has been given by Mr. Thomas 
Wright in the Archwologia, from a MS. in tho British 
Museum! Tt is probable that antique gems mounted in 
inscribed rims or settings of metal as above described, with 
loops for suspension, may originally have been thus adapted 
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so as to be worn as amulets. Subsequently the intaglio thus 
habitually used as a personal ornament may have been con- 
veniently employed as a seoretum or counterseal. Amongst 
early examples of gems thus used in this country may be men- 
tioned one found on the obyerse of impressions of ‘the great 
seal of King John ; it is a small antique head with the legend 
4} SBORETVM JOHANNIS® An earlier and remarkable illustra- 
tion of the uso of the looped secretum is supplied in Mr. 
Laing’s valuable Catalogue of Scottish Seals, This is the 
earliest seal of the Stuart family, namely, that of Walter 
Fitzalan, appended to one of the Melrose charters dated 
1170, ‘The counterseal is an antique, a warrior leaning 
against a column, his horse prancing at his side.t 

T have received from our friendly correspondent at 
Zivich, Dr. Ferdinand Keller, the President of the Society 
of Antiquaries in that city, a curious illustration of the 
class of objects under consideration. It is here figured from 
fa drawing (of the same dimensions as the original) executed 
by Herr Grater, to whose skilful pencil we have repeat- 
edly been indebted. It will be seen that this little object, 
which bears much general resemblance in form to the 
seoreta so frequently occurring in this country, is adapted to 





AIRARE OLAA 


be worn as a personal ornament or amulet, but, from its ex- 
tremely convex form, almost conical, it could scarcely sorve as 
a seal, It is set with a small green-colored gem, engraved 
probably with a lion, now indistinct. On the silver setting 





9 Figured in Sandford’s Geneal, Hist, Laing, 1850, p. 126, plato ili, A Supple. 
p88 'A very curious example of tho mont to this interesting volume is ready 
Dover antique intngli on teal is given in for the press, when sufficient encoursgo- 
He Stolen om Upign do Stadt, monk may hae bem ttsined by Mews 
Balog the seal of Stephen Fitzhamon, on Edmonston, Edinburgh, by whom sub- 
pad sires small geuns are introducod.aeribors’ names are received. 

Catal. of Seottish Seals, by Henry 
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is an inscription, which it will be observed is to be read 
from the outside; this I presume was intended for Jra 
regia, etc., being the purport of part of the twelfth verse of 
Proverbs, c. xix, thus rendered in the Vulgate—*Sicut 
fremitus leonis ita et regis ira.” The legend may probably 
have been taken from an earlier version. 

Tt may be observed, in connexion with this singular little or- 
nament, that the symbol of a lion appears to have been in much 
Tepute in medieval times; some mysterious significance or phy- 
Jacteric virtuo, probably as a zodiacal sign, was ascribed to it 
whether used as a personal ornament, or as the device of a seal. 
In the curious “Livre Techel des philosophes et des Indois, 
dit estre des enfans d’Israel,” from which we learn the reputed 
virtues and properties of precious stones, it is said—“en quel- 
que maniere de pierre que tu trouveras entaillé & 'ymaige du 
mouton, ou du yon, ou du sagittaire, elles sont consacrées du 
signe du ciel. Elles sont trés vertueuses, car elles rendent 
Yomme amyable et graciculx & tous ; elles resistent aux fievres 
cothidianes, quartaines, et autres de froide nature. Elles gue- 
issent les ydropiques et les palatiques, et aguisent Pengin, 
et rendent bean parler, et font estre seur en tous liewx, et 
acroist honneur & celluy qui la porte, especialement I'ymage 
da lyon?” The mystic notions’ relating. to this animal es 
be seen in “Le Bestiaire Divin,” edited by M. Hippeau in the 
‘Memoirs of the Antiquaries of Normandy. An intaglio of a 
Jion with his paw on a bull’s head occurs on a looped seal 
found at Luddesdown, Kent ; the silver setting is thus in 
scribed —svit LE0 QOvIS Eo NON NIsI VERA VEO. 

Some mysterious import doubtless is also concealed under 
the strange device frequently found on small personal seals 
of the fourteenth century, a lion couching under a tree, with 
the legend—waxe az ¥0 stax. Occasionally we find this 
associated with a symbol of the Precursor, the efficacy of 
‘whose intercession was most highly esteemed against epilepsy 
and other disorders. The head of St. John the Baptist in a 
charger, a very favorite device, and doubtless philacteric, 
occurs accompanied by that of the sleeping lion which I have 
described. According to medizeval traditions the king of the 
forests when asleep never closed his eyes ; as stated in the 
Bestiaire—* quant il dort, li oil li veille” 
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Original Documents. 


THE ARMOUR AND ARMS BELONGING TO HENRY BOWET, 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, DECEASED IN 1428, FROM THE ROLL 
OF HIS EXECUTORS’ ACCOUNTS. 


Tas voluminous Roll of Accounts of the executors of Honry Bowet, 
Archbishop of York in the reigns of Henry 1V. and Henry V., comprises 
‘Rinate Inventory ofthe valuable eects in every dopartmontof his eatnblish- 
‘ment, and shows, in a most striking manner, the princely stato with which 
all the appointments of his household wore ordered, ‘This enumeration of 
‘costly possessions of every description presents a singular contrast to the 
humility which matks the expressions of his will, made two years previously 
to his decease, with the directions that his faneral should be performed with 
the least possible pomp, consistent with decency. The whole of this re- 
markablo Computus, measuring many yards in length, and preserved at 
York in the Registry of the Dean and Chapter, well deserves to be printed. 
It is replote with illustrations of manners and customs, of language and 
local dialect ; the curious picture of domestic magnificence which it presents 
fe fally in accordance with tho stately order for the ** Service to the Baron- 
Bishop within the close of Yorke,” preserved by Hearno.? 

‘Much interesting information rogarding sacred usages might be gained 
from the long description of precions objects, under the head Capella. An 
item occurring in this section deserves mention, ‘The executors accounted 
tepro pare de spectakeles de argento, et deaurat’,”” valued at twont 
Snltnga Tam tot aware Ut ang earlier ooourrence of the term has pas 
noticed. Dueange cites various passages in ancient writers under the word 
"Berilius,—conspicilium, in French, besicle, in which, howorer, it may be 
Aoubtfal whether the optical appliances now designated spectacles were in- 
tended, or rather some object used in divination ond mysterious arts. Tn 
the first Latin-English dictionary,—the Ortus Vocabulorum, we find the 
srord—-* Borillus, speculum presbyteriorum.”” Horman says, in his curious 

Vulgaria, 1519, “They that be hooke-nosed have this advantage, th 
theyr spectacles (conspizitia) shall not lightly fal fro thom.” William Bee, 
clerk and brother of the priory of Mountgrace in Cleveland, bequeathed, in 
{551 to the Prior of that house “two pare of Spektacles of syluer.”— 
‘Wills and Inventories, Surtees Soc. Publ., part i.. p. 136. 

‘The most curious portion, howover, of the document, perhaps, is the in- 
‘yentory of the archiepiscopal Armory, oceurring under the head Garderoba. 
Such detailed descriptions are of rare occurrence. 

‘Te need not be regarded as surprising that such an assemblage of muni- 
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tions of ar should have been found in the palace af the deceased prelate. 
Te may be supposed, indeed, that many, if not the whole of the objects here 
‘enumerated, and described as multum debiles, may have been handed down 
from the times of his predecessors in the see, since they appear to be of 
the fashions of a periad considerably prior to the reign of Henry IV., when 
Henry Bowet was translated, in October, 1407, from the see of Bath and 
‘Welle to that of York. 3 

‘The terms relating to armour and arms enumerated in the following ex- 
tract present points of interest to those who investigate the details of 
rilitary costume ; and a few explanatory notes may not be unacceptable. 
‘The first object in the list, a “jake deffence,” was a military garment, as 
weare informed by Mr. Hewitt in his useful Mannal of Ancient Armour and 
‘Weapons in Europe (rol i, p. 131), of four kinds ; viz., it was a quilted 
coat, or it was pourpointed of leather and canvas in many folds, or it was 
formed of mail, or of small plates like brigandine armoor. In the document 
Defore us it appears to have been of red eamlet, and provided with three 
gilt straps, by which doubtless it was fastened at the back or side. I have 
‘collected numerous particulars in a note on the word—“ jakke of defence” 
Gak of fence, in one MS.), in the Promptorium Parvulorum, p. 256, from 
‘hich the nature of this garment may be understood. Occasiovally it had 
a more cottly corering ; in 1391, Margery, widow of Sir William de Alde~ 
argh, bequeaths to her son * unum ja defencionis opertam nigro velveto.”* 
—Tostam, Bbor. vol i. p. 150. 

‘The articles next enumerated consist of various defences of mail ; amongst 
‘hese raay particularly be noticed ‘* quysschewes,” namely cuisees, armour 
for the thighs ; slso a “paunce,” with other objects described as “de 
mayle rotando,” of round mail. ‘This appears to designate a distinct pee 

arity in the form of the rings of which such defences were composed ; the 
rings may have been occcasionslly of elliptical or other form, In the 
Inventory of the Armour of Louis X., King of France, in 1316, we find— 
‘ans pans et uns bras de roondes mailles de haute clotieure : Item uns 
‘pans et uns bras d'acier plus fons de mailles rondes de haute cloteure :— 
Teem une oouverture de mailles rondes demy cloées : Item une testiere de 
ante eaeure de mail rnde."—See Ducange Glow. c. Armatura, At 
an earlior period the legs and thighs had been protected wholly by chausses 
of snterlaced mal, but after the ave of jacked leather or iron plat for the 
defence of the knees and shins, chaussons ot cuisaots of mail were still 
retained for the thighs, which were occasionally encased in euir boul or in 
‘metal plate. We find in the document under consideration a pair of 
+ quysechowes de plate, de antigua forms ;" and, amongst the armour of 
Roger Mortimer, in 1331, ocour three pair “de quissoux de quir bole.” 
Kal of the Bxch., vol. ii., p.165. ‘These articles were sometimes of gam- 
doised work ; the list of armour of Louis X., before cited, includes “un 
cuissiaux gamboises.” Of this natare, probably, were the defences often 
teen in sepulchral brasses of the fourteenth century, representing the 
armour of the thighs as powdered with quatrefcils or small bezanty orna- 
ments. 

We find mention of a small « paunee,””* described aa in feeble condition 
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and valued only at 20d. ; it was formed like the hauberk, aventaille, and 
other armour here enumerated, of round mail. ‘The paunce was doubtless a 
defence for the abdomen ; called pansiora by the Italians, Panzer by the 
Germans ;—the armour for the pancia, in French, panse, the paunch.— 
Seo Dueange v. Pancorea, Panseria, Panzeris, &e, It was either of mil 
or of plate. Tn a French and Latin vocabulary with English glosses, 
Harl. MS, 229, £151, occur— Peitryne, a brestplate. Pease de mael, 
prunes.” So alto. in the Inventory of armour ef Sir Simon Burley 
beheaded 1388 (MS. in possession of Sic Thomas Phillipps, at Middle Hill} 
occur—'*j. pancher de mayl covere de drap noir : j. doublet blane stuife 
do un herbregone.”” Edward Dake of York, grandson of Bdward IIT., bo- 
quenths his * petite eote de maille ; le piece de plate que Mons’ seignour le 
Prince ma donna apelle brest-plate ; Ie pance qo faist. w mon seignour mon 
piere, go Dieu assoill.” Nichols’ Royal Wills, p-221. This pieco of armour, 
when formed of polished steel, was probably the “paunce de alwite ” (white 
or bright ‘) mentioned amongst the ‘armature de optimo” belonging to Wil- 
liam Bowes, a merchant of York, 1439.—Coll. Top, vol fi, p. 150. In a 
curious alliterative Poem, for which we are indebted to the editorial eare of 
Sir Froderick Madden, Syr Gawayn, written about the time of Richard II., 
the following description ocours of ‘the knight equipping himself for the 
fight,— . E 
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‘And sythen bis other hatnays that holdely watz keped, 
Bothe his pauses and his platoz piked fal elano, 

‘Tho rynges roklked of the roust of bia iebe briny." —v. 2015, 


Amongst the armour in the roll of Archbishop Bowet’s effects we find 
three ventayles, or aventailles, which in this instance were of round mai 
they are described as pro gall, possibly, as has been suggested, implying 
pro galea, or galeis, for the helm. I am not aware that evidence has pre~ 
viously been found of the use of mail for any of these appendages serving 
for the protection of the face. A “bordoure” jagged with Intten, or 
brass, may have been a variety of the camail, or of the collar called at a 
later ‘period a standard of mail, the margin of which was frequently van- 
dyked with a fringe of rings of yellow metal, forming an ornamental 
contrast to the steel, A. specimen thus decorated, found ia London, 
figured by Mr. Roach Smith in the Catalogue of his Collection of Antiq 
ties now in the British Muscam ; see p.15U. ‘The term *bordour” oceurs, 
Romance of Golagros and Gawane, v. 938, 977. 

The item which follows relates to a pair of “ schynbaldes, alias vam- 
plattes, pro tebiis virorum,” namely, defences for the legs, below the knee, 
greaves or “ jambeux,”’ possibly as designated by Chaucer; some, how- 
ever, have niade a distinction between greaves covering the front of the 
log (thenee, it may be supposed, hore called vamplatos), and defences of the 
whole leg, properly called * peires de jambers.”” In tho Indenture relating 
to stores in Dover Cast, 35 Haw. Til., 1361, we find, with body-armour 
of mail and plate, gountlets, éc., “j. brustplate pour justes, deux avant- 
plates,” &e—Arch. Journ,, vol. xi., p. 384. * Schynbalde” is a torm of 
rare occurrence, which I have found only in the Awniyrs of Arthuro, xxxi,, 
5, where it is written * schynbawdes,” printed by Pinkerton * schynban- 
des ;" and also in the alliterative Morte Arthur, where the effects of a 




















4 So in the Tourney Book of René d’Anjou,—" harnoys blanc.” 
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vwound are deserited, by which the blood, running down on the knight's 
flank, “achewed one his schwnbawde tat was schire bameste.”—Seo 
¥. Madden's Glossary, Syr Gamayo, in 0. EB 

‘We may next notice a *pectorale, alias brestplate, in jj partibus, cum 
§j. wynghes,” with buckles and pendants, and “barres” of silver gilt, namely 
the transverse mata oroaments ofa strap or be scrmetines rely chased, 
and through whieh the tongue of the usually passed, We aro 
ely jualin the onnectaro that th “mpage” may hare boon of 
the nature of those singular appendages design attached by 
laces to the shoulders, a fashion of a much earlier period, introduced 
towards the close of the thirteenth century, and much in vogue during the 
reign of Bdward IIL* It may, however, deserve notice, if the possibility 
hat allettes are intended can be admitted, that the armour described in 
the curious Inventory before us is, for the most part, such as had been in 
two long before the date of the docussent (4.0. 1421). The pair of plates, 
‘of which mention is made by Chaucer, had eome into use about 1350 ; the 
{erm continued long in use to designate body-armour composed of two 
portions, breast and back ; and, although the defence described in the 
faventory may seem limited to the former, yet the expression “in ij, 
partibus”” suggests the probabiity thet it ‘was a pair of plates in the 
usual sense of the torm.* The wings may have been ornamental roundels 
or epaulettes, which succeeded the ailettes and oscar in a great variety of 
forms during the latter part of the fourteenth eentury. The item following 
gives us the rest ofthe defences for the arm, namely, the vambraces, for 
the forearm, and the resirces, extending fram’ the low to the 
shoulder. s 

‘The palet is comparatively of rare oseurrence in lists of the numerous 
defences for the head used during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
T have cited, in my notes in the Promptorium Parvulorum, p. 378, the 
principal instances of the use of this term by medisoval writers, and in 
inventories, &e. In that curious Dictionary it oecurs thus:—* Palet, 
armowre for the heed  Pelliis, Galerus.” It was properly  head-picee 
tf leather or euibouliy and thenee ie name ‘was doubidess derived j—— 
‘<galea ex coreo et pelle,” as pellris is explained in the Catholieon, ‘The 
term, however, was ocessionally extended to analogous defences formed of 
metal? In the present instance we find the palet described as “*closs’ 
cum j. umberele,” and = good bordure of mail. The latter hae been 
already noticed ; from the term close (clauso), it may be supposed that 
this headpiece was so formed as to protect the faco, whilst it was provided 
vith an “uuberelle,” which may have been a projecting brim, such as is 
teen in one ofthe figures on the brass of Sir Joka de. Hastings at Elsing, 
Norfolk, 1347. In the Dover Inventory in 1361, bowerer, Archwol. 
Journal, vol. xi. p. 384, bacinets ooeurred * ore umbres,” probably visors. 
In the Promptorium Parvulorum, p. 375, we find—* Owmbrer of bacenet 
Gwniraculum ;” and, in Palsgrave’s “ Eelaircissement de la Langue 
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Frangoyso,” 1680, “¢ Umbrell of an heed pece, visiére.”” I have thought 
the term, comparalively of rare occurrence, deserving of notice, especially 
seit is not clear in what respect the umber and umberelle difered from the 
hor, In the relation given by Stowe of the combat before Henry VI., in 
1442, between John de Astley and a knight of Aragon, it is eaid that the 
Jatter struck his adversary on his bacinet, “brast up his umbar.three 
times,” and would fain have smitten him in the faee with his dagger. In 
fhe narrative of this aair in Stowe's Survey of London this word is 
printed erroneously ‘uniber.”” 

"A pair of gauntlots is described in the next item, of ancient fashion, and 
swith brass Knuckles (condolis de atone). Examples are not wanting of 
Tepresentations of gauntlets thus ornamented in monumental portraitures, 
such aa the efigy of John de Montacute in Salisbury Cathedral ; he died 
fn 1388. In a Computus of the ‘Treasurer of the Dauphin, in 1333, 0 
payment oceurs for *guantis lattunatis ;”—for a pair “de ealigis de 
Ritono,”” &e, These may, however, have been gauntlets wholly of brass, 
such as those sill suspended over the tomb of the Black Prince in Canter- 
Dury Cathedral. 

Tn the Inveutory of munitions at Dover Castle, in, 1344, we noticed 
formerly the item}, barello pro armatuis rollandis”” (Are. Joura, vol. 
Xi. pp- 382, 386), and pointed out some other evidences of the practice of 
Gleaning mail-armour by rolling it in a barrel, probably with sand. | Here 
we find 20 d. «pro j- barelle cum suis pertinentiis ad purgandas lorieas et 
alin arma de mayle.”” In the passage from Syr Gawayn above cited the 
hhauberk is said to have been cleaned of rust by being “rokked.”” Frois- 
sart, in 1372, deseribes the saldiers hastening to furbish their armour, 
Touler leurs Gottes de fer.” So again we find, amongst effects at Win- 
Chester College after the death of Warden Thumberne, 4 Hen. V.. 
Srje barelle pro loricis purgandis.” In the Howard Household Book a 
payment of 94. is found, in 1467, “to an Armerer at Pamles Choyne for 
An harneys barelle.”” (Domestic Bxpen. in Eng. p. 416.) A notice cinch a 
process gecurs as late as 1603, in the Inventory of the Armory at Hen- 
Jrave——“* Tiem, one barrel to make clean the shirt of maile and gorgetts,” 
fainglo shire of mail boing found chore, and 22 gorgets._ The lenthern 
sucks mentioned in the roll of Ministers’ Accounts, 23 and 24 Edw. I. 
(Duchy of Lane), were "possibly for a like purpose. ‘The entry is as 
tllows_—~*tin xx. sj. d. in duobus saceis de eoreo pro armatura Comitis.”” 

‘Mr. Burtt, in bia interesting notices of the first use of guns and gun- 
powder in the English army, during the eampsign of Edward III. in which 
The memorable battle of Cressy was fought, 4.0. 1346, has lately brought 
fefore us certain entrios relating to the stocks for guns at that, early 
period ;—the telar’ or tiller, to which the tube termed a gonne”, was 
Emixed. (Seo pp. 71, 72, note, ante.) Amongst the warlike munitions 
jn the Garderoba of Archbishop Bowet we here find, with old lances and 
batile-axes, two ‘stokgunnes de ferro,” much decayed, valued at 13s, 44. 
‘These may have been some of the earliest hand-guns known in the northern 
counties. 

‘Tt is remarkable that in the curious list of ancient warlike appliances to 
which Ihave beon desirous to iovite attention, as a sample of the ev, 
ences of this description preserved in the Treasury at York, we find 
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chiefly objects of a much earlier period than the date of the document, and 
Aoseribed also as veteres, mazime, or mulium debiles, or de antiqua forma. 
‘They include items which those who are versed in military costume might 
‘be disposed to ascribe to times a century previous to the decease of the 
‘Archbishop, and to be regarded possibly as the ancient munitions of the 
stately archiepiseopal palace at Cawood Castle, of that at Bishopthorpe, or 
of the magnifieent residence formerly existing in the Cathedral Close at 
‘York, 

“Archbishop Bowet died at Cawood, Oct. 20, 1423; his will, dated 
Sept. 9, 1431, and proved Oct. 26, 1423, has been published for the 
Surtees Society in the Testamenta Eborecensia, Part I., p. 398, under 
the editorial care of the Iate Rev. James Raine. The executors, consti- 
tuted by bis wil, were Henry Bowet, Archdeacon of Richmond, Thomas 
‘Wyot, succentor of the church of York, Henry Soulby and Robert Pen- 
reih, “domicell, probably domestic attendants in the household of the 
deceased prelate.’ The Archbishop's Register is preserved at York ; his 
tomb, with its lofty, graceful eanopy, may be seen in the Minster near 
the east end ; this remarkable example of its period has been figured in 
Britton’s History of the Cathedral, PL. xxvi. Our readers need not 
be reminded of the valuable serrices rendered by my lamented friend, the 
historian of Durham, to the eause of archeology and topography in’ the 
North ; the completion of purposes long cherished by him has fallen 
into the hands of a. son worthy to such a father. Mr. Raine, now 
resident at York, and by whom the Fabric Ralls of the Minster have 
recently been edited for the Surtees Society, has in preparation detailed 
memoirs of tho prelates and dignitaries of that see, from the rich store of 
evidence there preserved in the Treasury. In his forthooming work I 
hope that tho valuable illustrations of ancient manners to be derived from 
documents of the class to which it has been my object, in the following 
short extract, to invite attention, will be brought as they deserve under 
the notice of those who stady our natioval history and antiquities. 

ALBERT WAY. 











Exmacr raow as Courores Rott or raz Exzcorons or Hexny Bows, 
‘Ancumsuor or Youre, pecease Ocr. 20, 1423, 
Ganpenona. 

Respondent executores—de xx. s..receptis pro j. jake deffence de 
en nies, con Sf loge donee ae .d. receptis pro 
oe parade grachowes de mayle rotund pro defenionecrrun. "Et do 

a eeeptis pro una lerica debili de mayle rotund’. Et de 
‘yh. 8. vilj d receptis pro una loriea vetere de mayle rotund’. Bi de xx. d. 
eceptis pro uno parro paunce, maxime debi, de mayle rotund.’ Et de 
xx. d. pro tino parvo ventayle vetere de mayle rotund’. Et do 
receptis pro uno ventayle yetere pro gall” de mayle rotund’. Et de yj. d. 
eceptis pro uno ventayle vetere et valde debuli (sic) pro gall’ de mayle 
rotund.’ "Bt de yj. d. receptis pro altere ventayle vetere ot multam debili 
pro gall’ de mayle rotund’. "Bt de vj. d. receptis pro uno bordoure de mayle 
otund” jaguyde eum latone pro gall. Et de ij. s. receptis pro 
de scliynbales al vamplattes, pro tebiis (cic) virorum. Et de ij 


+ Seo Dacange, ix. « 
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receptis pro uno pare do qwysschevwes de plate, de antiqua forma. Tt de 
Tce recoptis pro no Pectoral alias brestplate in jj. partibus, oum i 
Teaghes, eum ij, Dokeles, et quinque pendandes eum x, barres de argento ot 
saaente Be de ij. x. iif: d. receptis pro uno pare de vambrace et rerebrace, 
{a quatuor pecis. Ht de xij. s, ij. d, receptis pro mo palet closs? cum j- 
Gnberelle, eum j. bono bordoure de mayle, kt de i, s. receptis pro uno pare 
Girothecaram etm condolis dé Iatone, de antiqua forma. Bt de Lait. & 
Secoptis pro omnibus alfis armis existentibus in garderoba, simul sio appre- 
Tati, Bt de xx. d. receptis pro j. barelle cum suis pertinentiis, ad pur- 
fgandas forieas et alia arma de mayle, Bt de xx. d. receptis pro una cist 
Setere in qua poountur omnia arma prodieta custodiendum. | Bt de x. 

Teceptis pro. ij. Ienoiis voteribus, cum sex eapitibus de antigua forma, o 
Jj chatter pro boner’ ct penal’ Ht de xij iil d- receptis pre 
Hf stokgannes de ferro multum debilibus, Bt de j. s iij- d. receptis pro 
quatuor batelle axe multum debilibus. 
























2 Tho contraction should probably be hed heads of the ola fashion, #¢ appears 


read eahotecrorachaftelia, “Aquestion probable thet, the term in question 
night occur whether this word signifies bes the heads of the remaining 
halts, of sbafebeads with some con- pai 





halts, oF tho atiachmentof thebsanes ‘This word is somewhat indistinot in 
Gnd penoncel. As, however, of tho eight the MS, Rol 
Tances enumerated six appear to havo 


Procecdings at Meetings of the Archaeological Institute, 
March 7, 1862. 
Ocravius Moneax, Esq, M-P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Jr opening the procodings Mr. Monoax obnerre, tet since their lst 
monthly mesting a valuable addition hed been made to Archeological 
Titerature, which the members of the Institute could not fail to regard with 
special satisfaction as the production of one who for many years hed taken 
20 active and friondly a part in their proceedings. Ho alluded to the 
important work by Mz. Charles Newton, on the Antiquities of Halicar- 
nassus and the Tomb of Mousolus, just published, “Their noble President, 
‘Lord Talbot, had kindly united with a few members of the Institute, who 
‘wore desirous to contribute a copy of Mr. Newton's publication to the 
brary of the Society. Mr. Morgan wished, on their behalf, to present 
this interesting rooord of the researches and excavations eatried out by 
Mr. Newton, whose efficient co-operation as their Honorary Secretary in 
former years had materially aided the establishnient of the Institute. He 
recalled also with gratifcation the Kindness of Mr. Newton, who shortly 
after his retum had talzen the earliest occasion to bring before the Society 
the results of his discoveries, and had delivered at their Meeting at 
Carlisle two discourses of great interest.! Mr, Morgan invited attention 
algo to a cast, now exhibited, of the bust of a statue of Ceres, a produe- 
tion of @ very high class of auciont Art, brought to light by Mr. Newton 
‘on the site of the Temenos, or temple of that godidess at Onidus. 

Professor Doxauosox, having offered some remarks on the value of the 
services rondered to archeology by their talented friend Mr. Newton, now 
holding o distinguished position in the Department of Antiquities at the 
British Museum, proposed thanks to Lord Talbot and the members of the 
Tnstitute, by whom the library had been enriched with so desirable an 
‘accession to the literature of ancient Art. 

‘Dr. Macaowax, who has resided many years in China, and, through his 
intimate knowledge of the language and usages of that coiitry, has 
enjoyed unusual advantages in exploring localities almost inaccessible to 
Europeans, then gave an account of an ancient inseribed slab of basalt at 
Si-gan-Fou, the enpital of the Province Chen-Si, described as commemo- 
rating Yu, ealled Ze-Yu, or the Great, the founder of one of the early 
Aynasties in China, shout 3.0, 2205.’ ‘The Chinese, Dr. Macgowan 
observed, are remarkably partial to antiquarian researches, and delight to 
collect relics of olden times; many leerned scholars amongst them devote 
special attention to archsology, and voluminous treatises exist on ancient 











4 See Arch, Journ, vol, xvi. pp. 878, $80, 
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vases of bronze, on porcelain, early inscriptions, &e. He exhibited a fne- 
Ziile, or rubbing, of the slab supposed to record the great decds of Yu, 
fand now for the first time brought to Europe. A copy or drawing of the 
inseription by some native artist had been obtained in Franco, and it was 
published in’ Paris in 1802, by a German Orientalist, Joseph Hager, with 
En interpretation? Considerable doubt had, however, been entertained in 
regard to the authenticity or antiquity of the memorial; tho slab’ in 
‘question being in fact an ancient copy of the original inscription, believed 
Shave been engravod on certain rocks in a remote district of China, and 
accidentally brought to light by a land-slip, which exposed the inscribed 
surface. ‘The copy, of which a fac-simile was shown, is in archaie cha 
acters, now guite obsolete ; an interpretation or interlinear gloss in the 
ordinary Iettere had long since been inscribed by some Chinese scholar, 
swith a statomont of the circumstances which caused the discovery. The 
interpretation, ist published by the learned Jesuit, Pére Amiot, sets forth 
that "Yu had attained to great renown by his skill as an engineer, having 
been commissioned by the Emperor to check the devastation caused by 8 
deluge, which during nine years covered the face of the country. Yu 
devised means to remedy the evil, of which this ancient reoord describes 
the ravages, his arduous exertions, and the success of his skilful manage- 
ment. He ultimately was elevated to the imperial sway, which continued 
ju his family for 439 years. Dr. Macgowan had been the first to ascertain 
the existence of his tomb, which is in the custody of his descendants of the 
hundred and eighty-third generation, by whom annual offerings are made 
to his memory in their ancestral temple. ‘The family had been recognised 
by all successive dynasties as deriving their origin from To-Yu, but the 
preservation of his sepulchre was not hitherto known. ‘Tho great antiquity 
Tieributed by the Chinese to the inscription exhibited on this occasion ma 
doubtless be questioned ; it bears much analogy to the account of fA 
{given in the Collections of Confucius ; itis only a copy, although made at 
S remote period, of the writing on the rock at Heng-Chan, one of the 
Inountains on which the emperors offered annual sacrifices to the Supreme 
Being, to which no European, itis believed, has had access. It has, how. 
ever, always been recognised by Chinese scliolare as an historical monument 
of important character, amongst the numerous insoriptions of great antiquity 
preserved in the country. Of these, ono, comparatively well-known to 
Brropean antiquaries, ia the remarkable memorial of the mission of the 
Nesterian Christians in China in the seventh century. Dr. Macgowan 
pomarked that he had been desirous to avail himself of the opportunity to 
Jnvite the attention of English archeologists to the interest of ancient 
Jnonuments and vestiges in China, heretofore unapproachable, but which: 
Fecent events had rendered comparatively easy of access, and he expressed 
Yory Kindly his readiness to render, on his return to the East, any assistance 
Yo those who might desire to prosecute inquiries regarding the arts and 
manners, and the History of that remarkable country. 

“an account of the recent discoveries on the site, of Chertsey Abbey was 
thon read by Mr. M, Suunzoox, He described the successive excavations 






































+ Monument de Ywou la plusancienne Hager bad found the inseription in 
TonerQulon de la Chine; suiviede trente- work printed in Japan, and. also in 
Pua 'Pemes Pancionsearnctbreschinois; MS. in the Pbre Amlot' collections 
Ser Joooph Hager. Paris, an. x folio, the Imperial Library. 
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hy which the plan ofthe eonventual church, with the chapter-house, and the 
chapel of the infrmery had been traced. ‘The first researches were made 
jn 1855 ; a notice of these was communicated to the Institute by Mr. 
‘Westwood. See Arch. Journ., vol. xii, pp. 96, 199. A detsiled notice 
of the discoveries of eurious interments also, the remains of beautiful deco- 
ative pavements, &e., was given by Mr. Pocock and Mr. Shurlock, at the 
ing of the Surrey Archeological Society at Chertsey, in April, 1855. 
It's printed with groundplans and other illustrations in the Surrey Archieo- 
logical Collections, published by the Society, vol. i. pp. 107, 121. The 
floor tiles, which display singular beauty of design, have been skilfully 
reproduced in colors by Mr. Heary Shaw, F.S.A., in his Specimens of Tile 
Pavements drawn from existing’ authorities. Increasing interest baving 
been aroused in the exploration of the remains, the site was purchased by 
‘Mr. T. Bartrop, Hon. See. at Chertsey of the Surrey Society, and extensive 
excavations were carried out under direction of Mr. 8. Angell, an architect 
resident within the ancient precincts of the monastery. The aid of the 
ty was readily given, and also that of the authorities of the 
ington Muscam, where great part of the beautiful pavement 
tilés, exhibited through their kindness on the present occasion, have been 
The requisite funds were supplied by various persons interested 
ing, and especially by Mr. Henderson, whose family 
formerly possessed the estate, and also by a contribution from the Society 
of Antiguaries. On October 5, ult.,a gathering of the Surrey archmologists 
and their friends took place at Chertsey, to inspect the discoveries now 
described by Mr. Shurlock. He exhibited a large ground-plan of the 
church, from careful measurements by Mr, Angell, and a series of interest- 
ing drawings exeouted by that gentleman and by Mr. R. Druce, illustrative 
of the architectural fragments, richly sculptured capitals of Purbeck marble, 
the curious interments, also miscellaneous relics, painted glass, considered 
hy Mr. Winston to be of . Edward Ly end a meal chalice sod paten found 
in a stone coffin containing the body, as supposed, of one of the abbots ; 
‘thoy were deposited near the left shoulder. Amongst the tiles he pointed, 
‘out numerous small examples, each bearing a letter, and intended to form 
inscriptions in the pavement ; also some very spirited representations of 
the signs of the zodiae, the occupations of the seasons, with subjects also 
‘of Romance, in which the name of Tristram repeatedly occurs ; numerous 
details aro to be noticed on these tiles, which supply artistic ‘lustrations of 
armour and costume in the twelfth century. A cordial expression of thanks 
having been offered to Mr. Shurlock and Mr. Angell by Mr. Morgan, they 
courteously invited the members of the Institute to visit the excavations, 
with the kind promise to take the part of ciceroni on any fature occasion.? 
Dr. Baxest Wax, F.G.S., of Newport, Isle of Wight, communicated. 
some notes on Roman remains lately found near that town.” In the forma 
tion of the railway a cutting was required through an elevated piece of 
meadow land, on tho north of Newport, towards the Honey Hill tallgate ; 
it is the highest ground in that direction, and forms a considerable hill 
above the level of the Medina, by which it is partly surrounded. The first 
discovery took place in excavating on its southern slope, three or four 





























3 Mr. Angell has recently published the sbbey chorch, Tt was read at a 
tn interesting memoir on the Excave. meoting of Chertsey, January 1802, and 
‘Hons, accompanied by a ground plan of printed there by Rr Larkin. Sro. 
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Roman ums of coarse brownish-red ware being disinterred ; they were 
‘unfortunately destroyed before Dr. Wilkins received information of the 
discovery, bat he was assured that they were entire when found ; he was 
unable to ascertain that they contained any burned bones. As the eutting 
advanced northward a series of lines of deposits of Roman pottery was dis 
closed, which appeared to indicate a succession of trenches in which the 
yomains had beon deposited. There were five of these trenches, at intervals 
of from twelve to sixteen paces, in which the ware occurred in greatest 
abundance, whilst between these principal trenches others intervened con- 
taining pottery in much smaller quantities, and oceasionally their course 
Yas indicatod nly by black woodsashes.’ Thoso trenches vero in the 
direetion from H, to W: and were cut through obliquely by the railway 
‘the examination of their contents extended only to the width of the cutting, 
‘or about nine yards, The pottery consisted chiefly of sepulchral urns and 
amphors ; the former were a dark colored ware, almost black, and were 
deposited at intervals in the trenches. ‘They contained burned human 
bones, with wood-ashes in abundance, both amongst the bones and sur- 
the deposits, Some of theso uns resembled those first discovered, 
‘but for the most part theg were of athinner ware. In one instance the clay 
on which the urn lay was burnt harder even than briok, and Dr. Wilkins su 
posed that the vase was baked on the spot, the ashes still remaining with it. 
‘Wood-ashes abounded throughout the excavation. Not a single perfect un 
was obtained. ‘The fragments of amphoroe were in remarkable abundance. 
‘These were of the usual form, of coarse ware, with two handles, and termi 
nating at bottom ina point ; they had been capable of holding about 9 
gallons, and measured about 38 inches in height, diameter at the widest 
part 30 inches, diameter of the neck, 54, inches ; greatest thickness at the 
sides 1 inch. ‘These amphora appeared to have been of two kinds of 
ware, dingy cream-colored, and pale red, the latter being the most abua- 
dant. In form these amphorm resemble those found at Chesterford, figured 
Arch. Journ., vol. xvii, p. 126, but the apex at the bottom is much more 
ointed. ‘The collection of pottery found in the excavations, and presented 
By Dr. Wilkins to the Newport: Museum, includes not less than sixtoen of 
the pointed terminations of such amphora, also necks and handles in 
abundance. OF ums there may have been twenty or upwards ; also some 
frogments of Samian, and of patere of black ware. Dr. Wilkins observed 
that the bones and teeth of the horse, ox, hog, ée., were met with many 
‘of the metacarpal bones of the ox, anciently used as skates ; also portions 
of a bridle-bit and of a horse-shoe, and oyster shells in large quantities. In 
regard to vestiges of Roman occupation in the Isle of Wight, of which his 
notice affords fresh evidenco, Dr. Wilkins observed that farther investiga- 
tions made by Mz. W. Stratton at Nembarn, Calboura, meationed in De. Wi 
Kine's Topography and Antiquities of the Isle of Wight, p. 59, have proved 
that the site was once occupied by Réman building: 
‘Mr. Antion TuoutorE sent a short account of a singular shaft at Line 
cola, supposed to be of Roman construction. An extensive tract of land at 
the upper part of the city has been undermined in excavations for obtaining 
stone, either, as some suppose, during the poriod of the Roman colony at 
‘Lindum, or possibly in medieval times. Tho galleries here run in various 
directions, as it is believed, for, many miles, but the passages have been 
mostly choked up by the fall of stones and by ébris. Persons, however, had 
assured Mr. Trollope that formerly they had penetrated into these galleries 
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to a long distance, and that although usually of narrow dimensions they 
occasionally open into chambers or spacious caverns. Ho had recently 
explored a shaft which had beon found in tho garden of Mr. Dudding’s 
house, now occupied by J. W. Danby, Esq.,on the north side of Bast Gate, 
and adjoining Mr. Trollope’s residence. This shaft is four-sided, regularly 
steened or lined with ashlar ; at the bottom there are arches on three of 
the sides ; on the fourth, the arch having been broken down, the superin- 
cumbent wall is supported by a large lintel-stone. ‘The shaft, which 
measures 3 feet 1 inch by 8 fect 9 inches, appears to lead down to the 
natural rock, as far as ean be ascertained, the bottom of the pit being now 
filled up with mould the depth, from the springing of the larger arches 
shown in the annexed section, to the surface of the garden above, is 14 feet 
6 inches. Mr, Trollope supposes it to have been an approach to subterra- 
nean quarries ; this, however, can only be proved by clearing the pit and 
passage leading from it apparently on the east side only. On the other three 
ios the masonry is porfoct, but neither of the arches seems to have opened 
into any passago or gallery beyond, the natural stone-marl, apparently un- 
disturbed, forming the back of each of these three arched recesses, The 
intention of this singular shaft and of the cavity, which at first view sug- 
feted the notion that it might hare bean a spulchral cobunbarium, must 

¢ left for further investigation. ‘The general character of the masonry is 
considered to be Roman. In the numerous shafts (not steened) formerly 
examined by Mr. Trollope in the high ground on the north-east side of 
Lincoln, Roman pottery and relies of every deseription were found in 
abundateo. In the accompanying diagrams the plan of the shaft iv given 
at the springing of the large arches, showing the soffts of the arch-ston 
‘The sections show the masonry of the shaft, the upper portion of which 
passes through made earth, or the surfaco mould; the lower aud arched 
ert appears to bo formed in the natural stonomarl which overlee the 
r 





























Antiquities ands Works at Art Exhibiter. 





By Pnoresson, Doxatosox.—Two sepulchral urns from the entacombs 
lately brought to light in forming a railway near Alexandria ; also a diagram 
and plan of the chambers and columbaria, received with the urns from Mr, 
HL P, Rouse, the engineer by whom the works are directed. One of the 
urns is a hydria, height 19 inches, of black ware with omaments painted 
in white and partly modelod in relief; the other is of pale red ware, 13 
inches in height, this urn is stil closed with coment, and the incinerated 
contents have not been disturbed. 

By Mr. 8. P. Freexax.—Three gold medallions with Bacchenelian 
subjects, personal omaments obtained near Athens. They are formed of 
thin plates, hammered up and finished with the tool ; on the reverse are 
oops probably for attachment to the dress, On one is represented a femal 
dancing and playing on the double pipe ; her floating drapery is designed 
with much spirit and grace ; before her isa canistrum, from which issues a 
norpent. On the second appears Pan, or a faun, leaping in Baccbanalian 
frenzy, and vigorously blowing into the syrina; below is scen a pedum, 
The third medallion represents young Bacchus standing on one foot, and 
raising aloft a serpent in his Fight hand, a panther leaping up at his 
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side. These chasings, apparently of late Greek workmanship, according 
4o the opinion of the skilful artist, Signor Castellani, are of beautiful 
design, in low relief, and highly finished. Diameter 2 inches. 

‘By Mr, Wu1ae ‘Tire, M-P., F.S.A.—A small bronze bor in form of 
‘the head of a foun, bald, with a small beard and moustaches ; there are 
toveral wariy exerescences on the forehead and checks, and\the entire 
surface is much patinated. The under side presents an oblong opening, 
cloted by a sliding lid. This little Roman relie is of 5 : 
wwas found in excavations in the City of London. Dimensions, about 1f inch 
by Lp inch, An object of the like fashion, but representing a female head, 
is preserved in the British Moseum—Four finger-rings of gold, lik 
found in the City ; two of them are Roman, of these one is set with an 
oral intaglio on nicolo, a gryllus or monster, the head and upper part of 
the figure human with a lyre in the hands ; the Body is formed of a ram’s 
head, and bas a tail like that of an ostrich, the legs being also those of a bird, 
‘This is a very small ring, the hoop eight-sided, including the facet. The 
second ring, considered to be of Roman work, is formed with nine litle bosses 

set with uneat gems, emeralds, garnets, and a sap- 

hire; one only, supposed to be a blue spinel, is cut 

in pyramidal fashion—The other two are rings of 

the seventeenth eontury, one of them is alady’s ring 

with this posy inseribed within the hoop,—Let reason 

rule affection ;—the otheris s mourning ring, inseribed 
within,—Jn memory of A. IL obijt T Sep. 64. 

‘By T. J, Rosanzes, Bsq., M.P., through the Right Hon, Sir Edmund 
‘Head, Bart—A singular, rudely fashioned image, supposed to be of tin, 
but apparently of some white mixed-metal ; it was found, about 1850, on 
Bodwen Moor, in the parish of Lanlivery, Cornwall; it lay 7 or 8 fect 
below the surface, near one of the ancient sites of metallurgical operations, 
Known in that eounty as Jews’ Houses,” the provincial name for a place 
where tin was aneicntly cleaned. This extraordinary object measures about 
6 inches in height 5 it to represent, very radely, a regal figure 
seated on a throne ; on the head are projections like horns, which seem to 
represent a crown, one of these is broken of, and the design is so imper- 
feclly detailed that the object is not less enigmatical whether we seck to 
fix its date or its intention. Upon the breast are impressed, or eut, three 
‘Hebrew letters arranged in a triangle—Nun, Resh, and Shin; upon the 
left side of the figure is an incised mark of like deseription, but not to be 
identified as a letter, and upon the right side is the Hebrew Mem. This 
‘grotesque figure seems to be seated in & bigh-backed elbow chair, the hands 
esting upon the knees. ‘The workmanship is extremely rude, yot not 

‘the characters have been examined with eritical eare by a learned. 
Hebrais, Mr. Zedner, but we hope for some more conclasive suggestion than 
hhas been hitherto offered, through the Congress for the investigation of 
Gornish antiquities to be held at Traro, whea doubtless this extraurdinary 
ie will be submitted to the learned visitors. It has been conjectured 
that it may have been a figure east for some magical purpose, in eonneetion 
with the mysterious necromantie practices of the Middle Ages, in which 

+ Hebroisins were always mized up in no alight degree. 
By Mr. S. Wauuerr, through Mfr. W. S. Vaux—A Saxon situla of wood 
hooped with bronze, found near Louth ia Lincolnshire. Numerous examp 
of these curious Saxon vessels are figured in the late Lord Braybrooke's 
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work on Sazon Obsequies and good specimens may bo seen‘ co ustations 
Of a memoir by him in this Journal, vol. xi., p. 96. 

By Mr. W. Bonoss.—An iron spear-hend found in the river Lea, at 
Bow Bridge, Essex, probably Saxon ; also several medisoval weapons, 
daggers, fnives, spurs, de, found in the Thames, near Westmiuster 
Bridge, in forming the foundations of the Houses of Parliaments 

By Mr. W. J. Benxmand Sureu.—A singular steel mask or visor, sup- 
posed to bo Spanish, date sixteenth eontury.—A powder-measure, of russot 
Moet inlaid with foliated ornaments in silver. It was purchased at Jaffa, 
Dut is possibly of Italian workmanship.—Two spanners for turning the 
MheclIock ; one of thei combined with a powder-measure, date sixteenth 
Contury.—-A plug bayonet, the haft of horn, with a bone kmop and brass 
Mnounting, ce examples of the sweyne's feder and bayonet, Skelton’s 
Tlhustr. of the Goodrich Court Armory, pl. oxy. 

By Mr. Eowux Waranrox, F.S.A.—A lock for # coffer, probably of 
Nuremberg work, most intricate in construction and skilfully executed; 
with ite beautiful steel key.—An ancient dagget, and a pistol batrel, found 
in the lake at Walton Hall, Yorkshire, 

By Mr, Hevny C. Bomx-—An oval silver medallion of Mary Queen of 
Scots, in low reliof, three-quarters to the left ; repoussé work finished with 
the graver. Around the margin of the oval, measuring, in its largost 
ameter, ven inches, is twived a wreath of laurel with thistles at the 
Dottom, ” There is also the inscription wanta QuEEN o” scors. 1580. Tt 
ja a work, probably, of the last eontury ; the type of portraiture bears 
resemblance to that of the painting formerly at St. James’ Palace, London, 
‘and engraved by Vertue in 1739, representing the Queen of Scots in 
1580, wt, 38. It is also very similar, in details of oostume and general 
character, to the portrait now at Hampton Court Palace (No. 667), bearing 
the same date, a type frequently reproduced, and which appears to 
ave been much in favor with those who sought for portraitures of the 
jilted queen. This possibly supplied the authority from which the 
Bodleian portrait, as it appeared proviously to the removal of the work by 
‘the second hand, may have been taken, with certain modifications. 

Gurnessioy ov Stars—By Mr. J. H. Matunws.—Seal of Thomas, 
Bishop of Man, possibly Thomas Burton, who died March, 1457-8. He 
was suceeded by Thomas, Abbot of Vale Royal, Cheshire, wlio died 1480. 
Le Neve's Fasti, ed. Hardy, vol.i.,p.326. Itis of pointed-oval form, mensur- 
jng 22 in. by 1. Under acanopy of tabernacle work appears a figure of 
Vishop in pontficals, with a crosier in his left hand, the right upraised in 
enoiliction, There is no nimbus; the figure may, however, be intended as 
representation of St. Germanus, ordained Bishop of Man by St, Patrick, 
ind honored as the apostle of the island. In a small panel beneath is 
demi-fgare of a bishop, bis hands joined as if in prayer, a crosier under 
his left arm, Legend : thome: Bei: gracias episcopt: mannensis.— 
Seal of the Abbey of Louth Park, Lincolnshire, of eiveular form, diameter 
nearly 1} in, Undera trefoiled canopy is sven a figure of the B. V. Mary, 
with the infant Saviour in her arms; flowers are introduced in the back- 
round, and leafy stems at tho sides of the contral subject. Legend— 
§ COMMVNE | ABB’ IS . BT. CONVENTVS. SO'E . MARIE . DE 
PARCO .LVDE . Date xiv. cont. It is figured ia Carlisle's Grammar 
Schools, vol i., p, 835, but itis not stated where the matrix was preserved 
‘Another seal that of the Abbot of Louth Park, is appended to Har), Charter, 
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44, TL. 49.—Seal of Sir William Eure, of cireular form, diam. 1} in. It 
dears an escutcheon,—quarterly on a bend three eecallops. Legend,— 
* Siqilld- Will’mi, Eure militis, The work is uausually well eut and 
in very perfect preservation. ‘This was probably the seal of Sir William 
Eure, who married Monde, a. of Henry Lord Fitzhugh; his son Sir Ralph 
Bure fell at Towton, 1 Edw. IV. 

‘By Mr. R. T, Parronerz, F.S.A.—A panel of German painted glass, 
from the Bernal collection ; in the centre are two escutcheons,—or a double- 
headed engl a. and arg. cross ca. withacief gu. The dexter supporter 
is a bishop with acrosier, and vested in a cope; @ covered cup in his left 
hhand; sinister supporter, a secular gure in a furred gown, holding a sword 
in one hand, in the other a palm branch ; both supporters have nimbs. In 
‘the surrounding bordure are introduced curious representations of marks- 
‘men shooting with mateblock-guns, attendants twisting the match, cleaning 
the barrel, ke, with the daie 1626,—A sir-aided plate of irvp, of great 
strength, ornamented with the royal arms of Portugal, ensigned with a 
crown. ‘These are chased upon the centre of the plate, which is somewhat, 
eoncave in form, pierced with two perforations for bolts, by which it may 
have been affixed to a war-saddle—A fine specimen of German ironwork, 
‘lock of complicated construction, with its key.—A steel key, of French 
‘workmanship, displaying the monograms of Henry II. king of Franee, with 
he date 1547—The mount of at aulmonizre, of steel exquisitely chased 
in relief in the style of the period of Cellini; on medallions introduced at 
intervals appear Minerva, Mars, &c., with other mythological subjects. — 
‘Two rapiers with elaborately pierced and chased eup-guards ; on the blade 
of one of them is inseribed, on each side—48-A-H"a‘@°T-M"-+, on 
the blade of the other— -f OLMmss “HORN }-°ME-FECIT SOLINGOM. --. 
Also two Spanish left-handed stilettos, with broad recurved guard. 
and very long eross-quards. The guard does not cover the hilt, as in the 
specimen of later date at Goodrich Cour, Skelton, pl ex, fg. 17, but 
curves in the other direction, over the blade. On one of these guards is 
chased in high relief a double-headed eagle displayed and ensigned with 
‘crown, on its breast is a lozenge-shaped compartment charged with the 
‘ross of St, James.—Four specimens of the plug-bayonet; viz., one with the 
blade serrated on one side, the cross-guard inlaid with gold; another, 
‘brass-hilted, the blade inseribed,—God save King William and Queen 
Mary ; the third, hafted with horo, is elaborately ornamented, the blade 
iereed ; amongst various monogratns and inscriptions upon it is seen the 
name of Philip V. King of Spain, with the date 1708; also the sacred 
‘monograms 118, and a dial or clock-face, with an arrow pointing to the 

i; the fourth is even more richly decorated, the handle is of ivory pigué 
with silver, the eross-guard of brass, terminating in little statuettes. 

By the Rev. J. Fotren Rossart, P.S.A.— Arnobii Afri Commentari 
in Psalmos, per Brasmum Roterod. proditi. Argent. wd. Jo. Kuoblouchii, 
1522.” ‘This eopy is in the contemporary stamped binding, upon oak 
Tours, dipleying’ on one ide the ams of Henry VIIL, France. and 

togland quarter ‘the dragen and greyhound as supporters ; above 
ave esutchoossharged with Se George's rae, and the fom af the Oily 
of London ; on the other side is a Tudor rose with scralle—Hee rosa, &e., 
as described in this Journal, vol. xvii.. p. 287. ‘The binder's or artist's 
mark is introduced below, with the initials—I—N. 

By Sir Ropeniox Monozzsox.—Three German mivers’ axes, probably 
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‘used on oocasions of parade, or as the insignia of guilds, in the seventeenth 
Gentury., The specimens exhibited wore from the Museum of, Reonomie 
Geology; ; two similar axes are to be soen in the Tower Armory, and several 
oreeBy sist in private collections. ‘The head is in all these examples of 
peculiar form 5 the handle is composed mostly of pieces of bone, elaborately 
Engraved, the subjects being partly of a roligions character, such a8, the 
retin, saint, de and party representations of mining operations 
Sexy euriogs in detail; also the arms of the Elector of Saxony, two swords 
Je Joltire, impaling those of Hungary (2) barry of nine, Amongst the 
{june devices on these axes occur the dates 1684, 1686, and 1725, re, 
Dectively. The miners appear in curious garments with wide skirts of 
Teather (2) $some holding axes similar to those exhibited, others hold lamps, 
worked divining rod, &e, Axes of the like form appear in the sculptures 
erthe so-called miners’ pulpit in Freiberg eathedral, as represented by Hofner 
(Costumes du Moyen Age, IL. Dir. pl. 57); the date of the soulptures is 
(E28. Hefner observes that the axe there seen is ono of parade still in us 
‘Through Me. Bernhard Smith's exertions six examples, which had been ox- 
ported: to Now York and sent buck to London, have been obtained for the 
Trkteum of Beonomic Geology ; threo others have also beon added to that ool” 
ection, ranging in date from 1679 to 1749. Tt is stated that thoy are used 
in Gertany, especially at Freiberg in Saxony; such an are is termed Steiger- 
jrekon the Master-minor’s hatchet, We are indebted to Mr. T'renham 
Reeke for bringing these curious objects under our notice; he has also 
Aentioned the following eireumstance, stated by a friend who had oceasion 
Ja uleis Dresden on a metallurgical exploration. ‘The British Minister ex- 
Dressed lis surprise at seoing the King conversing on some state oveasion with 
PrGersonage in black and silver uniform beating such a hatchet. | He 
Conjectured that he might be the Chief Hxeeutioner, but found out that 
Je as a distinguished official, the Oberberg Hauptman, or Chief of the 
Minors. 

‘By Me. W. J. Braxnano Swrra.—Another like miner's axe the batt 
is engraved vith curious representations of metallurgical operations, and 
bears the date 1749. 

















April 4, 1862. 
Ocravios Monaax, Bsq., MP., Vice-President, in the Chair 


Mr. Monoax commenced the proceedings by inviting attention to the 
‘Avebitectural History of Chichester Cathedral, by Professor Willis, com- 
fined with memoirs by the Rev. J. I Petit and Mr. Sharpe, on Boxgrove 
Paory Chereb, Shoreham Church, with other architectural examples in 
Sussex. A copy of the long expected volume announced for publication at 
Ghichester by Mr. Hayley Mason, and comprising the principal architeo- 
tural momoivs read at the meeting of the Institute at Ohichester in 1853, 
Sas now presented to their library. Professor Willis had added to his 
Yatcurse bn the Cathedral a report replete with eurious details, relating to 
fhe recent destruction of the spire, and the beautiful volume now at length 
MSwwered to the subscribers would prove, Mr. Morgan observed, hight 
feceptable to the student of medizeval architecture. 

Ne Eowos Warenroy, F.8.A., then read a short dissertation on the 
art of Niello, with the intention of ‘calling attention to its general features 
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and the most remarkable existing examples, preliminary to the exhibition 
announced by the Institute for the June meeting. 

‘Mr. Jossrx Bonrt read a notice of the early use of guns gud gunpowder. 
Printed in this volume, p. 68, ante. 

‘Sir Frosemrc Manoax, K.H, gave a discourse of unusual interest 
1 charter, formerly supposed to be one of those given to the Monks of Wes 
minster by Edward the Confessor, and to which is appended s genuine 
impression of the seel of thst king, in a bag of rich silken tissue. This 
Accument, which had been found by Dugdale in the Hatton Library, now at 
Eastwell Park, Kent, was printed in the Monasticon in 1640, it had never 
subsequently been submitted to critical examination. It was exhibited on 
‘the present oceasion by the kindness of the Earl of Winchilsea. Sir Frederic 
stated that its authenticity had long since been questioned ; it is well known 
‘that numerous spurious charters*exist amovgst monastic evidences, some of 
them fabricated at a very early period, and probably in many eases pro- 
‘duced by the monks to supply the place of lost documents, or to assert 
more ample terms the immunities and privileges which the monasteri 
actually enjoyed. Those who are familiar with Mr. Kemble’s Codex D' 
plomaticus are well aware of the existence of spurious Saxon documents, 
‘amongst those relating to Peterborough, Worcester, Croyland, d&e., but 
the monks of Westminster appear to have been singularly addicted to the 
fabrication of such instruments, and, besides that entrusted for exhibition by 
the liberality of the Earl of Winchilsea, there erist several in the treasury at 
‘Westminster, which are undoubtedly ancient forgeries. Sir Frederic indeed 
considered that of monastic charters prior to the reign of Henry I. few, if 
any, are wholly free from suspicion. He entered into a critical investiga 
on of thet now exhibited, pointing out the simple character and pecu- 
ities of expression in grants by the Saxon princes, and explaining the 
points of internal evidence by which the spurious nature of the charter 
‘under consideration seems proved beyond question. It was probably exe- 
ceated not long after the Conquest, in order to secure certain immunities 
and privileges, especially in regard to coronations, and to the right of 
Sunetory, which appears to ret elely on the ftitious authority of these 
spurious charters. It is very remarkable that the seal which is attached 
by silken cords, s mode of sealing unusual in the earlier times, when s 
were appended by parchment labels, is undoubtedly genuine, and the 
Pressicn was mado/at the tie when tho charter was written; from ezoam: 

tances which Sir Frederic pointed out, it could not have been an impression 
transferred from some other document executed in the lifetime of the 
Confessor. This curious fact suggests thet the matrix of the seal had 
in possession of the monks, and another spurious grant which Sir 
‘Frederic had been permitted to examine amongst the Westminster muni- 
‘ments has likewise a genuine seal. It is dated on the same day as that in 
‘the Hatton collection, and both appear to be the work of the same scribe. 

Mr. Rossnr Fenavsox gave an account of the discovery, during the 
previous week, of a fragment of Roman seulpture at Carlisle. It was 
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disinterred in a stratum of black mould, about 300 yards from the town, 
in the level pasture through which the river Caldew takes its course. It 
consists of the upper portion of a male figure, the head broken off at the 
neck, which is apparently encircled by a torque or a rope, to which a 
crescent-shaped ornament is appended. ‘The left shoulder and hand remain, 
the latter grasping a staff, and in the right hand appears part of the handle, 
possibly, of a sword or dagger terminating in a bird’s head. In front of 
‘the body is an object which recalls the little basket-like receptacle occa- 
sionally seen in Roman monumental sculpture. ‘The drapery is radely 
represented in narrow parallel folds; the figure, about two-thirds of life 
size, is in low flat relief; the back of the fragment is smooth with an iron 
ramp, by which it had been affixed to a wall or other flat surface, Mr. 
Franks observed that this relic seems to be portion of a sepulchral monument, 
Postlly that of a soldier of one of the auxiliary cohorts quartered per 
fineam valli, A large urn containing ashes, and also a bronze ring of 
common form lay near this relio, which is ‘coarsely sculptured, and its 
present fractured state seems to be owing to reckless violence, rather than 
Aocay of time. 

‘Mz. Lryook communicated a memoir on ancicat horticulture, and the 
Aecorations of gardens, illustrated by a very curious piece of French 
tapestry which he exhibited, representing the history of Perseus and 
Andromeda, date about 1560; the costumes, details of domestic archi- 
teoture, gardens with derceaus and topiary work, dc., wore most picturesque 
‘and accurately detailed, 

















Antiquities ant Warks of Act Erbibiter. 


By Mr. Ouantes Tuoxen, F.S.A.—A drawing of an ovoid vase, said to 
have been found near Crediton, Devon, 
‘where numerous Roman remains have 
been brought to light. It is of coarse 
gritty ware of dingy white eolor, and 
measures nearly 14 inches in height, 
the circumference of the largest part 
1g 284 inches ; the diameter of the 
mouth, 3 inches. ‘This vessel was 
formerly in the possession of the Rev. 
Samuel Rowe, Viear of Crediton, 
author of the “ Perambulation of the 
and 
‘woll-known by his investigations of 
antiquities in the West of England. 
Tt came from him to Mr. Holden, of 
Exeter, by whom it was given to Mr. 
Pucker. An ovoid vessel of similar 
description, found at, Lincoln, is now 
in the Duke of Northumberland’s 
Museum at Alnwick Oastle. Tt had 
been ascribed to tho Roman period 
‘whilst in the collection of its previous 
possessor, Mr. H. J. Willson, the © Invhes. 
antiquary of Lindum. Another like vase, described by the Comte de 
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Caylus as of Roman origin, is preserved in the Museum of Antiquities at 
the Imperial Library in Paris. . x 

‘By Mr. W. W. E. Wesyz, M.P_—A devotional folding tablet, sculptured 
in ivory ; on one leaf is the erucifixion, on the other the coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. It is probably of English art, fourteenth century, 
‘and is believed to have belonged to Vale Crucis Abbey. It was in the 
‘of the late Mr. Vaughan of Rhig, Merionethshire, by whom it 
‘was given to Mr. Wynne, 

‘By Profestor Wzsmuacorr, R.A.—Two cases containing a selection of 
Papal medals. We are indebied to his kindness for the following deserip- 
‘tion of these valuable examples of art. ‘The specimens exhibited were 
chosen rather as illustrations of medallic art, of different periods, than for 
their historial interest, though some of them deserve attention on grounds dis~ 
‘tinct from their artistic merits. Of this class one large medallion, about 3 in, 
in diameter, of Pope Paul IL (1464) presiding over a Council or Consistory, 
with the inseription SAcRUx. POBLIOUM. APOSTOLIOUM. CONSISTORIUX. PAULUS. 
yaxstvs P. P. 11.13 both curious and rare. The reverse has a represen- 
tation of the last judgment. It is the work of T. Bartolomeo. A smaller 
‘bronze medal gives a characteristic portrait of this pontift 

‘The medals were not arranged in order of date. The earliest in the 
seties is one of Engenius IV. (1431), before which period there are no 
authentic medallie portraits of the Popes. It is even thought that this 
commencement can ouly safely be dated from the time of Paul I[., and that 
‘hose of pontiffs prior to that date have been added at a later time by their 
successors. This of Bugenias IV. may, therefore, be open to doubt. ‘Tho 
reverse of ove of his medals bears the curious inscription QUEM. CREANT. 
‘aporaxt. Among the earlier examples to be noticed is one of Sixtus IV., 
fn tiara and pluvial. The date of this pontiff was from 1471 to 1484, and 
the great medallist ofthe time was a certain Pollajuolo, ‘The reverse of this 
medal shows a finely designed female Sgure, and its execution is attributed 
to this celebrated artist. A very fine reverse was shown of a medal of 
Innocent VIIL. (1484), exhibiting threo female figures draped, with the 
inscription susricrA. Pax, coris. The style of this work is very grand, and 
the workmanship worthy the high reputation of Pollajuolo, who is said to 
ave executed it, This medal evidently was held in much esteem at the 
‘ime, and when the tomb of Innocent was opened, for its remoral to another 
site in 1606, a medal precisely similar to this was found in it, A modal of 
‘Alexander VI. (Borgia) 1492, claims notice for the large and bold character 
of its execution. Tt is in bronze, and bears the inscription s0st. Pctsa. 
covuron.: a title not very consistent with the well-known expression of the 
Romans ‘that the Emperors taught tyranny, but the Borgias practised it.” 
‘The two next medals deserving of perticalar notice are of Julius Il. (1503). 
‘The reverses only of these were shown. One of them is a remarkably 
striking composition, representing St. Panl struck from his horse, with other 
figures, snd bearing the inscription CONTRA . STIMTLOW . NE . CALCITRAS. 
Iv is designed in the true spirit of Greek sculptare, and is attributed to the 
celebrated Raffelle d’Urbino. The execution of the medal was carried out 
by Caradosto, an eminent artist and a fellow-workman of B. Cellini. The 
other rererse shows a female fgure with a eoruueopia, and is inscribed 
ANNONA. PUBLICA, Three medals of Leo. X. [Medici] 1553, are next to be 
rroticed. ‘Two of these exhibit very high art qualities. One has a vietor 
in a chariot drawn by four spirited horses ; a genius, or Vietory, bearing a 
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‘erown, flonts in the upper part of the composition, and below are amall pieces 
of armour, &e, This beautiful work closely resombles the well-known 
silver Sicilian medallions so highly esteemed ly collectors of anciont coins. 
Ii is said to be the work of Valerio Valentino, and is a fine example 
of the art of the time, ‘Tho socond medal reforrod to, said to have been 
executed by the same artist, represents three female figures, slightly 
raped, with the motto FIAT. PAX, IX. viRTUTE. TVA. The design of this 
medal was furnished by Giulio Romano. A fino and rare silver medal, 
with twisted rim, of Clement VIL. (Medici), in execllent, preservation, aud 
exhibiting a characteristic head of that Pope, deserves notice. Another 
of the same with the reverse representing Moses striking the rock, with the 
motto ur, stat, PorcLys. shows a full composition well treated. It is 
a work of the eclebrated Benvenuto Cellini. ‘Two fine medals, one gilt, the 
other in bronze, are to be noticed of Paul III. (Farnese) 1534. ‘The frst, 
exhibiting a portrait of the pontiff, is rather scarce; the speoimen is in 
excellent preservation. Under the title Pausus 1m, PONT. MAX. A. XI is 
the name of the medallist AAEZANAPOS - EMOIEI- in small letters. Thi 
refers to Alessandro Cesati, called il Greco, A smaller bronze medal is 
believed by some to be by B. Cellini, but it is probably a work of il Greco. 
Tt represents a youth, naked, carrying a water-pot, with a motto ®EeNH * 
ZHNOZ* EYPAINEL. It is an exquisite example of art. ‘The legend is, no 
doubt, a pun upon the name of this Pope, who was of the house of Farnese ; 
epon Zyros would read. Fernesinos, easily rendered Farnesinus. A large 
medal of Paul TV., bareheaded, and in the plavial, and two of Gregory XIIL 
one, small, gilt, another, of large sizo, in bronze, deserve notice. ‘The 
latter has round the portrait coutina. 800. JE80. OMNIOM. NaTIONUL, GRaTIA, 
FONDATO, DE. RELIG. Er. LIT. opt, xceR, ‘This medal has also a fine reverse, 
Another of this Pontiff has on the reverse the remarkable legend waoxo- 
Tonv, staaces, in commemoration of the Massacre of St, Bartholomew. 
A medal, gilt, of Sixtus V, (1585), deserves attention for its character as 
‘a portrait and its execution as.a work of art. Those of Paul V., Alexander 
‘VIL., Innocent XL, and Alexander VIIL., are also well wortity of notico, 
for the expression and individuality of the portraits, and, generally, for 
the style of execution. It is to be regreted that only one side of the 
medals could be shown, as in many instances both the obverses and 
reverses havo equal claim to admiration, Tho two reverses shown of 
‘those of Alexander VIL. and VIIT., one representing the monumental tomb 
of the Pope, and the other a bird's-eye view of the Piazza of St. Peter's, 
with PONDAMENTA. EUS, TN. WONTIBUS. sACKIS., exhidit great merit, of its 
Kind, in the medallic treatment of architectural subjets. It is eurious that 
in the latter design is shown a block of building between the extremities of 
the two colonnades, as if the original desig had contemplated that addition. 
One Iarge bronze’ modal of Innocent XI. may be noticed especially. It 
contains four heads on the obverse ; namely, WNOOENT xt, LEOP. I. 10? 
430, Tl REX. PO. A. 308. VB, DUX. The relief of the first head is very bold, 
‘the others recede in quite low relief. ‘This curious 
medal commemorates the treaty entered into by the four potentates after 
raising the siege of Vienna in 1683. Five remarkably fine medals, two very 
large, silver and gilt, and three smaller in silver, of Innocent XIL., di 
especial attention for the bold and grand character of treatment extibited in 
them. One of these medals is attributed to Beatrice Hamerami, of a German 
family celebrated for their talent in this branch of art. A large gilt medal 
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of Benedict XIII. (1724) is a good example of the skill of the portrait 
tedallists of the time. ‘The reverse of this medal is a spirited composition, 
finely executed, of Si. Luke painting. Two of Clement XIL, large, in 
bronze, one showing the head of the Pope erowned with the tiara, the other, 
‘a reverse, with the section of a chapel, inscribed SAOELLO. IN. LATERANEN. 
‘&o, with date, are good examples of medallie art towards the middle of the 
cighteenth centary. An oxpressive portrait of Benedict XIV., gilt, and 
another in silver, showing the reverse, a female Sigare well designed, with 
the motto YEctIGAUIDYS. newissis., of the same pontiff merit remark. 
Some valuable examples, both in portraits and reverses, of the pontificate 
of Clement XILL, exhibit the satisfactory condition of the art from 1769 
tol774, Alarge and fine medal of its kind, of Gregory XVL, is inte- 
resting from its exhibiting on its reverse, in a view of Ripa Grande in 
Rome, a steamboat with other craft. The first appearance of such an 
invention on a Papal medal is worthy of notice. Several of the following 
medals were exhibited chiefly to show the condition of art during the last 
‘ty years, rathor than from any particular merit or interest in thei 
designs. Two of Pius VIL, with the head of that pontif, and a reverse 
with the Colosseum, have, however, considerable merit. The portraits of the 
later Popes are not of remarkable excellence. Two or three ouly were shown 
a specimens. The designs on the reverses of medals of Pius VL, Pius VII. 
‘Leo XIL, Gregory XVI. and Pins IX. are not without interest, and some 
of thom exhibit considerable artistcal power ia their respective authors. 

A third frome contained medals in gold and silver of St. Luke's 
‘Academy in Rome, and of the Academy of the Grand Duke in Florence + 
also a fine reverse of the celebrated Torso of the Belvedere, a silver 
medal of the Royal Academy of London.” 

By Mr. Boxoxp Waventos, F.S.A.—An iron prick spar—A fine gold 
ing set with a pointed ruby, and inseribed,—texvs. avrzu. THANSIE 
PSR. BDTV TLoRUM.—between the words are cingfoll 
cout.—An enameled eross of Maltese work, and a 
shield couché, with helm and erest, two bars in chief three roundels and a 
label; Tegend—razaxe D°a.soant; or Pncauo’ a.boanr. (#) ‘The Pn may 
indicate a name or tide.—The steel guard of a sword, of the time of 
Blizsbetl, wrought as if formed of cord. 

‘By Mr. Huwrtz—A lease of land at Brading, in the Islo of Wight, to 
John Grime, dated 10 April, 11 James I., 1613, with the oficial seal’ of 
‘the Captain’ of the Island appended. This reeently noticed seal, of which 
no other impression has been found, is of circular form, the devise being 
the bust of queen issuing from arose. Legend, (last word effaced)— 
sIoHLva, oFFici. rssviaz. (vzoris?) The document, now in the hands 
of Mr. George Hillier, author of the History of the Isle of Wight in course 
‘of publication, declares that “the kinge to one part of the said indentures 
hhas caused the seal of the office of the saide Isle to be affixed.” Tt is thus 
indorsed, —“This was the awntient seale of y¢ Island, by and whith which 
all lenses were sealed by the commander.” “The Jease is signed by Henry 
Barl of Southampton. 

‘By Mr. W. J. Bensuanp Surru.A Spanish rapier of unusual length 
sod weight, with a barred hilt ornamented with perforated shell-guards. 
Date lato xvi, cent—A long rapier with a guard formed in imitation of 
‘twisted cord, in liko fashion as that abore noticed exhibited by Mr. Water- 
ton, See also Skelton, Goodrich Court Armory, pl. 103, fig. 13. 
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By Mr. A. W. Fraxxs, Dir.8.A.—A portion of a bamboo walking.staf 

‘or possibly the handle of a fan or some like object, very curiously engraved 
with subjects of Seripture history, the Prodigal’ Son, éc., in medallions, 
‘At the top is a heart-shaped compartment enclosing a male and a female 
dust, with the date 1612. At the bottom appear Adam and Eve, with the 
insoription—Omnes deaendimur (sic)—Don Petrus me fecit in. . 
‘edario hieronimi; also the motto—Nobilitas sine virtute vilesit 

‘By Mr. W. Fiooz, through Mr. Blaauw.—A delioately finished oval 
miniature drawn with plummet on vellum, signed—J. (or 7.) Forster detin. 
Tt has been supposed to be a portrait of the Duke of Marlborough ; it re- 
presents a gentleman in full-bottomed wig, and long falling band. Te was 
Formerly in possession of the Paine family, of Ringmere, Sussex, and had 
belonged, as stated, to Sir Hemy Guillim, of Staplefeld Common, whose 
Aaughter married one of the Paines. Some miniatures in like style by 
‘the same artist have been contributed to the Loan Exhibition recently formed 
at South Kensington, Catal., Nos. 2122, 2558. No artist of the name is 
mentioned by Walpole, Pilkington, or Bryan. Mr. Dallaway, Introd. to 
‘Walpole’s Arts in England, vol. v. p. v., gives Ingham Foster amongst the 
collectors of engraved British Portraits, 

By the Rev. Jantss Beck.—Two ancient iron rushlight-holders, used in 
Sussox for suspending rushes dipped in tallow, a rural substitute for candles, 
yotained until comparatively recent times in that county. A specimen of 
uel appliances fo Agured, Avoh. Fournel, vol xi. p. 198° 

‘By the Rey. Gnecony Rxoves.—A silver watch, the movement of which 
has a regulating-spring, and is believed to have beon made under the di 
rection of Dr. Hooke, the celebrated mathematician, to whom the invention 
of the pendulum spring is attributed, ‘The first iden originated in 1658, 
but in 1660 the invention was improved, and towards the latter part of the 
seventeenth century it was akilfally earried cut by ‘Thomas Tompion under 
Dr. Hocke’s superintendence. ‘The watch exhibited has been preserved with 
‘the family tradition that it was presented by Chatles IL. to Capt. Nicholas 
Tattersell, through whose loyalty the king wa8 conveyed to France alter 
the defeat at Worcester in 1651. He was rewarded with a pension con- 
tinued for three generations ; a slab in the old eburehyard at Brighton 
records his death in 1674, Mr. Morgan, who, in his Observations on 
Watchmaking, Archmologia, vol, xxxii. p. 93, describes Dr. Hook: 
improvements, is of opinion that this. watch was made not eatlior than 
1675, but probably towards the close of the century. 

‘Matrices of seals.—By Mr. Epatoxn Warentox, F.S.A.—Matrix of the 
seal of Thomas de Rokeby’; of silver; cireular, diam, 1 inch ; device an 
feseutcheon of the arms of Rokeby, a chevron between three rooks ; legend 
(in black letter)—Sigillum : Thome: de Rokeby. ‘This may havo been the 
eal of Sir Thomas do Rokeby, of Rokeby and Mortham, Yorkshire, t 
Baw. IIL; he was distinguished at the battle of Noville’s Cross, in 1346, 

The seal of Simon Covellt 5 eiveular, diam, 1; in., device an eseutcheon 
eouché, charged with 3 crescents and a mullet in nombril point, and 
fensigued with alelm ; erest a crescent 5 Jegend on a. seroll (in black letter) 
8: Simonis Covellt. The design appoars to be Flemish, of the later part 
of the fifteenth century. 
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May 2, 1862. 
Lord Tatsor De Matamps, P.S.A., President, in the Chair. 


Lord Taxnor expressed regret that his engagements in Ireland had for 
some time prevented his taking part in the mectings of the Institute; he 
lund noticed with gratification the interest of the communications received, 
and the constant liberality with which valuable objects of antiquity and 
Istorieal value were entrusted for exhibition. On the present oceasion it 
vwas with high satiafaction that he was enabled to annownee the concess 
of facilities of access, 20 Jong desired, to the depositories of ancient wil 
‘A memorial having been addressed to the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury, signed by the Earl Stanhope, President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and by influential members of that body, and also of the 
Institute, their Lordships had recently intimated that they had approved of 
‘a proposal submitted to them by the Judge of the Court of Probate to carry 
cnt arrangements for the inspection of ancient wills in the regictry at 
Doctors’ Commons, under propor restriction and for literary purposes only. 
Lord Talbot desired also to invite attention to the kind liberality of the 
Farl of Winchilsea, and to propose a vote of special acknowledgment to 
the noble possessor of the Hatton collections. At the previous meeting 
Lord Winchileea had eutrasted for examination remarkable document 
preserved at Eastwell Park, snd from the same rich depository of historical 
and archeologieal evidence he had now brought for the gratification of the 
Institute the valuable collection of drawings of efigies, painted glass, and 

ples of monumental art, in eathedral and other churches, which had 
‘icon formed by Sir W. Dugiale for Lord Hatton, about 1640 ; aleo two 
sumptnous volimes, one of them comprising transcripts of charters, the 
other relating to the ancient ceremonials of chivalry. With these, more- 
over, Lord Winckilsea had most Kindly submitted to their examination a 
lof the early part of the fifteenth century, which Lord Talbot regarded 
‘with unnsual interest, being a Norman-Freach version of the Modus tenendi 
Parliamentw, of which no other copy ia known to exist. The formule, 
Jong in uso in England, as shown in Mr. Duffs Hardy's valuable disserta- 
tion, was transmitted to the sister kingdom for the regulation of the two 
Houses, and the roll now exhibited may have been the identical document 
used in the Irish Parliament, A eurious petition is found endorsed upon it, 
adressed by Richard, Archbishop of Cashel, to Thomas of Laucaster, son 
of Henry 1V., and Lieutenant of Ireland early in the fifteenth eentury, the 
period to which this unique document may be assigned. 

Mr. C, Sensxomt Gueaves, Q.C., ofered some remarks on the import- 
ance of facilities for consulting ancient wills, and the advantoges which 
would thence acerue to the historieal student and the archeologist. He 
hoped that the promised privilege might be extended in a large and liberal 
measure, and proposed a vote, which was seeanded by Mr. Octavius Morgan, 
ALP., senting the great valuo of the esseenicn vhich had now been 
‘announced by Lord Talbot. 

ibe Bev. J. IL. Hatt, Restor of Granee, Lacetershire, thon gore a 
short aceount of the recent discovery of Roman relics ‘near that place, on 
the line of Roman road, which enters the eounty near mate a 
Roman pavement and other vestiges exit, and ervsses the Foss at Lester, 
‘The deposit lay not far from Lord Berner's residence, Keythorpe Hall, and 
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about a quarter of a mile from the spot where the Saxon remains, des- 
eribed Arch, Journ., vol. xvii. p. 76, were found in May, 1860. Some 
workmen engaged in draining struck upon a bronze skillet or trulla, the 
handle of which was pierced with a trefoil; with this were disinterred some 
finely patinated fragments of a bronze prefericulum, namely, the trefoil- 
fhiped mouth and the handle, the latter ommamented with a figure of 
Gancing genius, of spirited design ; also the straight spout of a bronze 
patera, terminating in the head of a ram (compare those found in ono of 
The Bertlow Hills, Archaologia, vol. xxv. pl. 11, fig. 11 3, vol. xxvi. pl. 33). 
he spot where the discovery occurred is at the bottom of a hill known as 
‘Ram's Head,” and the object last noticed, Mr. Hill observed, had beon 
garied by the finders with particular enriosity, from supposed associa~ 
fon with the familiar name of the locality. The coincidence, he remarked, 
Although accidental, is certainly singular. With the bronze relies above 
hotieed were fragments of a glass dish, ribbed and formed in a mould ; the 
upper portion of a long-necked bottle of rich deep blue eolored glass, with 
ceesiandle ; when perfect this remarkable specimen of antique glass had 
ineasured about 12 inches in height (compare one found in the Ustrinum at 
itlington, Archeeologia, vol. xvi. pl. 45, fig. 7); also four glass unguen- 
aria, reseubling those found with the remarkable interment in the Bartlow 
‘These relics, unfortunately in very fragmentary condition, had been 
sited with a Roman interment, probably in a wooden chest, portions of 
ng been noticed. ‘They lay at a depth of about 30 inches. 
‘The general features of the interesting discovery deseribed by Mr. Till 
correspond close those of like sepulehral deposits of the Roman 
period in other loealit at Shelford, Bedfordshire, the 
Pious coutents of which are figured in the Publications of the Cambridge 
‘Antiquarian Society (4to sories), with a descriptive notico by Sir Henry 
Dryden, Bart. In that doposit a ribbed dish or saucer of, glass, @ bronzo 
Youel in perfect state, with a spout terminating in a ram's head, a bronze 
pprefericulum with trefvil-shaped mouth, and ehe handle ornamented with 
Female figure of fine design, also vases of blue glass, and a bronze skillet 
‘rere disinterred. Mr. Hill stated that some curious remains had lately 
deen brought to light at St. Martin's, Leicester, of which he promised to 
give a notice on a future occasion. 

Wir, Guonce Tats, F.G.S., of Alnwick, communicated an account of the 
examination of ancient remains in Northumberland, in the valley of the 
Breamish, especially the site of an old town near Linhope, known as 
Greaves Ash, which Mr. Tato considers to be a vestige of the * Celtic” 
or aneient British race in Northumberland prior to the Roman invasion, 
‘The excavations, of which he described the results, illustrated by a ground- 
plan from a survey by Mr, Wightman, of Wooler, and diagrams, were carried 
vit during the summer of 1861, proliminary to the Annual Meeting of the 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, through the liberal assistance and encou- 
ragement of the Duke of Northumberland, ever foremost in promoting 
Fessarehes through which the history and autiquitios of the eounty may be 
Glucidated, ‘The work was placéd under the superintendence of the veteran 
explorer, ifr. W. Coulson, of Corbridge, to, whoso intelligent and zealous 
Giveetion the extensive excavations made by his Grace's orders at Bre- 
menium in Redesdale, in 1852, had been confided. Greaves Ash is an 
Clevated platform on the southern slope of Greenshaw Till, far up in the 
Cheviot fange ; the old town, with tho adjoining detached strongholds, 
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cceupy an area of about 20 acres ; the ruins contist chiefly of sites of 
ireular dwellings, surrounded by walls or ramparts, the whole formed of 
ry masonry, the materials employed being blocks of the porphyry of the 
district, with some water-worn stones obtained from the Breamish or other 
streams, ‘The outer rampart of the prineipal work, or town, measures 
10 to 12 feet in width, the inner one from 5 to 7 feet. Tn some places the 
excavation exposed three or four courses of rade masonry. The area 
‘appears to have been cecupied by circular huts and a few larger enclosures. 
The foundations of eighteen huts are visible, the diameter being from 11 to 
27 feet ; each has a regular entrance, generally towards the east or south- 
cast. The fire-place appeared to have been in the centre. The hut-circles 
having been cleared, the floors appeared to hare been neatly fagged with 
slabs of porphyry ; some portions of pottery were noticed, also part of am 
armlet of glass. Some curious observations on constructive peculiarities 
were the result of these explorations ; the investigation extended to the 
adjacent forts or dwellings, coonected with the principal cluster of hut- 
cirles by an ancient way. A detailed account of this remarkable site, 
and also of camp and huteireles on the neighbouring heights along the 
course of'the river Breamish, is given by Mr. Tate in the ‘Transactions of 
the Berwickshire Natraliss) Cab, vol. p. 208, The relics dcovared 
supply no conclusive evidence in regard to the period when those dwelling 
trap occupied ; besiles the fragment of an azmlet already mentioned, re- 
sembling certain omament which have occurred in Setnd and eeewlere, 
they comprise some rudely-shaped objects of flint, a material not found in 
Novduoberlad, also handmills formed of syenite and sandstone, and 
‘broken pottery presenting no distinctive features. In the fortress known 
as Brovgl-law camp, sn iron blade was found, resembling the knife 
usually aecompenying interments of the Saxon period. Mr. Tate cited the 
principal examples of similar hut-cireles and vestiges of ancient towns in 
Comvall, Somerset, Scotland, and other localities ; he offered some curious 
suggestions in reference to the period and the primitive race, ignorant 
Tpperently of the veo ef metals to which bo is of opinion. that” those 
remarkable remains may be assigned. ‘The forther and careful explora- 
sion of sna workin the Norther Marche whee, fom th nature of 
the country and their inaccessible position, such vestiges are found com 
atively well preserved, may, Hvis hoped, throw light en tho obectre 
ethnological questions conneeted with these very interesting prehistoric 
remains, 

Mr. Inewnurs Jnwmt, F.S.A, of Derby, then read a notice of speci- 
sent of medinval rstls, and of pottry-wors lately fomd between Derby 
and Duffield, on the estates of Lord Scarsdale, by whom Mr. Jewitt’s 
‘attention had been called to the discovery. Of two mounds, apparently 
the sites of ancient works, only one bad been examined ; Mr. Jewitt hoped 
to bring the subject more fully before the Society hereafter. He exhibited 
drawings of the eurious vessels, some of which aro ornamented with horse- 
shoes in relief, and also with ring-brooches or formails, devices a he 
Ioelieved of the Ferrers family, who from the Conquest possessed the lands 
where this discovery occurred. He has published subsequently a memoir 

th representations of the vases described, in his interesting periodical 

iy telasing to Derbyshire archaology, ended the Religuary 5 see 
vol. ii, p- 216. The vessels, Mr. Jewitt remarked, are such as wero 
eracked in the kiln, or had fallen out of shape ; they are partially glazed; 
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the ornaments wore formed in “slip,” and affixed to the surface after the 
ryessel was fashioned on the lathe. He considered their date to be about the 
time of Henry IIL. He promised a farther communication on the subject of 
fietile manufactures in Derbyshire ; a variety of other early specimens had 
deen found at Tickenall, on the sito, as he believed, of another ancient 
manufacture of pottery, and Me. Jowitt anticipated that he should be 
abled to show a continuous series of the products of local industry of this 
Class from the Norman period to tho time of the poreelain manufacture at 
Derby, towards the close of the last contury, on the cessation of the works 
‘at Chelsea. 

‘Me. Moncax, in expressing the thanks of the meeting for this curious 
communication, adverted to the interest with which, having long devoted 
attention to the fictile arts in this country, he had welcomed the valuable 
Memoirs lately given by Mr. Jowitt in the Art Joumal. ‘The history of 
pottery and porcelain liad been until recent times a sealed book ; Mr. 
Jforgan rejoiced to perceive that so active and intelligent a fellow-laboursr 
jn this special subject of research had been enabled to afford that accurate 
‘and detailed information, which would be found in the Monographs by Mr. 
Jewitt, to which he was desirous to invite attention, 











Antiquities ante Works of Act Ephibiter. 


By Mr. Aunuar War.—Deawings of tivo remarkable relies found some 
years since in Sussex, on the South Downs, probably accompanying an 
[Gmtuont, but the evnmotances relating to ie diseavery hare not been 
reoorded.” It took place on Clayton Ifill, about seven miles north of 
Brighton. One of these objecta is the diminutive specimen of ancient 
pottery here figured on a reducod scale. Tho original, preserved in the 
Collection of Mrs. Weeks, Hurst Piorpoiut, measured 23 in. in height, 3¢ in. 
fn diameter. It is of the curious class of urns designated by the late Sir 
Galt Hoare ™ thuibles”” the segond division of Celtic pottery in the 
arrangoment proposed by the late Mr. Bateman, See his Ton Years’ 














Diminstive perforated Ura found on Clayton Thi Susuex. issn. of cg 8 


Diggings, p. 282, and the notice of that work in this Journal, vol. xvili 
p- 414, where several examples are enumerated. ‘The lowor part of this 
Epecimen is formed with diagonal slits the upper part and inner margin 
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of the rim being rudely ornamented with impressed corded lines, formi 
trellised pattern. The intention of these small perforated vessels is 
(Question well deserving attention in the very limited series of relics of thei 
Period. Occasionally they have two small perforations at the side, as if 
Jor suspension. ‘They mostly occur enclosed within larger urns, and in 
Interments apparently not of the earliest class. Some examples seem 
fashioned after a basket-work type ; see curious Tittle um formed with 
open work, foand on Stanton Moor, Derbyahire, Archeologia, vl. vi. pl. 1. 




















‘The second object (see woodeut, orig. size), is a little pendant omament 
of light bloc vitrified paste. It was found within the little vessel above 
fgured. The material appears slmost identical with that of which cert 
Enyptian relies are formed. Two similar objects have been found 
cently interments in Sastox, on the downs near Brighton ; one of these is 
‘gored in Horsfeld’s History of Lewes, p. 44, pl. 3, and is now amongst 
the late Dr. Mantel’s collections in the British Museum. ‘These curious 
relies may have been imported with the glass beads which occur with early 
British remains. 

‘By Me. Fazpenrex Porss, of Chester.—Photographs of Roman inscrip- 
tions recently found in that eity : they have been described and accuratsly 
figured in Mr. Roach Smith's Colleetanea, Antiqua, vol. vi. p. 29. Also 
the following relics found at Chester.—Portion of a statuette of Venus, in 
fine white clay, formed in two moulds, and the moieties united together and 
Placed on a pedestal, See specimens in Mr. Roach Smith’s Roman Lon- 
on, p. 109, and similar types found near Moulins, figured in his Col- 
Jeotanes, vol. vi. p. 52. It was found.on St. Mary's Hill, Chester. 
Portion of a tile bearing: the impression of the sole of a caliga thick! 
with nai-heads, and also the stamp of the twentieth legion, styled Val 
fend Victris,—t2c. xx v.—A rude leaden stamp with letters in relief, in two 
Tinea, the leters inverted, so as to give an impress in their right direction, 
‘Mr, Potts proposes the reading ot, aYo. Yic., preceded by the ceuturial sign. 

i i if, found in 1861.—Mediceval 
‘omaments, earrings, &e., one of them set with an emerald, 

"By the Eant oF Wiscansea.—Three large volumes, from the Hatton 
Library, now preserved at Eastwell Park, Kent.—1. A collection of colored 
drawings of monuments, painted glass, inscriptions, heraldic achievements, 
‘&e., existing in cathedral and other charches, about 1640. Sir Christopher, 
afterwards Lord Hatton, apprehending, as it has been stated, the dreadful 
devastation threatened by the civil war, despatched Dogdale, at that time 
leneh-lion pursuivant, and who had been recomended to him by Spelman, 
‘0 take, with the assistance of William Sedgewick, Dugdale’s servant, a skilful 
‘arms-painter, drawings of such memorials as they judged most worthy of 
attention, These, esrefilly tricked by Sedgewick, were deposited in the 
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library formed at Kirby in Northamptonshire by thoir tasteful ana judicious 
employer. Amongst the curious contents of ehis sumptuous volume may be 
Cited drawings of heraldry, monuments, de, in the eathedral charches of St. 
Paul's, London, Lichfield, Ely, Lincoln, and Peterborough, of the pall and 
ieraldie achievements which were placed on the tomb of Katharine of 
‘Aragon, in the latter, and of the funereal achievement marking the spot 
Shere the romains of Mary queen of Scots had there first been deposited. 
Also of monuments and paintod glass, at Selby, Hull, Fotheringhay, 
Newark, Southwell, Bottesford, Sandon, Tamworth, &., and the very curious 
Painted glass in St, George's church, Stamford, representing Bdward IIT. 
thd twenty-four knights kneeling in their armorial surcoats. Also curious 
subjects fiom the legend of St. George, and the portraitures of Sir William 
Bragges, Garter, with bis wife and daughters: this remarkable painted 
lace was placed there by him in the reign of Henry VI. Of numerous 
irawings of sopalchral memorials now destroyed may be cited that of a 
brass of a knight in the crosslegged attitude, in St. Mary's chureh, 
Chester, ‘The costume presented the rare feature of ailettes, charged with. 
‘plain ross ; the beating on the shield being billoty with a label,—2. An 
Gatensive collection of eopios of ancient documents in possession of Henry 
St. George, Garter t. Charles I., John Philipot, Somerset, Herald in. the 
same reign, and others. Numerous carefully colored drawings are given 
of the seals appended.—-3. An elaborately illuminated copy of the ceremonies 

‘ed in creating knights of the Bath. ‘These curfous subjects are engraved. 
Jn the Notes on Upton de Stud, Mil. p. 20, from a MS. in Will. Le Nevo's 
Hbrary ; also in Dugdale’s Warw. p. 531, orig. edit—4. The roll before 
mentioned, entitled ** La maneve de tenire parlement.”—5. A facsimile of the 
grant by Edward the Confessor to Westminster, exbibited by Lord Winchilsea 
St the provious mecting (see p. 176, ante), ‘This exact copy may have been 
nade by the same hand and at the same time as the transcripts of documents 
‘Comprised in the folio volume above mentioned. Sir Christopher Hatton, 
a descendant of the Lord Chancellor, t, Eliz., was a zealous royalist, and 
‘vas created Baron Hatton, of Kirby, by Charles 1. in 1643, | His grand- 
Aaughter espoused the sixth Barl of Winchilsea, and the bull of the Hatton 
estates eventually devolved upon their son. 

‘By Mr. Joux Cann, of Skipton —Two original portraits, of which one 
represents Jane Seymour, painted, probably, before her marriage in 1536. 
In general character and costume it bears much resemblance to the portrait 
of that queen in possession of the Duke, of Bedford. In both paintings 
ecklaces and jewelry appear in xich variety j in that at Woburn there is 
‘pendant crnament with pearls, which seems to bo the sacred monogram 
of Our Lord's name ; in this instance a like pendant is seen, formed of the 
Jetters a8, conjoined, and with pearls appended. It has been suggested 
that this may haye’ been a token of affection given to Jane Seymour by 
‘anne Boleyn. ‘They had boon together at the French court in 1514 a8 
Inaids of honor to Mary, daughter of Henry VII., and eonsort of Louis XU, 
fand their full length portraits, it is stated, are to be soen in the gallery of 
portraits at Versulles. It may have been partly due to early friendship at 
That peried that Anne Boleyn, on becoming queen in 1532, made ehoiee of 
Jame Seymour as one of her own ladies ‘of honor, a distinetion attended 
‘with such fatal consequences. ‘This portrait, is on panel; probably much 
Tetouched, Pendant ornaments composed of letters were much in vogue at 
{the period. A beautifal example—n.x—from a drawing by Holbein, is 
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given by Mr. Shaw in his Handbook of Alphabets and Devices, and it may 
tho soon in this Journal, vol, x. p. 89.—The second painting sent by Mr. 
Curr represented tho eminent reformer Hone Zeng of ivich, probably 
one of the numerous copies of the portrait by Hans Asper, a painter of 
considerable merit in that efty. He was a contemporary and imitator of 
Holbein, and died in 1571, His original portraits of Zuinglius and his 
wife are preserved in the library of the city at Ziivich. ‘That exhibit 
is on a somewhat reduced scale, on pane), profile to the left, and probably. 
of the period. 
ir Triowas Roxewone Gace, Bart., through the Very Rev. Canon 
Rock—A fine pectoral cross of solid gold, with the figure of our Lord 
enameled, and bearing over the head a very peculiar nimbus showing the 
ints of the cross darting out beyond the circle of the nimbus itself. 
From the abape of th liters 1. 4-1. on th ttl, and other indications, 
4 would som ha hi ero was yooaght aba che ido ofthe aixtoonth 
century, very probably by an English hand, Dr, Rock eonjectnres that it 
tary hao beet given by-Quocn Bary, or some other wenlthy fled, tothe 
Lady Abbess of Syon Monastery, Tsloworth, on the restoration of that 
house at the beginning of Mary's reign, ‘This cross was prosented to Sir 
‘Thomas Gago’s uncle, that ablo antiquary, the late John Gage Rokewodo, 
Bag, by tho nan of Syon, ana token of aokowlolgment of Donefia recor 
‘through his exertions when they took refuge in England from Lisbon, aftor 
the soizuro of Portugal by tho French, ‘The cross had formed a portion of the 
curious relies of their English homo, borne about with them by the Syon nuns 
uring their various changes of residenco ; and tho Superioress, from whom 
‘Mr. Gage Rokewodo received this mark of their gratitude, assured him that 
it had bolonged to the sisterhood before thoy ware compelled n second time 
to learo Syon, undor Blizaboth, and quitted Bngland. Within the last fow 
months they have again come back to this eountry, and are now acttled at 
their on house, Spetisbiry, Dorsetshire, never having boon broken 
religious body, sinco their ostablishmont by Henry V. Sir 
ited also a precfous little ook bound in green velvet, 
worked on both sides with the Princo of Wales's plume in allyer, amidst 
diapering of seod-pearls wrought after a very artistic manner. ‘The book 
itself is a sort of small peerage, with the shields and crests of sixty-four 
members of tho House of Lords, nicely tricked in their proper colors and 
mootale by tho aklful band ‘of Esthor Inglis, who ofered this ox 
Tittle work as a new yoar's gift to Honry, Prince of Wales, oldest. son of 
Tames I. On tho first leaf, within a fleur-de-lys, powdered with little gilt dots, 
is this insoription,—““A Book of tho Armes of England doone by me Esther 
Inglis, Januar the first, 1609.” Within a heart formed by a wreath of 
‘green Jeayes and red and gold flowers, surmounted by a hand holding a 
golden pen, iswritien the dedication :—*'To me ost Exouriayt Puuxon 
‘Huxay, Puxcs or Watzs, Sm—as your Hignes sees heir the figure of 
4 heart and hand, euen so the lively heart and hand of hit who formed it, 
Jong as 1 breath, ar vowed to your most Excellent Highnes seruice. Receauo 
the Sir in good paitt this litle mytte doone by your most humble seruand 
Heron Ivouis.” "After this follows the skilfallylinmed portraiture of Esther 
in black, with the wide-spreading ruff of the time round her 
‘jaunty litte high-peaked hat overtopping her yellow hair. On 
a iy leaf, at the beginning of this little volume is the following inseription 
“This book belonged to the Princes of Ingland, Louisa Stuart, Given 
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by my uncle Bdmund Stils to Mama and by her to me Lney Knight;”” and, 
ona diy leaf at the end is written:—* Lucy Knight to whom this book 
belonged, was daughter and heiress of Win. Knight, of Kingerby in Lin- 
colashire, Esquire, and married in 1746, Sir Thomas Rookwood Gage, V" 
Bart. of Hengrave in Suffolk. Lucy Lady Gage died Sept’. 3° 1781, and 
is interred in. Hengravo Church. Her mother was Miss Jennings, 1" the 
wife of Gol. Styles attached to the court at St. Germain, and afterwards 
married Wm. Knight, Esqr., of Kingerby.”” 

By His Exavexce Canpivan Wistiaan.—Two remarkable rings ; one of 
them of silver, date xv. cont., set with a “crapon,” or tondstone, formerly 
mauch esteemed as an amulet against poison, as noticed in this volume, p. 
155, where mention is made of one presented to Queen Elizabeth. ‘The 
‘other, dato xvi. cent, is sot with an intaglio, a head of our Lord, on blood- 
stone, 

By Mr. J. H. Le Kecx.—A dish of Wedgwood’s ware, with whit 
dallions on a light blue ground; it is a choice example, and of interest as 
having been in use at Longwood, during the time of the captivity of the 
‘Emperor Napoleon I. in St. Helena. 

By Mr. R. G. P. Muvry.—A silver ving found in tho sand at Touhy, Pom- 
brokeshire. ‘The hoop wreathed, its shoulders formed like heads of lions at 
the sides of the besel, which is engraved with a crowned I. Date xv. cents 

‘By Mr. Epwcxp Warentoy, F.S.A.—A leaden object or porforated 
weight (?) marked with pellets and radiating Iines, a specimen of the 
curious class of objects noticed Arch. Journ., vol. xvii. pp. 164, 267. Tt 
was found carly in the present year in the garden of the College of Mount 
St. Mary's, Derbyshire.—Portrait, probably of the Old Chevalier, worked 
in tent-stitch, a Dust in’ armour, surrounded by # garland, with erowns and 
‘thistles at the comers, Behind the bust is seen Britannia ; above is an 
angel holding a crown; and around is insoribed 1 Sam, xvi, 62— Arise, 
anoint him for this is he."—“ Touch not mine anointed.”” ‘This relie of 
loyal attachment to the Stuart family has boon preserved at Walton Hall, 

By the Rey. Waxten SxzrD.—A. pair of gloves of fine white leather, 
sewn with gold thread; the gauntlet cuits embroidered with flowers, the pink, 
columbine, fritillary, &e. Date, about 1580.—An Oriental nautilus-shell 
mounted in silver, and eurionsly engraved, ornamented also with niello, 
Date about 1600.—Some interesting embroideries of the sixteenth centu 
































ANNUAL LONDON MEETING. 
May 3, 1862, 

‘The enstomary Annual Meeting to roccive the report of the Auditors of 
the previous year, with the statenient of Receipts and Expenditure during 
that period, took place at the Rooms of th Institute on Saturday, May 3. 
In the absence of the President the chair was taken by Charjes Sprengel 
Greaves, Esq., Q.0. 

‘Phe Balanee-sheet, duly signed by the Anditors for the year 1861, was 
submitted and approved. 

Frederie Ouvry, Bsq., Treasurer of thé Soviety of Antiquaries, and Robert 
‘Taylor Pritchett, Esq., F.8.A., were duly proposed and elected Auditors 
for the current year. 

The following abstract of Cash Accounts was ordered to bo printed ia 
the Journal. 
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Archaeological Untelligence, 


‘A quarterly publication has been announced which will doubtless be 
weleomed by many of our readers, to be entitled the Henan and Gexsato- 
‘isn, and devoted to the antiquities of Heraldry, and to those branches of 
Tocal and family history to which heraldry lends material aid. It has been 
truly obsorved, in the announcement of this new serial miscellany, that 
hotwithstanding the frequent appearance of valuable works on family 
istory, genealogy, and heraldry, as now understood, the archeology of 
the heraldie art. i# much in arrear of the advance of antiquarian science. 
That comparative analysis and chronological arrangement, which have 
seeontly brought our notions in regard to architecture in this country from 
confusion into system and order, may, it is hoped, be applied to heraldry 
swith similar success. Communications should be addressed to Mr. John 
Gough Nichols, F.8.A., 25, Parliament Street, ‘The first number (price 
tivo shillings and sixpence) is in tho press. ‘This and ensuing numbers will 
feontain enguities concerning the earliest writers on armory ;—a list of 
Gferalda’ Visitations of counties ;—notices of royal mottoes ;—of Gerard 
Legh’s accedens of Armory, with his portrait as Panther Herald ;—and 
some notice of the rolls, pedigrees, and heraldic MSS. collected for 
exhibition by the Society of Antiquaries in May, 1862, with other cognate 
natter acceptable to all who take interest in such researches. 

Mr. Papworth has just issued Part IX. of his Dictionary of Arms 
delonging to families in Great Britain and Ireland, We aro glad to see 
this truly important work steadily proceeding without any diminution of 
the care which has’ distinguished the earlier Parts ; though we can but 
regret that the publie encouragement has not been such as to accelerate its 

Se, A work of this kind stands alone, and must long be without a rival, 
Tt will, when complete, be indispensable to every library which makes any 

‘etenge to furnish heraldic, genealogical, or archaeological information. 

ror such a volume we ought to be able to wait patiently awhile, that itmay 
be well done throughout ; though the portion already issued is go extremely 
‘useful as to make us wish for the remainder. We may remind those of 
‘ur readers who are not yet subscribers, that it differs materially from all 
other dictionaries and ordinaries of arms in its arrangement: while others 
enable us to find what arms certain persons have borne, this is adapted to 
supply the great desideratum and enable us to find what persons have 
Dome certain arms, in short, to answer the frequently recurring question 
«Whore arms are these?” Tt is remarkable that four-fifths of, the 
heraldie charges, taken alphabetically, fall under the frst sixlotters, A to F 
inclusive. We are well pleased therefore to see that Part IX. brings us 
farinto “ Chovron.”” All the coats having beasts or birds for the frst charge 
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are already published. As the work is printed for subscribers, and will not 
bbe for sale to the publie for some years after its completion at less than 
double the subscription price, archeological and literary societies, and 
the possessors of valuable libraries, as well as those persons who take a 
peculiar interest in the subject of the publication, will do well to become 
subscribers, ‘The terms may be learned on application to Mr. J. W. Pap- 
worth, 144, Great Marlborough Street, W. 

‘We have pleasure in inviting attention to the recent publication of a 
beautiful yolume,—fiea Silurum, an Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum 
of Antiquities at Caerleon; by John E. Lee, F.8.A., Hon. See. of the 
‘Monmouthshiro and Onerleon Antiquarian Astociation, We hope on an 
‘early occasion to bring befor9 our readers tho series of works produced 
under the auspices of that Society, and especially to advert more fully to 
this valuable Catalogue by Ms.’ Leo, whose formor works on Roman 
vestiges in the samo locality have been noticed in this Journal, vol. i. p. 
4175 vol. 97, His “account of inscriptions and relies found at 
Caerleon, will aloo be found, ibid., vol. vil. p. 157. Tho Museum there 
formed, chielly through his exertions and intelli i 
Dlago of inseribed Roman memorials, unequaled in interest by any in the 
southern parts of the kingdom. ‘The advantagos which aoerue from local 
museums, such as those at York, Shrewsbury, Bath, Colchester, &0., are 
comparatively sight, unless aidod by the indispensable ageompaniment of 
fen Catalogue The uty ofthe deniable volume bar us i enhanced 

y copious illustrations, consisting of fifty-tvo plates exeouted by the author, 
Te may be obtained from Messrs. Longman, 

‘An extended edition of the Parochial Antiquities of Devonshire, by the 
Tate Rey. Dr. Oliver, anthor of the Lives of the Bishops of Hxoter, and of 
tho History of that city, recently published, hs boon annouuced by Mr. 
Palla, Brot (by subteipion, One Guinea) Te wll form a deiable 
supplement to the author's valuable works relating to 4 
‘and Monastic Antiquities of tho Western Countic 

‘The learned editor of the Anciont Laws and Ins 
suo valuable publcion petheps of the Ito Reeord Commission, and 
to whom we have recently boon indebted for a carefully revised toxt of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chroviele, published in tho sories, under direction of the 
Mastor of the Rolls, has intimated the intention of publishing (by subserip- 
on, in on vol Sra) an inportant ellen of doguments fon the reiga 
of Aithelbert of Kent, 4.0, 605, to the Norman Conquest, It will com 
prise every charter connected with our pre-Norman history to be found in 
the lato Mr. Kemble’s Codex ‘Diplomatious, together with many not cone 
tained in that collection, All those in Anglo-Saxon will be accompanied 
by a translation, ‘These ancient historical monuments will be classed 
under miscellaneous charters, not simple grants of land; wills, almost 
exclusively in Saxon ; articles of constitution of Anglo-Saxon guilds ; and 
certificates of manumission of serfs. Mr. Thorpe proposes to sond this 
volume to press as soon as a sufficient number of subse 
bboen obtained to defray the cost of printing. A glossary, local index, and 
‘some fuc-similes will be given, Subseribors’ names are received by Mocars, 
‘Taylor, Red Lion Court, H.C. 
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ON THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF THE SEVERN VALLEY, 
Br EDWIN GUEST, LED, Mantor of Gonvll and Galan Cologe, 


Prnviovsty to the battle of Deorham, the whole basin 
of the Severn and a large portion of the Cotswold, that is 
of the high upland drained by the Thames, were in the 
possession of the Welshmen. ‘Their great fortress to the 
eastward was Cirencester, and somo of the later battles 
between them and their English neighbours had beon fought 
on the line of country which lies between that town and 
Winchester. ‘The marches separating the two races in this 
part of Britain, though they had been subjected to several 
changes, still remained on the whole much as they had been 
settled half a century before. But there is reason to believe 
that about the year 571 the kings of Wessex received an 
accession of strength, that enabled them to carry the war 
into the very heart of the Welsh territory. I do not stop 
to inquire whence came this increase of strength, but 
thereby they were enabled in the year last-mentioned to 
push their inroads as far north as Bedford, and six years 
afterwards to lead an army into the rich and beautiful valley, 
the conquest of which forms the subject of the prosont 


Who nature of the country and tho cireumstancos of 
the times enable us to point out with much probability 
the direction which the expeditionary force must have 
taken, It must have advanced along the Roman Road 
leading from Winchester to Cirencester, and then skirting 
the borders of Braden forest have reached the Fosso. 
Down this great highway they passed, ravaging or in the. 

You. xix, >> 
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Tanguage of the times, farrying the country right and left. 
‘West of the Fosse, and on a chain of hills which commands 
magnificent views of the Severn-valley, lies the village of 
Deorham. Near it is an ancient earthwork, where as we 
may conjecture the men of the neighbourhood had retreated 
with their cattle and other valuables, and where our ances~ 
tors were preparing to attack them, when the Welshmon 
came to the vesous, and the baltle of Deotham was the 
result, Tt is thus commemorated in the Chronicle. 

A. 571. Now Cuthwine and Ceawlin fought with the 
Brits, and three kings they slew, Commagil and Condidan 
and Farinmagil in the place that is called Deorham, and 
they took three cities, Gleawan censter and Ciren coaster and. 
Bathan ceaster, : 

Various conjectures have boon hazarded with respect to 
tho three kings, whose deaths are here recorded. Sharon 
Tamer and Villemarqué consider Condidan to be the 
same person as tho Kyndylan whose death is bewailed 
in an old Welsh marwnad, or elegy, which wo shall shortly 
have occasion to notice more particularly. But it appears 
clearly enough from the clegy that Kyndylan was slain 
near Shrewsbury, and therefore could not possibly be 
the Condidan who according to the Chronicle was slain at 
Deorham in Gloucestorshire, Equally unsatisfactory are 
tho attempts which have been made to identify the’ other 
two princes Commagil and Farinmagil. But there is one 
conjecture with respect to theso princes which seems to 
merit attention, though I do not remember to have seen it 
noticed elsewhere. When we read that three kings were 
slain at Deorham, and that tho three cities of Gloucester, 
Cirencester and Bath surrendered, it is a natural inference, 
that the three Welsh princes were lords of the three cities, 
and that it was togethor with the men of these cities and of 
the dependent districts they fought and lost the battle of 
Deorham, It is matter of some little interest to know, that 
in all likelihood the last Welshman who bore rule in 
Gloucester was named Commagil, or—to give the name 
its latinised form, which may have been to Aim the most 
familiar—Cunoma; 

The conquest of Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath must 
have made the whole valley of the Severn, enst of the river 
and south of Arden, English ground. It is clear from exist- 
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ing remains that during the Roman period Bath was a 
wealthy and flourishing town ; Gloucester, as we know both 
from Rayennas and from an inseription found at Bath, was a 
Roman colony ; and with respect to Cirencester, there was 
probably no town at that time in Britain—York, London, and 
Colchester excepted—which in importance either civil or 
military could rank before it, These towns must have 
represented the district. With the exception of some insig- 
nificant road-side stations between Bath and the Seven 
ferry, there is hardly another place in this part of Britain, 
whose Roman name has come down to us, It is just possi- 
ble that one of the Alaunzw and one of the Saline mentioned 
by Ravennas may have been intended for our modern 
Alchester and Droitwich, but they must have been places of 
little note, and quite unequal to stem the flood of invasion 
that had sot in upon thom, There was no spot where the 
poe ‘Welshman could find a shelter till he reached the great 
forest-district which spread over the modern counties of 
Warwick and Worcester. 

‘The southern limits of the new conquests may, I think, be 
defined with much precision,’ but in the north the limits can 
only be determined, and that vaguely, by a consideration of 
the topography ‘and physical conditions of the country. 
‘Where there are so many elements of uncertainty it would 
be idle to discuss the reasons which led me to lay down the 
boundaries as they appear in the map. But I am well 
acquainted with the district, and reasons more or less satis- 
factory can be given for all the apparently strange wander- 
ings of the pencil, They were not the result of mere acci- 
dent or caprice. 

The possession of Gloucester would naturally tempt our 
ancestors to cross the river. If we may trust Welsh legend, 
they carried their inroads, even at the early period of which 
wo are treating, as far westward as the Wye. But the his- 
tory of the English conquosts west of the Severn involves 
questions of great difficulty, and cannot be discussed inci- 
dentally, ‘To avoid premature discussion I have in the map 
marked all the country west of the river as Welsh territory. 

Seven years after their first settlement in the Severn- 
valley our ancestors made another inroad upon the Welsh- 





1 Vid, Jour, of Arch, Inet, vol. xvi p. 105, 
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men, This inroad and the battle it led to forms the subject 
of the following entry. 

‘A. 684, Now Ccawlin and Cutha fought with tho Brits 
in the place that is called Fethan leag, and there Outha was 
slain, amd Ceawlin took many towns and countloss booty, 
‘and angry he turned him thence to his own country (to fis 
agenum). 

Tn their accounts of this battle Bthelwerd, Florence, and 
Malmsbury merely copy the Chronicle, Huntingdon tells us 
that Outhiwine (the Cutha of the Chronicle) fell overpowered 
with numbers, and that the English were defeated and took 
to flight ; but that Ceawlin again brought the army into 
order, and inspiring them ‘with a stern determination, at 
fongth eamo off the conqueror 

Pknow not wheneo Huntingdon obtained his knowledge of 
those particulars, but there is so much that is probable in 
his story, that I would willingly receive it as true, Wordun 
labours hard to mix up Aidan King of Scots in all the 
leading events of this period, He makes him tho ally of 
Maclgwn King of Gwymeth at the battle of Fethan leng 
and tho ally of Cadwallon at, the battle of Wodensburg 
when Ceawlin was defeated. Unfortunately for the zealous 
Scotchman, Maelgwn died® noarly forty years before the 
battle of Fothan Jeng, and Cadwallon flourished in the 
seventh instead of the sixth century. According to Fordun® 
the battle of Fethan leag was fought at Stanemore in West- 
moreland, ‘The motive which led him to fix on this localit 
is an obvious one. On Stanomore is “the Rie Cross,” which 
cortain Scotch writers maintain to be the ancient and proper 
Hines? botweon Scotland and Bugland. Tt was accordingly 


selected as a suitable place for a meeting between a Scotti 


2 — rursua reparato exercitu eum fur 
‘gam eal abjumstent, tandem pralio vio- 
foren viet, Hist, Ang. 2. 

*'Sootichroa. it 28. 

+ Bai 





hia authority, not his countryman Por- 
dus, but “Sixon Chron, p. 22, Usher's 


ey pp. €7, 1147, mhish bots he 
Engl Conia?” Vid. Caedoni, 
Bk wad of a ne Rnd may by 
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‘Chali History. a 






, quotes Pordun as his au 
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King and the invading South 
time to dwell longer on these 


scene of Ceawlin’s conquests, 


ron. 
fables. 
Henry and Hume represent 

and therefore I presume would 


But it would be waste of 


it Somerset and Devon as the 


Tocate Fethan leag in one or other of these counties ; while 
our later historians? almost to a man, identify Fethan leag 


with Fretherne near Gloucester 
fixing on this locality, except 


r. I know of no reason for 


the resemblance supposed to 


exist between the words Fretherne and Fethan, But who can 
point out any known process of corruption by which Fethan 


could be transformed into Fretherne ? 


Moreover, if we sup- 


pose Fretherne to bo the place of the battle, where can we find 
Yom for the “many towns and countless booty” that were 


talon after the victory? 


‘What significance can we give to 


the statement that “after the battle Ceawlin turned him 


thence to his own country 2” 


Frithern was situated in the 


very heart of the district conquered by the English seven 
years proviously. It lay in the midst of the triangle domi- 


nated by the threo 


‘reat fortresses of Gloucester, Bath, 


‘and Cirencester, and when they fell must necessarily have 


fallen with them. 


‘Where then must we look for the place which has given 


rise to so much conflicting statement ¢ 


Before we answer 


the question, it will be necessary to notice a law, which 
vals very widely in English tépogrephy, and to which I 
‘ave already on more than one occasion called the attention 


of the reader. 
universally, feminine 
‘the genitive case in an. 


‘Anglo-Saxon names of places are, almost 
nouns onding in ¢ and forming 
‘When connected with other words, 


they generally appear as genitives, but sometimes combine 


with these wor 


and form simple compounds. 


‘Thus the 


Welsh Glow,’ which in Roman. geography takes the form of 
Glev-um, was converted by our ancestors, according to the 
genius of their language into Glew-e, and they called the 


fown sometimes Glewan coaster, that is, the chester or city 
of Glew-e, and sometimes Gewe-ceaster, of which Gloucester is 


8 gh, Tarnes, H, of AngloSexons, 1, 3, 
5; Lingurd, H. of A. Saxons, 12; Lap- 
shun, Anglo-Saxon Kings; B, Thorpe, 
for, Vigora. 8, nj Mon, Hist, Brit. Sax, 
Giron, P. 304, be, T should mention 
hat the editors of the last mentioned 


work oppenda query —"Frithemne?" Mr. 





‘Thorpe, who hesitates about Deorham 
in Gloucestershire!" has no, dieulty 
about Fretherne; “tho plaoo of the battle 
‘vas Frethemo ia Gloucestershire.” 

Kit, Glow, id est, Gloweoeastris, 
Hunt ib. i. 
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the corruption: Now, in Anglo-Saxon topography, the ge- 
nitival form was used in the great majority of instances, but 
in modern usage the simple compound prevails almost to its 
entife exclusion, There are indeed a few names of placos 
which still retain the genitive. Thus Cheltenham is certainly 
a corruption of Celtan ham, the hamlet of the Celt-e—Colt-e 
being no doubt the Anglo-Saxon name for the Chelt, the 
river, or rather brook, which flows through Cheltenham. 
Instances, however, of these genitival forms are now ox- 
tromely rare. They have in almost all cases given way to 
the simple compounds. 

The reader will now have little hesitation in recognising 
a genitive case in the first clement of the name Fetlan leag, 
and, in considering such namo as equivalent to The lea of 
Feth-o. If wo suppose the place still to retain its ancient 
appellation, the name would according to analogy take the 
form of a simple compound, Fethe-ley. In certain of our 
dialects ¢h in the middle of a word is often represented by 
d; thus, in the North of England, for father, mother, another, 
fy they very commonly say fader, adder, ‘anudder, &o, It 
the place we are in search of Were situated in one of these dis- 
triots, we might expect to find its name modified accordingly. 

Now, just within the borders of Cheshire, at the entrance 
of the Vale Royal, and some three miles wost of Namptwich, 
ig a village called Faddiley. In the neighbourhood of this 
“ilage [lion the battle of Fethan leng was fought. 5 

OF course identity of name does not necessarily prove 
identity of place. Let us, then, inquire how far the selection 
of Faddiley, as the place of this battle will moot the re- 
quirements of the story, as they may be gathered from the 
Chronicle. 

If the battle were fought at Faddiley, Coawlin must have 
advanced up the Severn valley, and entered Shropshire 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Areley Magna. ‘Thence 
he must have marched to the Tern, and up tho valley of 
that river to the borders of Cheshire ; and crossing the ‘line 
of watershed, ho would, a few miles further on, find himself 
at Faddiley.’ Such was the most direct route to Faddiley 
from the Vale of Gloucester, and such I believe to have been 
the only practicable route at the time in question. Now 
the valley of the Tern is the very heart of Shropshire, a 
district full of rich pastures and peopled villages, and 


| 
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abounding in ancient remains, both Roman and British, 
which show that its advantages were as highly appreciated 
in the sixth as they are in the nineteenth century. Here, 
then, we have a country, which might readily furnish the 
‘many towns and countless booty” mentioned in the 
Chronicle; and as Faddiley is some ninety miles distant 
from Gloucester, the statement that after the battle Ceawlin, 
“turned him thence to his own country,” has an appropriate 
meaning, Even the strange statement that he returned in 
anger, seems to admit of explanation, on the hypothesis that 
has been started. If we supposo that in the ardour of 
success some of his officers pushed on unbidden into the 
Valo Royal, and so exposed themselves to an attack from 
Chester, we can understand the anger which Ceawlin must 
have felt at an act of imprudence, that lod to the loss of a 
brother, and might, but for the enorgy with which he 
hurried to the rescue, have led to the destruction of an 
army. 

Tat us now see how far the conclusions we have arrived 
at agree with tho revelations which are furnished us by tho 
light of Welsh tradition, Unsubstantial forms they are, but 
they may nevertheless be the shadows of real and sub- 
stantial history. 

There ig extant an old Welsh marwnad, or elegy, which 
Dewails the death of a certain Welsh rine named Kyn- 
dylan, ‘The poem is generally ascribed to Llywarch Hen, 
who is said to have lived in the sixth century. Tt was 
cdited by Owen Pugh, chiefly it would seem from the Red 
Book of Herghest, a MS, of the fourteenth century, now the 
property of Jesus College, Oxford ; and was published by 
him, first, in the Myvyrian Archeology, and secondly, with 
a translation in  soparate yolume, which contains a col- 
ection of Llywarch Hen’s poems. Tt was afterwards edited 
likewise with a translation by Villemarqué, in his “Bardes 
Brétons,” professedly ® from the Black Book of Carmarthen, 
ene geri TN ESAT Suueton: heh fonmely belonged fo 
the purposes of literature, is too well shan fom “y 
Piodn"toneed way eulogy tromama” of Ms. Wynne of Poniarth, MP. for Mo. 

Cob MtoLiwars’a Honetbate. Te is matte of public in- 
Sees Pinths pow ce peatoaety 
bon hotel ‘spprelates thelr 
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a MS. of the twelfth century. ‘The first editor modernised 
the orthography, and frequently altered the wording of his 
‘MS. ; and as one-third of his translation is open to question, 
‘these are liberties which a critical reader will be slow to 
pardon, But if the reader be dissatisfied with Owen Pugh’s 
‘edition, the edition of Villemarqué is little likely to secure 
his confidence, The peculiarities of the language must, I 
should think, arrest the attention of every one that has 
studied the comparative grammar of the Celtic dialects ; 
and tho perplexities they occasioned me wero so great, that 
T was at last driven to take a journey into Morionethshire, 
With the view of comparing the printed text with its sup- 
posed original. I went over the Black Book, page by page, 
but could find in it no trace whatevor of the Elegy on ion 
dylan. There were threo poems in the MS. with which the 
name of Llywarch Hen was connected, but only in occa~ 
sional stanzas did they exhibit any correspondence with 
the pooms that appear in Villemarqué’s volume. I mention 
the fact, but offer no explanation of it. When I add, that 
Owen Pugh in his edition of the Marwnad frequently gives 
us various readings, taken professedly from the Black Book, 
(Liyfyr du), tho reader will probably agreo with me in 
thinking, that any attempt to unravel these difficulties had 
better be postponed to a more fitting opportunity. 

‘As tho copy of the poom in the Red Book is the oldest 
Tam acquainted with, Thave taken it for my text ; and in 
so doing, have been anxious to give a transcript of the MS., 
which shall be correct, not merely to the letter, but also 
as rogards the junction of words, and the punctuation, 
blundered though it may be, ‘The only liberty I have taken 
has been in ranging the lines rhythmically, whereas the MS. 
has the lines in each triplet written continuously. 

‘My translation is intended to be literal, In the versions 
of Owen Pugh and Villomarqué wo frequently have the 
second person instead of the third, verbs inserted ad libitum, 
and the rendering in very many cases so loose, that it is 
impossible to say what construction they have put upon the 
original. We are sometimes at a loss to know what is the 
meaning they wish to convey by their translation, and even 
when the meaning of a triplet taken by itself is tolerably 
clear, it is often difficult to discover its relevancy, or its 
connection with the triplet preceding or succeeding. Some 
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of these difficulties may be inherent in the poem itself, as it 
has come down to us. We know from Gyraldus Cambrensis, 
and it might be easily shown from existing MSS., that many 
of these old Welsh poems were subjected to great altera- 
tions at the hands of successive transcribers. ‘Triplets were 
transposed and interpolated, and it is quite possible that 
Llywarch Hen would only occasionally recognise his own 
handywork in the poem before us. — Still, however, the 
transcriber of the fourteenth century must have seen a 
certain coherency between the several portions of the poem 
he was copying; and one part of the duty of a translator 
will be to point out such bcorthen ‘as far as he is able. I 
trust that the present translation, literal though it be, will 
present to the reader a more intelligible and connected: 
story than can be gathered from the preceding ones. 

‘The poom is written in what is termed the rian milwr, 
or soldier’s triplet, that is, in the oldest known form of 
Welsh versification. Its stylo is essentially lyrical. One of 
its peculiarities distinguishes all the poems of Llywarch Hen, 
or rather I would say distinguishes that school of poetry of 
which Llywarch Hen was the type—I mean tho custom of 
boginning several consecutive stanzas or triplets, sometimes 
to the number of ten or more, with the same ejaculatory 
phrase, which forms as it were the key-note of the stanza. 
‘The samo images often recur, and the same thought is often 
presented in slightly varying forms in these consecutive 
triplets, and owing to sich parallelism, wo may not un- 
frequently discover the meaning of a lino, which might 
otherwise occasion us much difficulty. Sometimes the 
sentence proceeds in the second. person, “Kyndylan, thou 
‘wert, &o.;” but more frequently in the third, “Kyndylan, he- 
was, &c.” In many cases no verb whatever can be dis~ 
covered, and the triplet is made up of mere ejaculations. 

T have appended to my translation copious notes explaining 
the grounds on which it rests, and affording, the reader the 
means of correcting it when erroneous. A translation of 
‘one of these old poems without such accompaniment has 
always seemed to me to be little better than a frand upon 
the reader. 

In the opening stanzas the aged poet imagines himself 
escaping with the females of his family from. the scene of 
carnage. He has reached some eminence, and rests awhile 

You. mK Be 
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to contemplate the ruin of his country. ‘The mangled body 
of his slaughtered chieftain first rises to his view; but he 
shrinks from the image he has conjured up, and chooses 
rather to picture him at the head of his Welshmen watching 
the invaders from the mountain’s slope, it may be from the 
sides of the Wrekin, till goaded by the cries and taunts of 
his injured countrymen, the fiery chief rushes down upon 
our ancestors, and ‘meets his death at their hands upon the 
plain, 

Seto ate rrynoa antowan 1 Sh fi adn a vey told 
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angular, part ofthe poet 
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eyndylan bougsbrgll ove 
ininghere byatdysoyeve lia 
‘inuane! fees yt eee 
Kgndylan on ml 

Ses peyote 
Sima aaa 


eases cunts 
Erich 
pea se eee 
Sa 
gin cn ST 
ate entn 





Kyndylan golivoh  gynnifiont low. 
bie din Glagynniat 
yt adaoe! tr ret 9 





eyndylan byt tra atat yd adel, 
4 gallon mot wylat 

antay wal y grrvt y ot, 
yndglan powis borfor wyeh yt: 
iccenbgt Bywgt for: 
keno Kyndrvgn kyyaitor, 








Kyndglan wyan usb leyoary 
iy mat wise berat ams y dren 
re ny bo grell no moryn, 
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6 Kyndslan, bight intelligence departed, 
Citta beater, sbaizet ithe bes 
Drotected ‘em as long a he wan tving. 
Kyndylan with hear of grophound, 
The descended to the turmell of 
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Iki cbioftain, Tho two following stanzas, 
ao fe my rendering, contain the 
teunts which Liyreareh addressed to Kyn- 





dylan, in order to induce hima to rush 
din to ib eneu, In stanas 16,1, 

iywarch’s bottor nature gets the upper 
‘band, and he bids bis chief wateh for 
the generat welfare, and leave him to his 
fate.” Throughout the poem Lizwarch re- 
‘presents himeolf as the cause of his chiet- 
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Kyndyln kgmryat? 14 yndylan! onus of et thou ast— 
at mekisyd ne bpdy Elta lao baw 
fradeobel* tl? Gy peer ‘Around the premure ofthe eovettof thy 
‘hie 

Kynddylan kal ye, 18 Kyndylaa, keep thou the slope, 
ayaa legge hed: ‘illo Lbepyreya come to-day — 
Teledu aie Aaxlty on agonuné of one la not fting 
‘yndylen kd yoenn, 10 Rypdyln, hep thou the tp 

ay lowgprge avy dren: ‘He Loegyrwys come through Tren— 
By cis coe’ oP pre "ia notclled a wood for on tive? 
Gan vy geatlon “fmm dt 17 My heat haa great tery 
Enwstl eile dus Injolning together the black boarde— 
arya gnavi kindy hyogran” canta, Huis hes of Kyudyln the sotomon 


‘lef of e hundzed hoatet 


Pengwern, as is well known, was the old Welsh name for 
Shrowsbury, and accordingly at Shrewsbury we must fix tho 
Llys Pengworn, ‘The attempt to identify the town of ‘Tren 
will raise questions more dificult, to answer, and which had 
better be deferred till we come to consider what is meant 
by “the White Town,” of which wo shall find mention made 
further on in the poem. Zloegyr is the Welsh namo for 
England, and that Lioegyr-wys meant the men of England, 
or in other words our own ancestors, seems clear enou; th, 
though even on this point Owen Pugh has contrived to raise 
a difficulty. In his dictionary he tells us “the English or 
the inhabitants of modern Lloegyr are always called Saeson 
and never Lloegyrwys after the name of the country.” It 
Would be easy to disprove this assertion from other’ poems 
which Owen Pogh has edited ; but in truth there are always 
abundant means at hand of setting Owen Pugh at issue with 
himself. Tn the preface to his edition of this very poom, 
he describes the Lloegyrwys as “ probably Saxons and Roman 
Britons united ;” and Villemarqué, following his lead, calls 
them “les forces combinées des Saxons et des Logrions.” 
Neither of these writers advances a single argument to show 
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there really was any such combination of forces, and I can 
see no good reason why the Lloegyrwys who invaded Shrop- 
shire, might not have been as free fro Welsh admixture, as 
their ancestors who landed ninety years before in South- 
ampton water, 

hho triplets which follow those wo have quoted furnish us 
with the sequel of the tragedy. They bring successively 
before us the ruined hall, the eagles sailing over the field of 
battle, the reseue of the body, and the socret burial, 
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‘Stage gyndylan yetywyll heno, 
Hab dat eo gerdgn 
Aygynted®deurud? dageon, 

- Stauell gyndylan yotywyll eno, 
Snel ered EE deus 
‘hedyl men yt gynau.? 
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bebdodt bab dan 
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25 Kyndylan's Hall ia gloomy to-night 
‘Without fire, without eouge— 
‘Tears aro the trouble of my cheeks! 


26 Kyndylan's Holl is gloomy to-night 
ee lout family 


27 Kyndylan's Hall pieroos me to see it, 
ithoxt roof, without fre-— 
‘Dead is my chief, myself alive { 


28 Kyndylan’s Hall les waste tomnight, 
Aller warrloy’s coutantod— 
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Hi han awallowad feet doin 
Heart-blood of Kyndylan far | 

















rudy W, 
+ Some. words have been evidently. 
comittad fa the MS. 
TT eantot eonatiue this line, 
§ gwann, We 


mes orien 
ally"ta taka tho place“of an of the 
fw von bid mulunay 
i's arb 8 nr or 
Deg 

Satin, Wea, 
2 Sg WS 





pluperfoot, tense 
used oooasionally 
with thesenso ofthe perfect, Vid. lowe, 
a Bt, 


1 guraig, W. gureigedd, pi. 





¥ Owen Pog reas drugeraug, bub 1 
do nt tne nd aaa and 
Viiomarg allowing hin, has para 





‘These words of ‘course roprosent tho 
‘Welsh, trugarang, mercial.” T cannot 
conttrae drupe, 

1 guna, W 

w Groans, We 


4 O.Pugh traslaten this word by “eee 
echoing eamoury "Vilma by ta: 
Salt” Dyer ttaona dis ap 
{hin word sompounded ‘with oy the 
oll bo cisnged to ny sd fo. might 
‘evount fos tho two muidale eylebes of 
‘pnavnrdan: th pre ym would farther 
fire's mop 8 sorounding din 
‘Pho tas aplablo fa Tony lah 
fou, TE fo 4 should bo mitten aa a 
Aint wax 

2 The change of person does not ad- 
nat ofan aap explatation 

See re eicbel va 

2 lana, W.; pluperfect, 3 sing, Vid, 
duet, at, 29. . 
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ayy eli gore? Bano 
 gvaet gvyr gvyan novi :* 
Erygoet “evan hoot yl. 


Beye all aglywat! eno, 
eroulyt yy aye beldyatt 
Eyed trv hoot arma 
i gonthrymot heno. 
Spleyat Sele ggedarg 
ai brostael bir godet.® 





yy ol aed mye 
dylheaid® ppecet pacbyr, 
Baik gale owast wae 





Bg ll ord on 
Hyun 
Bole livyait® ydraha.® 
ays penngvern penngera Ivyt. 
tusbal geleg 

idic amglo. 


Beye penngvernpenngumn ive 
arebal y ean. 
tiale amgio™ kyndylan, 

Raye pengvern pengarn lrg. 
maga 
‘ile aagio nga, 


rye pongvera poll galsvt® eno, 


rach gir vila 
fy gale teu rodent. 





gl trou oto 
ood of fie mou he wallows 
TLS ooitne henry eo 
38 Ee englo T hoa tonight 
Bloody latest aay fo — 
“ein a the wood, « esry grotto me! 
27 Ee eagle lot hi sft tonight 
Mimic e vtoantious— 
Broth! Fe fandtongiet hin aot 
38 Ete egg koops th 
Ho milnot coure 








.e fish in the river's 
‘mouth 


Tot him eall—iet him look out for the 
‘ood of men 
30 Eta eagle traverses the wood 
As dawn tof 
itis groedmay hls boldzeas prosper it 
40 Poogworn’soaglo with the grey horse 


a 
ory ig his sebng vol 
Hogue forth fay 
arena engle withthe grey horn bak, 
Toud bis eil of defanos 
age fe Ryne dt 
42 Pongworn’s eagle with the ‘horn-beakr, 
Ver oud hinelawoae, 
Togh or Uw nh of hi Tove 1 


4 Benger engl rom abe hell to 


For tho blood of mon is hin look out— 
‘Prly will Tren be alled the ruiued 

















2 Pr spamat we 
2 Mia. gary at 
® no a8 sing, old form, 
‘ aghymar A 
2 Leia hia cof. 

3, We 
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TEEN oo scoring wie 
en on a 
cna Lan fe 
orang ot gama NS ont 
Benen ae ace 

SESE enw wat wad 
tana ng a Tit 

ED yop mS 

Td a Bet Se 

1 ie aw the et 
ea eee aaa 
carenieres incatemal 

lg Meee 

















17 ‘Tho meaning noes to bo, usally ho 
oops the eas, now he doos not chase 
‘the’ fab, but Looks out for the blood of 
mea. 
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2» Sate, 

2 Soin 

2 Hoyle, 

2 bake, W. 

Baal, 

Eom’ aoids, ae here evidently 
onitiet n he MS 

a bare contac his word aif it 
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“Engr penigrernpell gelit eno, 
am 3 
ay ger tron tet lett? 


vytuea bassa yorrwys ? heno, 
ranrye 
‘goctwis, 


ined y 
‘lodge ® kak 





trav? a8 gvaaeth 
ud yt vy sy hireth, 
Balryoneu basa yut yg heno, 


ued padre 
Wnt igen wpa 


eigen baat ton he, 
Pires et religon 
Feta. vy pogalon 
lye as colina reat 
Fredy y yuo loggreye 
Eppa te eluan pony. 
eyes am ya fi 
Shkge ay ara 
irae al ym 











ves bam ya Dara heno, 
iiunew yt Oy: 

a yuh y rea? 

¥ det wena ymbroan y 

Zagr ola deat 
Byueb yar ran, 


et 





Y¥ drat wei yaytbymaye ® 
1 han ppl guy 
YS eaot nina dru y geye, 





1 teria, W, 
£ gorgigy, We. 
2 ete, W 
4 mnagmmunyecti, We 
dodo We 
ie Tig Welk sein to have given to 
"atao of Atgeed, ot 
Weed, 
tafacd, W. ‘The ¢ ie here eslipeed 
by the m - 
' gion, W. ; pret, 
» unis with blood, 
2 melion, Wsaubst ge. Vi, at 15, 
"Pag eign tho oo a 
a ine aa yas 
3 cadens Wy cade ph 
4 pare, We 


44 Pengwern’s eagle! from afar let him call 
“fo night 

for the blood of men let him look out— 

‘Truly will Teen be called tho town of 


45 Bam's Churches! thore rests to night — 
‘There enda—thero shrinks within him- 


Ho, tbh ae the Shellr ia, batle— 
“Heat ofthe men of Argot 

46 Basa’e churchen are enriched tonight — 
Ay tong ath done! 

Ruddy Sate they, ovefowing my gui! 

47 Basn'schurcben ace clot neighbouring 

tonight 
‘To the hel of Kyndruyn— 
Graveyard of Kyndylan fair! 

48 Baste churches ae lovey tonight — 
‘Their clover bath mal Wem go 
Ruddy ae they, overflowing my Beast! 

49 Basu churches havo lost thls priviloge 
Sine the dexieution by he Losgyrye 
‘Of Kyndylan and Elvan of Powys 

£0 Bras urchin are to male an end to 

ht 

‘The witiorsaro nat to continue — 

Ho kaow who biowatn all things, nd T 
here ow. 


(51 Bana’s churches aro ail toxight — 
‘And Tass to ory! 
‘They ® are not —overllowing is my lament, 
562 The White Town in the botom of the 


wood! 
r boon ofits lustyhood, 


‘There hae 
On tho surfhco of the grass, tha blood 1 


1 Re Whe Top he neal! 
sano henghtna 
‘he blood wader tho oo of in wsriont 























% pacar, W. 

1 fMhat ie the wesiore mentioned ia 
the preosdig stanza 

tay, We 

1 foray W,, means lamp; and in hie 
Diottonary 0.’ Pugh taker dhe word @ 
aubstantive on the authority ofthe pan 
fage inthe text, Ho thro defines it 
fheplampaes of sou." Villemarg 
eade rray but {ble without say 
anthony. 

2 tym, We properly mennao 
native dis z ites 

"That i is grey headed seniors. 0. 
Pugh coustaos is bine tons of eon 
tenputon?” and supposes thatthe bards 
ee ioeant | 

2 myfr, We 
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YY drot weit yupdyitygnt 654 ‘Tha White Town in the valley! 
Tibswen yeyderrFyith gyvansud *kat: Joyful its troop with the common spoil 
‘ygrerin  nourderyat. ‘of Dattlo 


{Its poople are they not gone? 
'Y aref wenn rvog trenn atlodwyd. 55 Tho White Town Detwoon Tron and 








Qed gnodach yagwyt tonn ‘Trodwyat 

yndyuot o gat nogyt yoh yecbwyd. More comuion was the broken shield 
Coming from baits, than the evening 

‘Y dref won rvng trenn athrausl, «50 The White ‘Town between Tren and 

ed gaodach y gaust:® ‘Pravall 

‘Ar wyueb gvalle nos exedte brynar.® ‘More comuon was the blood 


On the surfuoo of te grass, than tho 
‘ploughed fullow ! 


Grymn yoy0t frouer mor yv dlteint® 57 Alas! Prous! how ta i tonlght 
reat ‘it hs onda ie 
srody ool kounelnt# 3 be wip of my tonguo were they 

oauffavt  vyntauavt " yt leaseint, slain! &o. heh 


Frour, as wo loan from the latter part of the poem, was 
Kyndylan’s sister. I do not, howover, intend to trace out 
the various members of this chieftain’s family ; nor shall I 
speculate as to the rank or power they possessed among their 
countrymen. All that we can know on these matters must 
be gathered from the poom ; and, as we have no means of 
comparison, we haye no suro ground whereon to base any 
critical inference. Such inquiries moreover would throw but 
little light on the subject immediately before us, Indeed 
the latter part of the poem contains s0 little that is of histo 
ical interest, that it would hardly repay us for the time and 
trouble which must be spent in unravelling its difficulties. 
T shall not therefore proceed farther with my translation. 
‘Bassa’s Churches wore no doubt a group of small churches, 
such as we find at Glendalough and other places in Ireland. 
The hallowed spot where the last Welsh. Lord of Pengwern 
received a hurried and a blood-stained burial, may probably 
be recognised in Baschurch, a small town or, rather, village 
lying some seven miles north of Shrewsbury. Names of 
places on the Welsh border appear to be in many cases little 
Tnore than looso translations of the Welsh names that pre- 





2 dyer, We fn leowbo 
2 ehrhach, "Wy spoils eyfenrhacth,  § braona, 
comsanthnc lle tll’ Gr ogh and? gun ef fy i il used a an ader- 
‘Fllemarqué give ue qqvemay, but 1-40 bil gepresion in Welt 
Tot knowion what suitors. 2 dont 
3 y gems to be the same word as is » eyfaai, W.; oyfneiaint, pl. 
ene Fond teed ya te MS 2 
ttl in eluting from pastore. 2 faded Wes tho 
4 Thinin' evidently the sabe word as them. 


Yor. x1, rr 


pale gwaet or goaet. 
W, 
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coded thom, and Baschurch vendors with sufficient. precision 
the Welsh phrase Eglwysau Bassa. 

Té may help us to fix the locality of the * White Town,” if 
wwe first ascertain what meaning was generally given to the 
phraso in the early times of which we are now treating. 
‘Whithorn in Galloway, where St. Ninia the Welsh apostle of 
the Southern Picts fixed his episcopal seat in tho fourth 
century, was by our Saxon ancestors termed fwié ern or 
‘White Ocll, Bede tells us that the place was commonly 
called “Ad candidam casam,” because Ninja had there 
“built a church of stone after a fashion new to the Britons.” 
—Hist. Heo, o. iv. From this passage it seems probable that 
the church was called candida casa as early as tho fourth 
century, when Ninia built it ; and it is clear it was so called 
whon Bede wrote, that is, a little more than a century after 
Ceawlin’s inroad. We may infer that in the sixth and seventh 
centuries the term white was applied to buildings of hewn 
stone, in contradistinction to houses built of timber or mere 
dry walling. Now Shropshire was an Argoed,! or woodland, 
and the vast number of wooden. houses still to be seen in its. 
towns and villages shows the kind of material which must 
always have been the most available for constructive pur- 
poses. Its ancient towns were no doubt mainly built of 
timber. There is but one place in the district which we 
Know, or with any show of probability ean supposo, to havo 
‘been built after the Roman fashion ; and I believe Uriconium 
to be the “ White Town,” whence issued the bands of war- 
riors whose prowess is dwelt upon with such mingled pride 
and sadness by the poet. 

‘That an ancient nighviay—siiher a paved road or a drift- 
way—ran alongside the Severn and entered Worcestershire, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Areley Magna, is almost 
certain ; and qually 80 is it, that such highway crossed the 
Tern and passed through Uriconium. Through tho same town 
ran the Watling Street. A traveller thorefore from Pengworn, 
or from the upper part of the valley of the Torn, would pass 
that river immediately before reaching Uriconium; and when 
he reached the town might, as his occasions led him, either pro- 
‘ceed further south, or pass eastward along the Watling Street. 
It was probably with reference to the two routes thus open 


1 Vid ot 45, 
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to the traveller that the poet uses the phrases, “The White 
Town between Tren and Trodwyd,” “The White Town between 
Tron and Traval.” Traval and Trodwyd may have been noted 
places on the other side of Uriconitim, on the lino of these 
bvo highways—Trodwyd ? being probably some forest-defile. 
‘That the poet considered ‘Tren to be the’name of a river as 
well as of a town appears from a triplet in the latter part of 
the poom, which speaks of the confluence of the Tren and the 
Tridonwy, that is, as I tako it, of the Term and the Roden. 

Tf the river ‘Tren was our modern ‘Tern, we must look for 
tho town of ‘Tren somewhere in the neighbourhood of this 
river. In the topography of every country, towns and 
villages readily take the namo of tho stroam that flows past 
them ; and the reader will easily call to mind some brook 
that gives its name to more than one village on its banks — 
epithets such as great, little, wet, dry, &e., being used for dis- 
tinetion’s gake, “On this very river we have a village called 
Torn ; but it certainly has no pretensions to represent the 
town of Tren wo are now in search of. It is clear that 
Kyndylan of Shrewsbury must have been Jord of the whole 
surrounding country, His usual place of abode may have 
been on Carree Hyiwyth, but the great town, “his fathers’ 
town,” which figures so largely in the poem under the name 
of Tren, must have been tho capital of his district, | There 
‘vas but one place which in Roman times had any pretensions 
to be 80 considered, and I believe that ‘Tren and the « White 
‘Town ” alike represent the Roman Uriconi 

Tt may be asked, if Tron and Uriconium be the same 
place, how ean we account for the difference of name? ‘The 
Sbjection is a very reasonable one, and requires on our part 
a very careful answer. 

‘Mest of our Roman towns have in their neighbourhood 
earthworks, supposed to be the remains of the more ancient 
British towns ‘which they supplanted ; Colchester has the 
earthworks at Lexden, Dorchester, the Maiden Camp, 
Chichester the Brill, and so forth. We aro gonerally told 
that these Roman towns grow out of the camps which were 
constructed during the siege of the neighbouring stronghold. 
I believe this to be a mistake. Temporary camps may some- 





Geydd, (W.), toes; trad (WV. Journey, a passage; lence It would seem 
soar ae, ee 
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times be traced near these strongholds, and that they were 
constructed by the besiogors is very probable. But such 
camps differ both in their character and in the circumstances 
of their position from the towns, whose origin we are now 
investigating. Tho latter are mostly situated in the valloy 
noar the river, and often two or three miles from the scarped 
heights, which genorally represent the British fortress ; while 
the temporary camps, at least such as have fallen under my 
notice, lio only just beyond flight-shot from the fortress, and 
swore evidenily oonatvotod more for ihe annoyance of the 
besieged, than with any viow to the convenience of the 
besiogers. ‘The towns were probably erected as tho different 
provinces, one after another, bont the neck to the yoke, and 
consented to receive the “ priesidia castellaque,”? which the 
Propretor for the timo being might think necessary to secure 
their obedionce, 

For one of theso garrison-towns Uriconium seems to have 
been originally intended ; though it was probably inha- 
Dited in the sixth contury by a population consisting for the 
most part of Romanised Britons. It Jay about a third of a 
mile from the Tern, near its junction with the Severn, and 
about three miles from the Wrekin, on or near to which we 
have reason to believe was a native town, the old British 
capital of the district, ‘This native town there can be little 
doubt continued to oxist beside the Roman town, till the 
inroad of Ceawlin involved both in one common ruin. 

Woe must not suppose that the British earthworks or 
“camps,” as they are sometimes called, necessarily included 
within their circuit the whole of a British settlement. Thero 
aro instances in which only scanty traces of habitation are 
found within the ramparts, while outside of them oxtond 
lines of hut-cireles for a mile or more—showing clearly that 
the fortress was only used when the presence of an enem: 
made it necessary. ‘The remains of ait earthwork may still 
bo traced on the Wrekin, and they represent no doubt the 
dinle wrecon or stronghold of the Wrekin of which mention 
is mado in the latter part of the poem, It is probable, how- 
over, that the greater part of the British town lay at the 
foot of the hill to the westward, and that the space between 
it and the Roman town on the banks of the Tern was more 
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‘or less thickly covered with buildings, cemeteries, tileries, 
&c., such as we find traces of near other Roman stations, 
Caister for example. The whole of this space, the Roman 
town included, seems to have taken the name of the British 
town, and to have been called Uriconium, But no doubt the 
people of the neighbourhood made nicer distinctions. As the 
Londoner distinguishes between London and Westminster, so 
would they distinguish between the dinle wrecon and the 
Roman town, to which they seem to have given the name of 
the river beside which it stood. In the British town was no 
doubt much of the old British rudeness, and much of Italian 
refinement in its Roman neighbour, The relations between 
the two may have been very similar to those that exist 
between the “Irish town” and the “ Hoglish town” in some 
of our Irish cities. 

A. like case of confusion between the general and the 
special name occurs in the Itinerary. ‘The Sth iter, which 
proceeds northwards from London, gives the distance between 
Owsaromagus and Colonia as twenty-four miles ; the 9th 
iter, which proceeds to London southwards, and according to 
our ablest antiquaries traverses the same ground as the 5th 
iter, gives us the distance from Camulodanum to Canonium 
as eight miles, and from Canonium to Omsaromagus as twelve 
—in all twenty miles. That Colchester represents the Colonia 
of the 5th iter seems to be generally admitted ; and that it 
represents the Camulodunum of Tacitus and of the 9th iter 
is maintained by writors of so much weight and by argu- 
ments so convineing, as to leave little room for doubt upon the 
subject, ‘To account for the discrepancy of name we must sup- 
pose, that the Roman town was specially called Colonia 
tke Colony—because it was the first and the most important 
colony founded by the Romans in the island ; and that the 
entire settlement took the name of Camulodunum from the 
British town at Lexden, to which it owed its ori Some 
of the difficulties connected with this iter remain to be 
explained, but the principal ones, and among them we must 
rank the difference in the distances, may be accounted for on 
this hypothesis. 





4 If we might soppose Mat Colonia of Usegnitm.” But on this euppodtio, 
‘ook its nate from the river on which it Tshould expect, from analogy, that the 
stood (the Colne), the etge of Camulo- town would be called Colonium, or 
‘Ssaam would be exactly parallel to that  Colintar. 
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“Pengwern’s eagle” must have been a denizen of the 
woods, which, we may reasonably suppose, at one time 
eovered the banks of the Severn near Shrewsbury. But the 
harbourage of “Eli's eagle” is not so readily’ discovered. 
Villemarqué goes in search of it as far as Ireland, but we may, 
T think, seek for it nearer home with better hopes of success. 
Bede tells us, that Alcluyth, the old name for Dunbarton, 
meant the rock of the Clyde, Hist. Ecc., xii. ; Helvellen, 
there is little doubt; meant the yollow mountain, as Rhiw- 
velen, that name so common in Welsh topography, meant the 
yellow slope—the different localities deriving their respective 
ames from the yellow bloom of the gorzo that covered them. 
Tt would soem then that AZ or Hel was used in ancient 
British topography to donote a rocky height. Now, somo 
twelve miles up te valley ofthe ‘Tern there is a high and 
very remarkable ridge of rocks called Hawkstone. It runs 
towards the rivor, but dies away at Hodnet, shortly before 
reaching it. If this ridge were’ called® the Hel or’ Zl, the 
strong British fortress in front of it which goes by the namo 
of Bury Walls, might very well, according to analogy,’ take 
the name of Elig, and as the final g is dropt in Welsh almost 
aa frely aa in Heglah, wo at once, get the name of Ell. Hero 
thon we have two British strongholds, ono in the valley of the 
Severn at Pongwern, some fivo miles from Uriconium, the 
other twelve miles distant up tho valley of tho ‘Tern ; and the 
picturo of the two eagles each sailing’ down his valley to the 
Fnttlesield seoms to me to be no lose truo to nature, than it 
is striking as a piece of poetry. 

In triplet 87 Kyndylan’s country is styled tho land of 
Brochmael, I think we may condlude that at the time 
when the events took place which the poom refers to, a 
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prince named Brochmacl held the suzereinty in that, part 
PevBritain, ‘There is reason to suppose that he was the 
same person as the prince of that name who, according 
to Bede, was present at the Battle of Chester.” This 
celebrated battle was fought, according to the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, in 607, but according’ both to the Annales Cambria 
and to Tighernac, in 613, which is probably the true date. 
Tfwve follow this calculation, thirty-six years must have elapsed 
between the date of Coawlin’s inroad and Ethelfrith’s advance 
upon Chester ; and, though this interval might well be com- 
prised within the reign ‘of one prines, yet it is long enough, 
PO make some explanation desirable, “The circumstances of 
the case readily furnish it. ‘The Annales Cambriso inform 
us that Selim, son of Cynan, fell in the battle of Chester. 
Now Cynan is always represented as the son of Brochmael, 
and accordingly it would appear that the grandson of 
Brochmael was engaged in the battle,. Tt is clear, therefore, 
that the Welsh king must at that time have been a man in 
advanced life, a circurastanco which explains the fact men- 
tioned by Bede, that he took his station with the monks of 
Bangor, who liad come to pray for the success of their 
countrymen, Brochmacl, therefore, may very well have 
been Ieing of Powis when Ceawlin attacked Uriconium ; and 
it was probably under the leadership of this Welsh king that 
the Britons succeeded in arresting the further progress of 
the invaders at the battle of Faddiley. 

T trust I have now advanced arguments sufficient to con- 
vince the critical reader that it was Ceawlin, King of Wessex, 
Who destroyed Uriconium, Ho appears to have wasted the 
Whole valley of the Tern, and perhaps we may say the whole 
Of the district to which we now give the name of Shropshire. 
But the Britons were still poworful enough to prevent his 
penetrating either into the valley of the Weaver, or into that 
Fethe Dee, For thirty-five years after Ceawlin’s inroad, the 
King of Powis kept his hold of Chester, till in the year 618 
he suffered at tho hands of Ethelfrith the terrible defeat 
which Bede has commemorated. From that date the 
marches between North Wales and England have remained, 
With occasional variations; much as we find them at the 
prosent day. 
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Here it was my intention to have brought this paper to « 
close, But it has been suggested to me that I ought not to 
pass over without remark cortain speculations which have 
{aiely obtained a good deal of public notice, and which, it 
must be confessed, are altogether at variance with the con- 
Glusions which I have been endeavouring to establish in 
the prosont essay, ‘These speculations were first brought 
forward by Mr, Thomas Wright, in a paper which appeared 
in tho Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
‘and Cheshire (vol. vii. p. 141), and have since been main- 
tamed in other papers published in the Archwologin 
Gambrensis. His views have already met with formidable 
opponents in Mr, Basil Jones and others, and therefore my 
present notice of them may be the shorter. 

“According to Mr, Wright, “the popular story that, the 
people who resistod the Saxons was, tho ancient Celtic 
population of the island, is a mere fiction.” |The scanty 
vemaing of that population were the serfs who cultivated the 
Yand. The “Britons” who resisted our ancestors wero “1 
mixture of races foreign to the island, and lived congregated 
in towns” After the open country was overrun by the 
invaders, the towns lying in that part of Britain which is now 
called England, for the most part yielded “on composition,” 
and still exist as English towns or cities, But in the west 
of Britain it was otherwise, “The strong town of Deva or 
Choster held its ground on the north, and Glevum or Glou- 
coster survived, and a Roman town on the site of Worcester 
may also have been preserved, but the line of strong towns 
petween Gloucester and Chester—Ariconium, Magna, Bravi- 
nium, Uriconium, &¢,” with the other Roman towns in Wales, 
swore “utterly destroyed.” Who then were the people who 
wrought all this fearful ruin in the Wost of Britain ? 

‘Mr. Wright, in answer to this question, tolls_us, that 
‘Armorica “was never completely Romanised.” Its Celtic 
population, holding “ fiercely to their own nationality, wore 
accustomed to navigation and piracy,’—were indeed “ no loss 
piratical than the Saxons themselves.” At the beginning of 
the fifth century they “resumed their ancient barbarism,” 
and “were the heart and nerve of that formidable Bagauderio 
which threatened the safety of the Roman government in 
Gaul.” When tius to a cortain extent re-asserted Roman 
dominion in Armorica, they fled before him, and invaded 
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the western coasts of Britain. It was “a fiercer invasion 
and conquest of the country, and much more destructive 
than the invasion of the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons in the 
other parts of the island.” The new barbarians exterminated 
the Romanised inhabitants of the land, destroyed Uriconium, 
eo» and settling down in the desert they had made, became 
the ancestors of the modern Welsh—the old story, that the 
Britons fied to the continent and gave name to Brittany, 
being of course a fiction. 

‘No authorities are quoted in support of these statements. 
‘They are only assertions and inferences, and may be treated 
accordingly. _ As far then as our knowledge goes, the people 
of Armorica had nothing to do with the bagauderie—if by 
this Mr. Wright means the insurrection of the bagaude or 
peasants, of which ‘Aurelius Victor and Eutropius make 
Frention; and just as little had they to do with piracy. 
hey exhibited a spirit of turbulence in their relations with 
the Roman government ; but their country was intersected in 
all directions with Roman roads, and, as we have every reason 
to believe, was as thoroughly Romanised as the average of 
the Gallic provinees*—cortainly as much so as the western 
parts of Britain, As to the alleed disappearance of the 
Beltie element from among the British population, T will 
only remark, that every Briton who is mentioned either by 
Bode or by the writers in the Chronicle, as an opponent of our 
ancestors, bears a name of Celtic origin; and though some of 
them may have been of Roman descent, yet it is clear from 
the signikeancy of certain of the names, that the nationality 
with which they identified themselves was Celtic both in 
origin and in feeling. Of the circumstances under which 
the British towns came into possession of our ancestors we 
mow but little. That little, however, directly contradicts 
Mr. Wright's statements. We know that they wasted 
many of these towns—Pevensey, Silchester, Verulam, Oart- 
bridge, Chester? &c.—and good reasons may be given for 
the belief that even London itself for awhile lay desolate and 
uninhabited. The towns in the west of Britain which bore 


4 py this phraso Tenn the provinces before distinguished by thelr adoption of 
fnbeblted by the people to whom Cassar Roman manners ang cures 
more expecially gives T According to Me. Wright, Chester 
Baore eerie of Aquitaine, and of the was one of the British towns that wore 
Tilley of the Rhone, had’ been Jong “preserved.” 
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the first brunt of heathen fierceness, were for the most part 
sacked and burnt ; those which lay more to the westward, 
and which our ancestors reached at a later period— 
Maridunum, Venta, Segontium, &e.—long continued to be 
peopled cities. According to Mr. Wright these last-mentioned 
towns should have been the first destroyed. 

T hope that enough has now been advanced on this subject 
to shew, that Mr. Wright’s settlement of its difficulties has 
made a re-opening of the question neither superfluous nor 
‘uncalled for. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES MADE DURING A TOUR IN WESTERN 
GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


By J. 0, WESTWOOD, M.A, P52, 


Couoarn possesses numerous pre-gothic objects of interest 
to the antiquary, which would amply repay him, even if the 
attractions of its wonderful cathedral did not add their claims 
to his attention. ‘The famous shrine of the three kings is 
perhaps the grandest of a class of monuments of the 
Fyelfth century, upon which all the art of the period was 
lavished, and for the decoration of which antique gems and 
cameos were introduced, which merit more careful exami- 
bation than has been bestowed upon them. On the Cologne 
reliquary I noticed a cameo of early date and considerable 
size, with the head of Christ ; it is fixed near the right hand 
corner of the end of the shrine towards the choir (é. ¢, the 
Grest end). ‘Two others, Leda, and Cupid and Psyche, are 
of smaller size, but appear deserving of examination, 

Two of the figures at the east end of the shrine represent 
St. Gereon and St. Maurice, the patron saints of Cologne, 
in mail-armour, close over the head, and reaching to, the 
feot ; they bear kite-shaped shields. The lower row of the 
figures is apparently less ancient than the rest of the shrine. 

‘In the treasury of the cathedral ave reserved many 
peautiful objects of the Gothic period, t which I omit 
the description. A Limoges enameled archiepiscopal cross 
of the twelfth or thirteenth contury, and a staff for the 
Jeader of the choir, merit especial ‘attention; the latter is 
ornamented, near the top, with a small globe of crystal ; from 
this rise three divergent branches, surmounted by a flat cross~ 
bar, above which is placed a group of small statues repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child, with the three kings, the first 
‘of whom kneels before the Saviour, the other two stand 
jpehind, Here are also preserved a series of ten elaborate 
carvings in ivory, but of a comparatively modern (renais- 
samee) date, ‘Titero are two MSS. prosorved in the sacristy 


2 Continued from vol. xvii p. 226, 
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bound in embossed gilt covers, also of the renaissance 
period. 

I was much struck with the inscription—Quod non vides, 
firmat fides—over the altar of the Ursuline church to the 
north of the cathedral. 

St. Cunibert’s church, the ancient cathedral of Cologne, 
situated to the north of the cathedral, on the bank of the 
Rhine, has recently been carefully restored and decorated in 
polychrome with great effect. The semicircular apse has been 
painted in imitation of tapestry, with a grand figure of the 
Saviour in the upper part. THe stained glass in this church 
is considered to be the oldest in this part of Germany. 

‘The church of St, Maria in Capitolio merits a careful 
examination on account of its many architectural peculiari- 
ties. ‘The crypt under tho east énd of the church may 
possibly be a’ portion of the church erected in the eighth 
century by Queen Plectrudis, wife of Pepin of Herstal, but 
the upper part dates from about 4.p. 1000, The roof of the 
crypt has been decorated with paintings, amongst which I 
noticed the Baptism of the Saviour, the Annunciation, and the 
Burial of the Virgin, all treated in the formal Byzantine style, 
which was so long prevalent in the east. .A figure of Plectrudis, 
sculpture in high relief, probably of the eleventh century, 
is built into the outside of the wall of the apse of the church, 
at a considerable height from the ground ; it is larger than 
life, the head small, with the wimple drawn closo over it, 
surrounded by an ornamental nimbus like a cockle shell ; 
the right hand open and raised in front of the breast, and the 
loft hand holding a soroll inscribed in Roman capitals— 
DOMINE DILEXI DECOREM DOMYS TVE,—Around the figure, 
which is placed in a rather deoply sunk oblong area, is a 
plain raised border inscribed above the head of tho figuro— 
8 PLEoTRYDIs RuoINA—which is again surrounded by a 
foliated border similar to that which is commonly observed 
surrounding early German sculptured ivories.? The entrance 
to this curious church is at the north-east angle of the nave, 
at the extremity of an elevated cloister, and through a lange 
oaken door of the early part of the twelfth century, elabo- 
rately carved with scenes of the Life of Christ: these 
sculptures are of great interest as compared with the 





* Figured by Boiserde, Denk, 8, and Otte, fandb,d, Kisobl, Kunsh, Arch p. 184, 
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ropresentations of the same subjects upon the bronze doors 
at Hildesheim, Gnesen, &c. Each wing of the door is di- 
vided into three large transverse, and ten small square com- 
partments, separated from each other by raised interlaced 
Tiband patterns of avery Anglo-Saxon character, In the six 
large compartments the following subjects are figured :— 
1, the Salutation and the Annunciation ;—2, the Angel 
appearing to Joseph and the Flight into Bgypt ;—8, the 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple and the Baptism of 
Christ ; the Saviour is here represented standing on a dra- 
gon—not in water, as usual ; the Holy Dove rests upon his 
head ; the Baptist marks his forehead, whilst an Angel on 
the other side holds his clothing ;—4, the Entry into Jeru- 
salom, with Zaccheus in the Tree ;—5, the Last Supper ; only 
nine of the Apostles are here present ;—6, the Descent of 
the Holy Ghost ; no dove is here represented, only tongues 
of fire rest on the heads of the twelve Apostles ; the Blessed 
Virgin stands on a stool in the midst of them. In the scene 
of the Agony in the gardon of Gethsemane four apostles 
are asleep. te the scene of the Crucifixion, the Saviour is 
draped round the loins, the head destitute of nimbus, 
the feet apart; only Longinus and the sponge-bearor 
appear at the sides of the cross. In the visit of the Holy 
Women to the Tomb of Christ, which is represonted like a 
tomplo with a flattened cupola, only wo Marys are figured ; 
one of them holds a censer like a huge lanthorn. The two 
soldiers occupy the upper angles of the compartment above 
the roof of the tomb. The lower compartment is divided 
into four portions, and contains figures of various saints. An 
oxcollent representation of the door is given by Weerth.® 

Tn a chapel, which in a most unusual manner occupies the 
svest end of the church, are preserved twelve early coffin-lids 
‘of stone much defaced ; some of them are marked with 
crosses, others with chalices, and on one are figured two 
pastoral staves. The shrine of Plectrudis is here placed 
opposite to the recumbent effigy of an abboss, but both are 
comparatively of a late date. 

‘Around the church are the remains apparently of large 
conventual buildings, and a gateway on the south side is 
inscribed—Lichof. 


2 Kunstdenkmiler dos Chuitlichen Mittelaters in don Bheinlanden, 
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St. Ursula’s church, with its strange assemblage of skulls 
and bones, the reputed relies of the 11,000 virgins, may claim 
to be mentioned, several interesting objects of ancient art being 
preserved in the sacristy. One of these is an ivory coffer of 
‘the fourteenth or fifteenth century, with love-scenes of the 
kind common on mirror cases, caskets, &c. This coffer is 
used as the receptacle of the foot of St. Ursula; the remain- 
der of her bones repose in a coffin behind the high altar. A 
tall vase of Egyptian alabaster is also preserved here, reputed 
as one of the vessels which held the water turned into wine 
at the marriage feast of Cana. Of such vessels there are 
soveral preserved in various churches in Germany and France; 
and some interesting notices on the subject will be found in 
recent volumes of Didron’s Annales Archéolo: jiques. A 
curious series of figures of the Apostles, painted on slate in 
the early part of the thirteenth century, also merit attention 
at the cere of St. Ursula, 

‘The Romanesque churches of the Apostles and St. Gereon 
are amongst the most interesting erections of that peculiar 
style to be found in Western Europe. Both aro well illus- 
trated in Hopes Essay on Architecture, In the sacristy of 
the former church is preserved a largo and curious drawing 
on canvas of the twelfth or thirteenth century, containing 
full-length figures of saints, rudely drawn and much dis- 
colored. The western entrance and the crypt of St. Gereon’s 
church present many objects of interest. ‘The columns of 
the western doorway into the church rest upon crouching 
lions, and over the great door is a very early wall. painting 
of the Saviour, Let into the walls of this enclosed western 
court are preserved a number of early Roman Christian in- 
scribed tombstones, which merit careful examination, bein; 
very similar to those of the catacombs of Rome, I ha 
only time to make fac-similes of a few of these, One, upon a 
slab measuring 16 in, by 6 in,, reads thus,— 

‘HIC TAHT PUBR NOMEN 

 VALENTINIANO QUI 

YVIXIT ANNO IT uD atm 

SES BT---DIBS XVI ET 

T ALBIS OVat PACE 

RWOESSIT 

In the middle of this slab is an incised circle, within which 
is the Zabarum, having the cross bar horizontal, and with the 
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letters alpha and omega at its side. Another slab, about a 
foot square, is also incised with a circle, within which is the 
monogram—xri forming the labarum, and with the letters 
‘and W at the sides; on each side of the circle a rudely 
drawn bird is slightly incised, above which is inseribed,— 

crit 

nV AMA 

ANNYS X. 


In both inscriptions the letters are debased Roman colle, 
slightly rustic in shape, the 4 having the cross bar angulated, 
‘the at with the two outer strokes slanting, the tall, and 
writh the bottom stroke extending obliquely below the line, 
tho » with the cross bars short and of equal length. Within 
the noble round body of the church are a number of large 
qude stone coffins, of a very carly fashion, placed along the 
wall, raisod from the ground on short pillars, On one of 
these is inscribed—b. BR. MAR, V. CORPORA RECONDVNTYR 
mo. The chancel is raised very considerably, there are not 
fewer than 32 steps from the body of the church, with three 
altars gradually rising in heights ‘beneath the chancel is the 
Tange crypt, which is wel lighted ; in two side chapels of the 
crypt are remains of tesselated paren with altar tombs, 
‘one with the cross raised saddle-like. The pavement ‘is much 
broken and displaced, but we read—pomva« Davip, and parts 
of other words ; portions of figures were also to beseen, one 
being ‘the head of a king, with part of a sceptre in the left 
hand; also the crossed legs of a Knight seated, clad in 
armour ; a large right hand holding a globe, &e. Imbedded 
jnto the wall on the north side is a very early inseription— 

PRINOHPS MAVRORVM. 

GREGORIVS ALT APOLOR 

SCANDENS AD MORTEM 

DAT SB G SYA... . MORTH 

“At the west end of the erypt is an opening approached by 

‘a descent of three or four steps, inclosing a very large plain 
oblong stone coffin, said to ‘be that of St. Gereon, We have 
therefore in this church probably some relies of the Roman 
colony, from which the name of the city is derived. The 
peantfal Baptistery, on the south side of the church, with its 
great marble font, has been recently renovated and decorated 
in polychrome. 
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‘The Church of the Dominicans, in which the remains of 
Albertus Magnus, the alchemist, and Provincial of the 
Dominicans in Germany, were interred, has been destroyed, 
He died at Cologne in 1280. His chasuble is now preserved 
in a glass case in one of the side chapels of the Church of 
‘St. Andreas, in which is also to be noticed a curious arcade 
over the inner western entrance to the church. 

‘The museum of Cologne, especially since its removal to 
a new building, merits careful investigation, containing, 
besides the collection of early paintings of the Cologne 
schools, a valuable series of objects ranging from the times of 
Roman occupation, It is under the charge of M. Ramboux, 
by whom the extremely interesting collection of drawings 
at Dusseldorf, representing the master-pieces of Italian Art 
from the earliest periods, was executed. ‘This museum has 
increased in interest, and comprises Roman remains, early 
Christian inscriptions, enamels, reliquaries, carved ivories, 
illuminations from MSS,, coins, &c, One of the small 
tombstones bears the simple word pax; another has ++ x’ 
1vNIs 0B.—inscribed in a cross. The two leaves of an 
interesting ivory diptych have the four evangelistic symbols 
finely carved, two on each leaf, with ornamental circles, 
in @ very unusual manner, Another interesting ivory 
represents the Saviour seated, his feet resting on the earth, 
his hands extended over the heads of St. Victor and 
another saint, each of whom holds a palm branch ; above 
aro two angels, and below are eighteon heads, forming two 
rows, nine in each, 

On the ivory verso of a book-cover Christ is represented, 
young and beardless, seated, with the twelve Apostles at the 
bottom and sides, those at the sides being seated one above 
another in the Byzantine fashion. Another book-cover is orna- 
mented with a large gilt figure of Christ, with a border formed 
of ten enamels. “A MS. of the Gospel also claims notice ; 
it is illuminated in the style of the period of the Emperor 
Henry IL, the title being written in gold letters on a painted 
(not stained) purple ground. 

‘There are two very interesting ivory combs here, one 
large and ornamented with foliated design, with only ono 
row of teeth, the handle wide and deeply notched ; the other 
contains a representation of the Crucifixion, in the style of 
the Frankish illuminations of the ninth or tenth century. 
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‘Another largo piece represents the three Marys at, the 
sepulchre, and the Crucifixion. The Birth of Christ, within a 
‘walled city, is represented on another ivory, which, with that 
Inst mentioned, is evidently by the artist who carved the 
remarkably fine sculpture of the Ascension in Mr. J. Gough 
Nichols’ collection, as well as two large ivories in Mr. Webb’s 
collection, Two curious ivory boxes are also here, one with 
two oxen harrowing ; the other with birds, fruit, and leaves. 
Some reliquaries of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries de- 
serve attention, as well as a small and very ‘peautiful enameled 
cup. There are also two sets of drawings, apparently executed 
for enamel workers, and copies of the curious fresco-paintings 
at Brauwilder, 

In the small architectural museum recently established 
on the south side of the cathedral, are several interesting 
ecclesiastical objects, including a copy of the Gospels, of the 
tleventh century, from the church of St, Maria, Lyskirehen, 
the front of the cover bearing a curious contemporary ivory 
carving, of the Crucifixion, of excellent workmanship and very 
deep reliof; as usual, tho figure of Christ is of enlarged size, 
naked, except a cloth tied round the waist. At the foot of 
the cross is a winged dragon with a long tail; at the sides 
of the cross appear Longinus and his companion, figures of 
small size; and adjoining them stand the Blessed Virgin and 
St, John, A female figure on each side supports one of the 
arms of the cross, above which are circles containing Sol and 
Tuna, personified as wooping ; the evangelistic symbols 
occupy the four corners of the piece, which is enclosed within, 
fa foliated border, The style of the swork resembles that of 
‘Mr. J. Gough Nichols’ tablet ‘above mentioned, the folds of 
the drapery not being deeply incised, but marked with rows 
of punctures, ‘There appears, indeed, to, have been, an 
extensive manufactory of carved ivories of this bold class, 
judging from the collections at Darmstadt, Cologne, Berlin, 
‘and other places. 

“Another ivory represents the Marys at the Sepulchre 5 the 
soldiers are seen standing at the sides of a rounded building, 
fand rest on their spears, I remarked also a small sculpture 
of the Crucifixion of rather curious design, similar to one in 
the Maskell collection now in the British Museum, Also 
caste of two of the round ivory pyxes for holding the con- 
seerated wafers, of which several examples occur in the 

You. XI pa 
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Rhine district, as at Xanten and Wiesbaden, both with Pagan 
and Christian subjects. 

The Puppen Theatre, in which dolls perform the characters 
in droll furees, as in Italy, the dialogue being spoken by 
persons behind the scenes in the patois of the country, may 
also be archeeologically noticeable, as occurring nowhere else 
in Germany, and being doubtless a relic of the scenic diver- 
tisoments of the middle ages. 

‘The Roman occupation of the finest part of tho Rhine 
country is testified by the museums established not only 
at Cologne, but also at Bonn, Andernach, Nouwied, Wies- 
baden, and Mayence. At Remagen a curious carved gate- 
way, leading to the Pfarrhof close to the church, on which 
aro sculptured the signs of the zodiac, executed probably at 
tho ond of the eleventh century, and some remarkable soulp- 
tures on the south and west’ sides of the great church at 
Andernach, merit examination, At Mayence the cathedral, 
a structure commenced in the tenth and finished in the 
eleventh contury, possesses many objects of interest. Hore, 
as at Worms, Spire, and roves, are two choirs, one at the 
east and one at the west end of the church ; the latter has 
recently undergone careful restoration, and it has been elabo- 
rately painted and gilt. ‘Tho interior of the church, and also 
the cloistors on its south sido, are rich in monuments of early 
ecclesiastics, and perhaps nowhere else is heraldry more ex- 
tensively introduced upon these memorials than in this 
cathedral, ‘The plain monument and inscription to the 
momory of Fastrada, third wife of Oharlemagno, (A.D. 793,) 
is to be noticed, as well as tho lange but plain brass font, 
executed in 1328, in the eastern Indy chapel. ‘The north 
doors of tho cathedral are of brass, and bear the inscription— 
2X WILLIGISVS ARCHIBPS BX MWTALLI SPHOM VALVAS REFEOURAT 
Pracvs—Two largo lions’ heads in high relief support the 
knockers of the doors, which bear an inscription by Bishop 
Adelbert I. (Ap. 1135): it records an edict conferring 
important privileges on the city. 

Tn tho etristy are preserved bro ancient chalice, probably 
of the tenth century ; one, the gift of Archbishop Willigis, 
is a curious example of Byzantine art. 

The Museum is extremely rich both in Roman remains 
found in the neighbourhood, and also in Pagan-Cermanie 
relics obtained from graves. ‘This part of the museum, by 
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the care of Herr Lindenschmidt, has attained a national im- 
portance ; the great medizval museum of Germany being at 
Nuremberg. Here are, however, two or three very interest- 
ing carved medieval ivories, one of great age, displaying 
scenes of hunting upon a curious semicircular frame, and 
another with a representation of St. George. I observed 
also a cast of a curious circular pyx, now in the Wiesbaden 
‘Musoum, and a large piece for the gamo of draughts, with 
Warriors deeply carved, ‘The extremely valuable series of 
fac-similes of pagan relics, such as fibule, &c., executed by 
Lindenschmidt, and colored in strict imitation of the originals, 
deserves the highest praise, It is much to be wished that a 
series of them should be obtained for our national museum. 

‘The library at Mayenco, as may easily be conceived, is 
very tich in eatly printed books, but there are no illuminated 
MSS. of the least importance. 

"The public library and museum of Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
is not rich in mediwval antiquities. It can, however, boast 
of one of the most remarkable early carved ivories in 
existence, It is 44 in, wide, and about a foot high, and con- 
tains a representation of a priest, with ten attendants 
officiating at mass ; this fine example is affixed to the cover 
of a tall folio Lectionarium of the thirteenth century. The 
sculptured ivory itself is evidently several conturies earlier, and 
is assigned by the lato M. Passavant (Keeper of the Library) 
to the ninth century. In the centre is the officiating priest, 
a figuro of large size, represented full face, as on the consular 
diptychs, and standing in front of an altar covered with an 
ornamental cloth ; his hands are raised, and all the fingers 
stretched out in the act of benediction. On the altar is 
placed, on each side, an ornamented candlestick, In the 
centre is a chalice with two handles, at the side of which is 
a plate with threo consecrated wafers of very peculiar form, 
being flattened rings, or annular discs, produced into an 
angle on the side nearest the priest. A. closed book lies on 
the gospel side of the altar, whilst on the epistle side is an 
open volume, thus inscribed in two columns— 


1, TOL suPPLicns 
(un) cLEME © ROG 
risen Anus BT 
2 PATER pemntus 


4 $00 Passavanl’s Memoir in the Archiv. £. Frankfort Gesohichto, T. parti 1858. 
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PER THM UT ACOE 
XPM FI PTA ABE 
LUM TU AS ET BE 
‘UM Dit ‘NEDICAS 
NOSTRUM HEO DONA 


being the commencement of the canon of the mass, written 
in lotters quite in the Anglo-Saxon (or Irish) uncial character. 
This inscription is so minute as to require a strong magnifying 
glass to decipher it. Passavant has given it correctly, but 
he misreads tho letter m in the sixth and seventh lines 
of the second column for P, making the words apeas for 
abeas or habeas, and penedicas for Benedicas. he cover of the 
altar is delicately ornamented with foliated rosottes in small 
square compartments, over the upper part of which is placed a 
fine lace cover. Immediately bohind the priest are ranged five 
acolytes, soen in full fuce, each with a small book in his hand ; 
they haye no stole, and each of the borders of their hanging 
sleeves is ornamented with three small crosses. Blow, with 
their faces towards the altar, and consequently with their 
backs to the spectator, stand five priests, in chasubles of 
the ancient form, singing. Above the acolytes is seen the 
upper part of a depressod semicircular dome, resting on 
four Corinthian columns and capitals, which I prosume is 
intended for the Zaldaguin, and at the top on the angles are 
two full-length winged angels (spectators of the ceremony) 
with hands outstretched, 

Another Lectionarium of the thirteenth contury has also 
ivories on the covers ; that on the front is an early work of 
great merit, containing two full length figures standing, ono 
on each side of a treo ; theso figures are executed with very 
great spirit, and although destitute of nimbs, I think that 
they are probably intended to represent: the Saviour and St. 
John the Baptist. Tho former stands ina dignified attitude, 
with the right hand raised, but not in the act of benediction, 
and the left holding a roll; whilst the figure to the left, 
holding a rod with a scroll in one hand, points with his right 
to the fest, or probably sandals, of the other, possibly in 
allusion to his unworthiness to unloose the latchets of the 
Saviour’s shoes, ‘The attitude of this figure is very spirited. 
The whole is surrounded by a foliated border, and the date 
cannot be later than the tenth or eleventh century, Around 
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‘the border are arranged nine small scenes of the Nativity, 
very coarsely executed. On the reverse of the cover is ‘n 
carving of the Saviour enthroned, with symbols of the four 
Evangelists, of ordinary style and workmanship, 

In the interior of St. Leonard’s church are two beauti- 
fully ornamented round arches ; one of these, on the north 
side, is inscribed uGeLbuRtus ¥. and contains within the 
ke waa a figure of Our Lord seated, in the middle, with 

i. John and the Virgin Mary, and two saints, at the sides, 
‘These arches are not later than the twelfth century, and they 
merit careful examination, 

I may add that it happened to be the great periodical 
fair of Frankfort during the time of our visit, and as it lasts 
for three weeks, and is attended from all parts of Germany, 
the archeologist may find in such an assembly much to 
interest, him, in the peculiar dresses of various districts, and 
in objects brought from the more remote parts of the 
country, where foreign fashions have not yet superseded the 
national manners and costume, 

‘The library and museum at Darmstadt contain many 
vory important objects of Art of the earlier middle ages. 
Tho MS. No. 1948 is a fine copy of the Gospels, which has 
been ascribed to the ninth century. I prefer, however, to 
place it at the beginning of the’ eleventh, considering, it 
rather to have been executed in the school of St. Udalrich. 
It contains four miniatures of the Evangelists, in the style of 
the gospels of Charles the Bald’s time, such as the Golden 
Gospels in the British Museum, Harleian MS, No. 2788, 
but the artist appoars rather to have taken these as his 
models, Each of the Evangelists is accompanied by a page 
containing verses allusive to the tenor or contents of his 
gospel ; these I have nowhere else met with. There is also 
a miniature of the Saviour, seated, young and beardless, with 
very long flowing hair reaching to the breast, the right hand 
elevated in the act of benediction in the Greek manner, and the 
lefthand holding an open book. ‘The throne has two cushions, 
with curtains hanging at the back, looped up on each side. 
This figure is entirely surrounded by a broad circular frame, 
the ground of which is tesselated. Hefner has given a copy 
of this figure in his Trachten Buch, divis. L, pl. 81, page 49, 
but by strange misapprehension or oversight has considered 
it as’ representing an empress, and he has instituted a 
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comparison between the costume and that of a female in 
‘a contemporary manuscript at Heidelberg, There is also 
an interesting miniature of a deacon offering a book to 
St. Peter, who appears seated on a throne (the former 
copied by Hefner, plate 82); and a seventh miniature of 
‘a monk offering a book to a bishop. From the verses 
attached to the miniature of St. Peter it appears that the 
seribe’s name was Gerhoo: I have not been able to learn 
that anything is known respecting him. ‘The verses illus- 
trating these different miniatures are as follow + 





st, MATTIE. 


Matthous ex patribus sumeus oxordia primus 
Seripserat Hebraico Ohristi* miracula verbo. 
Primo puerperium, Tria mystica dona magorum, 
Qualiter infantes oocidere jussit Horodes, 

Ue Dominus humilis venit'sd baptisma Johonnis, 
Plurima virbutum memorat miranda suaruin ; 
Post hme sponte sua passus Iudibria multa, 
‘Adfixunquo eruel moriens subvenerat orbi- 

Tnter theologos gonoalogus iste quatornos 

In hominis facie signatue yoooprophetm. 

















sean, 

‘Filius almifici Mareus baptismate Petri 

Buide cloquio Domini magnalia greco, 

Vooe prophotali facions primordia libri, 

Narrat per plebom celebrare Invacra Johannem, 
Deomonia et fraudes Ihoqum devincere scribens, 
Pluribus ot signis divino jure patratis, 

‘Ut erueia in Gabalo delovit erimina mundo, 

Quem fora mors sepelit, vivum hune lax tortia reddit, 
Bt aedet a dextris Deus et homo euneti parent 
‘Formam froudentis tenot iste sopbista Leoni. 














sr UKE, 
Lucas Syrincus, Greco sermono poritu 
Discipulus Pauli, seripsit prmconin Christi. 

Que de Zacharin fecit eapisse propheta 
Commemorat, vero vonit ut paranymphus ab alto 
Suloglum Ioto de potre forondo Marie. 

Ue pits omnigenis salvator consulit egris, 
‘Verbis ot factis dilatans signa salatis, 

Postremo passum narrat, tridaoque sepultum, 
Discipulis visum, eooli supor ardua vectuam. 

Hic Evangelii seriptor nitet ore juvenci. 











8 Tn orig. written xox. A fow other words written with contractions are printed 
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st, JOHN. 


Cactus incipiens sertem symmista Johann 
Principio verbum eum patre fuisse coxequam 

it, et mundum factam docet esse per ipsum ; 
iat et hominem missum venisse Johannem, 
am hui verbo porhibere fdeli, 
Qui fuit anto aerumtestatur texapore natum, 
Gratis ot hune ipsum erueiamina corpore passum, 
‘Ac eruce suspensum, fossum Intus, atque sepultuun, 
‘Surgentemque suis dave maxima gaudia aris, 
‘Tie aquilam verbo desigaat in alta volando, 

sus onmust, 

Pro summa meriti thronus est aeeclesia Christi, 
‘Qua residens totum placidus regit undique mundum, 
Quattuor haee soliam quio stant avimalia eirewm 
Constat mystorium totidom signare viroram, 
Quos ovangelicos cartum est conseribero libros, 
Bx aquile colebrom signo copnosce Johannem ; 
Per vituli formam debes agnoscore Lieam 5 
‘Maroum si quacris monstratur in oro leonis 5 
Por hominis vultem signanter habeto Matthoum, 
Hex horum soriptis animatur quisquo fil 


















a, reneR, 


Tanitor, O coli deous, ot lux anon ain, 
Prinoops accclesim Potrus do nomino petri, 
Oreditur torrigenas cui solvere summa potestas 
‘Vilia queso tui munusoula suscipo sorviy, 

Nam foro quod potero, non quantum debitor exto 
‘uno ad servitines sani tii forre liballum, 

Hie in honore tuo maneat quo tompore cuncto, 

‘Hoie illum si quis temerarius auferat hostis, 
Criminis ob culpam domini concureat in iram. 
Tamua Petre tuo coli sit aperta Gerhoo. 














There is also in the Darmstadt Library another MS. 
copy of the Gospels, of the ond of the cloventh or early part 
of the twoltth contury, with many miniatures of inferior 
execution, but very valuable for the history of the art, and 
in which the color’ are much mixed with strong body-white, 
The cover, however, of this volume is of higher importance, 
as it contains one leaf of a consular diptych supposed by 
Pulszky to be lost, This is the reverse of the diptych of 
Flavius Asturius (4.0. 449). ‘The consul is seated on a 
chair of state, holding a sceptre and a soroll, in front of a 
temple supported by four Corinthian columns’ and capitals. 
‘At each side of the’ principal figure is an attendant. ‘The 
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inscription across the upper part of the ivory is as follows— 
MAG, VIRIVSQ, MIL. CONS, oxD. [for oRD.] "This portion of 
tho diptych is engraved by Gorius ; tho other moiety is now 
in the church of St. Jacques at Liege. 

This ivory is let into the centre of the metal cover of the 
MS., which is ornamented with four large precious stones, 
and’with the figures of four saints and bishops (thirteenth 
century), slightly incised on the plain sides of the metal 
covers, the upper and lower portion with foliage similarly 
represented. At the angles are four quatre-foiled medallions, 
cast in metal, with figures of dragons rudely executed. 

The Museum at Darmstadt is rich in mediseval objects ; 
amongst theso is a curious assemblage of early musical 
instruments and enamels, In the collection of ivories is a 
large casket, on which appear scenos of the life of Adam, 
with Greek inscriptions, similar to a piece in Douce Collec- 
tion, figured by orjus and d'Aginecurt ; there is a figure 
of Pluto at one end; Adam is seen working at a forge, and 
Eve blows the fire with Hapults cylindrical bellows. Here 
are also very fine figures of the evangelistic symbols, ench 
with four wings, several smallor gots of the evangelists, é&c. 
I may particularly notice a circular reliquary in the form 
of a temple with a cupola, and with statuettes of saints 
along the sides, in the style of those surrounding the largo 
casket in the Meyrick collection, Of this class similar 
examples occur elsewhere. There is also a smaller circular 
box of the same character, and a set of oblong pieces, evi- 
dently portions of a casket; the work is deeply undercut, 
and with pierced overhanging cupolas, with classical scenes, 
of rich Byzantine work. One represents St. George, another 
the triumph of Alexander. I noticed also several other 
boxes, with small figures of saints in very high relief, in 
the style of a curious sculpture in the collection of the Rev. 
Walter Sneyd. There are soveral pieces containing repre- 
sentations of Christ seated, surrounded by the evangelistic 
symbols; one is in form of a small temple. There is also 
@ small piece containing an interesting representation of 
the baptism of our Lord. Of many of these no casts have 
until now been made, but there are a number of other 
equally interesting subjects of which casts were taken 
by M. Barrot, and these may be obtained from Herr Keller, 
the well-known bookseller of the Zeil, in Frankfort. The 
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chief of these facsimiles, so valuable to the student of ancient 
art, are as follows—The two leaves of a long narrow diptych 
sculptured with full-length figures of Our Lord and St. Peter, 
standing under round arches surmounted by tabernacle work, 
with birds and foliage, and an elegant foliated border. The 
Christ is young and beardless, in the act of blessing in the 
Byzantine manner. Date, probably cloventh century.—A 
somewhat similar diptych, ono leaf with Christ seated hold~ 
ing a book inscribed—pAnA ust MINI OWLS POTESTAS IN OELO 
um 1 TA—and the evangelistic symbols at top and bottom ; 
the other leaf with St. Stephen, (which has been mistaken 
for Job,) holding a soroll insoribed-—AsPicruNs A LONGR BOOB 
vipgo D't Pomencrast (Acts, vii, 55).—Two angels above sup- 
port a wreath, within which appears the divine hand, Below 














® 


Soulpbret ivory inthe Sum st Dartad, 


isa fomale suckling an infant,—A small square ivory, deeply 
cut (date tenth century), with the miracle of the cure of 
a man possessed with an ovil spirit, represented in the form 
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of an angel (the head unfortunately broken off) escaping 
out of the mouth of the maniac, who is held back from the 
Saviour by an attendant. The herd of swine is seen at the 
bottom of this curious sculpture, which may be attributed to 
the artist by whom the Fejervary ivory representing the 
woman taken in adultery, and that in the Maskell collection, 
—the restoration of the widow’s son to life by the Saviour, 
now in the British Museum—were doubtless executed. For 
comparison with the treatment of the same subject in the 
nearly contemporary gospels of Archbishop Egbert at Treves,* 
which will be described in the subsequent part of these notes, 
an engraving is given of this ivory.—A curious piece repre- 
senting the Saviour seated, within a double vesica pisci 
the evangelists being introduced in the corners, and their 
four symbols in the middle at the sides, The four cross-bars 
dividing the composition are inscribed—Lyx—nux—Pax— 
1ex.—A sculpture of excellent execution (eleventh century), 
representing the Crucifixion, of early character, with the 
Virgin and St. John at the sides, and the evangelistic sym- 
ols in the angles. At the foot of the cross is represented 
the grave of Adam, traditionally epposed to have been at 
the spot where the cross was planted ;? here are also seen 
a dragon and a cup—Another sculpture of the Crucifixio 
the hand of God is seen over the upper part of the Cross, 
a large dragon at its foot ; the sun and moon are per- 
fonified as Phasbus and Diana, very deeply out, and not 
represented weeping, as usual,—A. group of the Virgin and 
Apostles looking upward, evidently part of the scene of the 
Ascension, a very spirited work.* 


(To be continued.) 








© Tho Darmetadt fvory han boon sx- logical Notos mado in Prussia, (Journal 
cribod to the your 1500, and described Arch. Inst, vol. xvi. p, 240), merit careful 
work, “he date ot oxpaving, 
artint in ratiafactoil Bee Dr, Piper's ourious article on 
proved by a plece from his hand fgured this subject in his Christian Almanack 
by Gorkus (vol. iil}, representing the for 181, where this ivory is engrav 
efowning of the Emperor Othoand is Whate aro about twenty other pisces 
"The four pieces of whioh casta may bo obtained. from 
1e Royal Library Herr ‘eller, but they aro chiely of 
» described in my forsuer Arehiso- fifteenth and sixteenth century work. 

















THE CATHEDRAL, DIOCESE, AND MONASTERIES OF WORCESTER 
IN THE LIGHTH ORNTURY? 


2 oon REY WTRIAM BTN, No faa nd oth 

In offering the following remarks on tho early history of 
the Cathedral and Diocese of Worcester, I must premise that 
I do it with much diffidence, and under correction. ‘The case 
of Worcester differs largely from that of Peterborough : in 
the latter all the materials for history, which are known to 
exist, are few in number and need énly a little criticism to 
make them sill fever. ‘The materials for Worcester history, 
not only are abundant, but have from the earliost. times 
received a scholarlike and critical treatment, In the first 
place Anglo-Saxon Worcester can boast; a series of illustrious 
and holy bishops whose biographies contain much that throws 
‘incidental light on the subject I have proposed to myself : 
such are $. Hgwin, Dunstan, Oswald, and Wolfstan, Again, 
by the fact that the seo of Worcester was frequently held in 
conjunetion with York, it gains illustration from the Yorke 
biographies, especially in the lives of Aldulf, Wulfstan the 
Reprobate, and Elie. 

Ti the second plac, Worcester was a, school of English 
history, strongly characterised by sound English feeling. To 
this we owo probably one existing copy of the Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle? and certainly the invaluable Ohronicon ex Chro- 
nicis of Florence. In the third place, the charters of 
Worcester aro exceedingly full, aro very little impaired by 
forgeries, and were codilied soon after the Conquost by 
Hemming. In the last place, the history of Worcester has 
been handled by Thomas and Green in a sound critical way. 

The kingdom of the Hwiceas at the time of its conversion 
contained Worcestershire and Gloucestershire with the comer 
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of Somersetshire that is north of the Avon. Worcester 
called itself metropolis’ A great part of this territory had 
beer conquered from the Britons by the West Saxon Ceawlin, 
and formed a portion of Wessex from 577 till the date of the 
extension of Mercia under Penda.* The battle of a.p. 645, 
which drove Cenwealh into exile, probably fixed the p 
of this district in Mercia. 

‘The origin of the family which governed it as tributary to 
the king of Mercia is unknown to us. Judging, however, 
from the recorded names, we feel inclined to connect it with 
the royal houses of Northumbria, The names of Eanfrith, 
Eabba, Oswald, Ostic, Oslaf, Osred, are common to both! 
aba, the wife of Ethelwealh of Sussex, had been baptised in 
the court of her brothers Eanferth and Eanhere of the 
Hwiccas :*—Eaba, the Abbess of Coldingham, uterine sister 
of Oswald of Northumbria, had.a brother Eanferth, who as 
son of Ethelfrith and Acha belongs to the pedigrees of both 
Bernicia and Deira. Without contending that the persons 
designated by these names aro identical, the juxtaposition 
of them, in connexion with what I am going to say, points 
to a family relation at least. This is however all that we 
know of Hanfrith and Eanhere, that they were Christians 
pefore the year 661, in which Ethelwealh of Sussex was 
baptised. 

The next king of the Hwiccas was Osric. He is men- 
tioned by Bede as king in 690, and the earliest mention of 
him in a charter is in 676. It may be worth while to devote 
a fow moments to a consideration of where he came from. 
Everyone who has read the life of S. Wilfrid of Ripon must 
have been puzzled by the way in which his devoted friend 
‘Alchfrith, the son of Oswiu, and sharer with his father of the 
Northumbrian throne, disappears from history. We know 
that he at least was closely connected with Mercia: Kyne- 
burh, the daughter of Penda, was his wife: Peada, the first 
Ohristian king of the Middle Angles, and son of Penda, the 
prother of his wife, the husband of his sister, was brought to 
Christianity chiefly, as Bede tells us, by Alchfrith's persuasion. 








8 Metropolis, CD. 91, # Banfiith, Boda, iv. 19, and fil 
Bah rousiaed a part of Mercia until Eabba, Bede, iv, 19; Oswald, Mon, 

{was granted by Willlam Rafus to John * Osrie, Barte v.28; Osa, OD. 
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Ethelred, another son of Penda, also brother-in-law of Alch- 
frith, and the most faithful protector of Wilfrid, was king of 
Mercia from 675 to 704. It is unnecessary for me to enter 
here into the minuti« of the politics of Northumbria, but it 
seems pretty plain that the family of Oswiu was a very 
divided one, and that one part of it was closoly allied 
with Mercia, From Bede we learn incidentally, that Alch- 
frith rebelled against his father” : there is no mention of his 
death : but on the death of Oswiu, his son Ecgfrith sue- 
ceeded him, nor does the name of Alchfrith appear again in 
Bede. Osric, however, who succeeded to the Northumbrian 
throne in 718, as the last of the house of Oswiu, if wo ma; 
believe Simeon of Durham, was the son of Alchfrith, 
According to the recorded tradition of the Abbey of Glon- 
cester,® the king of Northumbria, who died in 729, was 
identical with the king of the Hwiccas who founded Glou- 
coster and Bath. ‘The Gloucester register adds that he had 
4 brother Oswald, the founder of Pershore,” who governed 
Worcestershire, and a sister Cyncburh, who was the first 
Abbess of Gloucester ; and that the brothers were put in 
authority by king Ethelred.t 

Putting all these together, I conclude that Alchfrith havin 
forfeited his share in Oswit's kingdom by rebellion, had fled 
or sent his children to the protection of his brother-in-law 
Ethelred, one of whose first acts must have been the elevation 
of Osric, I have dwelt thus on the probable origin of Osrio, 
not only because he was the founder of tho See of Worcester, 
but because his Northumbrian parentage, if it is a fact, throws 
some light on the history of tho Chureh in this kingdom, 

He was not, however, the converter of Hwiecia; the 
country had been Christianised as early as 661 under’ Enn- 
frith and Eanhero : the poople probably contained a fair 
sprinkling of native British Christians ; Woreester itself has 
beon claimed as one of the seven suffragan sees of Caerleon, 
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and as a Roman city may have had a bishop as early as 
Gloucester, which is mentioned by Geoffrey of Monmouth as 
an episcopal city. More certain ‘it is that Augustine passed 
through the Hwiccas on his way to the meeting with the 
British Bishops on the boundary of Wessex, Hwiccia, and 
‘Wales ; we may if we please apply the story of his curse on 
the men of Stroud for tying a fish’s tail to the back of one 
of his retinue, to the Gloucestershire town of that namo ; for 
although it is more commonly given to Strood in Kent, 
Gocelin putsitin Dorsetshire. Gloucestershire might be taken 
‘3 a mean, and probably the story is as true of the one as of 
the other, 

‘The foundation charter of Bath, in 676, shows us Osric 
as a missionary king and founder.® "As soon, he says, as the 
evangelic and apostolic dogmas had been communicated to 
him after his baptism, he had made it his first resolution to 
erect an episcopal see and to found monasteries of men and 
women according to the decree of the synod. Here wo have 
the germ of the Seo of Worcester. ‘The synod of Hertford, 
in 673, had by its ninth resolution declared the necessity of 
‘an enlarged episcopate, At the moment the movement was 
suspended, owing, as it is supposed, to the opposition of 
Wintrith, Bishop of Lichfield, ‘Three years had now elapsed 
and Winfrith, in 675, had been deposed. Osric and Bthelred 
were determined to have a bishop at Worcester, and Tatfrith, 
a monk of Whitby and pupil of 8. Hilda, was chosen for the 
office, Herefordshire had just provided itself with a bishop 
in the person of Putta, late of Rochester : but the See of 
Lichficld was not yet divided, and until that was done 
Tatfrith could not be consecrated. ‘The division was com- 
ploted in the council of Hatfield in 680, but by this time 
Matftith was dead. Bosel was appointed in his place: he 
was consecrated to be the first Bishop of Worcester in 680, 
by Theodore of Canterbury, and retained his See until 691, 
when ho resigned from infirmity. His pontificate coincides 
with tho remaining years of Ostic, whose last act seems to 
havo been a share in the appointment of Oftfor, the second 
bishop. Osric disappears from Hwiccia in the same myste- 
rious way in which he appeared there. 
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In the year 692, we find Ethelred § granting lands without 
mention of a viceroy, but the next year Oshere appears as 
king. The charters in which Oshere’s name occurs, prior to 
this date, are looked on as spurious ; if however they repre- 
sent, as is possible, real grants, we may suppose that Oshere 
may have been a son of Oswald, the brother of Osric, and 
have succeeded to the government of Worcestershire as early 
as 680, He also was a munificent founder; he granted 
land at Penitanham * to Earl Outhberht for a monastery for 
Abbess Cuthswitha ;° at Ripple for a monastery for Abbot 
Frithowald, and at Withington for Abbess Dunna, of whom 
I shall have to speak again. 

Oshere was succeeded by his sons Athelric, Aithelheard, and 
Bithelweard, about 704 ; but these are no longer kings, only 
comites, subreguli, and duces ; the inheritance of Athelheard 
seems to have fallen to Alhferth, who may probably have 
succeeded to the viceroyalty ; Alhferth’s daughter, Abbess 
Ethelburga,’ is spoken of by Aldred who was Feroy in 777 
in a way that leads me to believe her to haye been his 
sister, If she was, then Eanberht, Uhtred, and Aldred? were 
sons of Alhferth, and held the government conjointly, and as 
survivors, until 789, or later.’ About this time we read of 
Wigferth duke of the Hwiccas, who with his wife was buried 
under a cross in the Cathedral cemetery. In 800 A8thel- 
mund appears as Haldorman ; Aithelric, his son, doos not seem 
to have succeeded him, but to have gone on pilgrimage and 
Jeft his estate to the church, From the contests about his 
inheritance which followed, I conclude that the family was 
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now extinct and as I find no more viceroys mentioned, it is 
probable that the administration of Hwiceia was now merged 
th that of the sub-kingdom, and at the end of the century in 
‘the ealdormanship of Mercia. 

"And I may as well dismiss in this place the subject of the 
chronology of the bishops. I see no reason to depart, from 
Wlorence’s computation except in the trifling matter which I 
have noted in my book on the General Chronology of English 
Bishops.’ I will now return to the history of the foundation 
of the See and Cathedral church. ‘The Worcester annalist 
Who edited the copy of Marianus Scotus, said to be preserved 
in the Library of G. ©. 0. Oxford," has added to the account 
given by Florence of tho origin of the See, that Oshere, at 
the foundation of the Cathedral bestowed lands upon it which 
wore apportioned partly to the bishop, partly to the canons 
by an act of Archbishop Theodore, ‘This is of course tho 
misrepresentation of a later age: the order of canons ¢o 
nomine did not oxist until many years after this date ; it 
may howover be worth while to inquire what sort of a society 
it -was which constituted the gorm of the present chapter. 
Tho question may seem a trifling one, more especially as the 
grounds on which wo aro to sock an answer to it aro 
extromely seanty ; 98, however, it serves to bring out some 
fow points of interest, the discussion of it may be taken 
hore. 

‘All that wo know of the original occupants of the Catho- 
ral Monastery may be comprised in the two facts that their 
house is called a “ monastorium,” the Monastery of 8. Peter,” 
and that they were by and by opposed to a society of monks 
called the Monastery of 8. Mary, which emerges to light a 
very fow years after our first hearing of tho Monastery of 
5. Peter, and to whoso occupants the canons of 8. Peter's 
vere obliged, under Oswald, to give up their property and 
capitular character. 

KWo learn from Bede that the original “families” of the 
English bishops were mixed companies of clerks and monks, 
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Augustine, the Prior of 8. Andrew's at Rome, and first 
‘Archbishop of Canterbury, was a monk, and agreeably to 
the first answer of §. Gregory to his questions, lived 
monastically with his clergy, having all things in common. 
‘The Trish clergy, to whose agency the north and middle 
of England were indebted for conversion, were most certainly 
monks also ; and the bishops probably shared, in some mea~ 
sure, the characteristics of the bishops at home, the principal 
of which was the subordination of the episcopal to the 
monastic jurisdiction in all matters not touching purely 
spiritual functions, Not that such a system ever existed in 
England as it is agreed to have done in Ireland ; but, that 
‘as, Bede informs us, was the use at Lindisfarne, the bishop 
and his clerks, the abbot.and his monks lived together in the 
same monastery, and by the necessary consequence of the 
inconvenience of such a divided power, the bishop in some 
churches was not only the head of the clerks but abbot of 
the monks at the same time. Whether or not we accept the 
account of the origin of Osric and his family, we know from 
other sources that the Ohristianity of Mercia and Hwiccia, 
‘as included in it, was derived from Northumbria ; but it 
must be remembered that it was not until after the consoli- 
dation of the two branches of the Church by Theodore that 
the Cathedral was founded ; whilst, therefore, @ priori, we 
are inclined to believe that there was a monastery at Worcester 
to begin with, in which Bosel and his clerks would be planted, 
we must not forget to look at Canterbury, from which 
‘Theodore would probably take his model for the now cathe- 
drals, What did he find there? Was the double system 
dovised by Augustine pursued by his successors, or were the 
monks relegated to S. Augustine's Monastery and the 
seculars left at Ohrist Church? There is a bull of Pope 
Boniface of the year 615, which, if it really describes a 
system that contitiues seventy years later, proves that it was 
so: and such a conclusion ‘agrees with the subsequent 
tradition of Canterbury, which places the extinction of the 
monks about the year 838, ‘The same also may be inferred 
from the ‘passage of Bede quoted above, whose silenco is a 
presumptive argument that the system introduced by 
‘Augustine did continue in his time. On the other hand, the 
first authentic notice of the Chapter of Canterbury, about 
813, shows that they were not strictly monks. We must 
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add two further presumptions—first, that as the character of 
a monk did not at this time at all involve the taking of holy 
orders, a monastic house, however well qualified to be the 
bishop's familia, could not, as a monastic house, furnish a 
Chapter, which must consist of priests : secondly, that as no 
rule for priests living in community yot existed, any such 
community would be popularly deseribed as a monastery. 
From the first we understand that all the bishop’s advisers 
‘might be both priests and monks ; and from the second, that 
the term “monastery” does not exclude the occupancy by 
secular priests, even without a monk among them,” 

‘Without attempting arbitrarily to decide, we may, I think, 
feel pretty sure that the Cathedral Society, though it may 
not have consisted entirely of monks, must have contained 
considerable monastic elements. ‘Tatfrith, the first person 
elected to the See, was a monk of S. Hilda; Bosel, the 
second, is said to have been the same ; Oftfor, the third, 
certainly was; 8. Egwin, though with no leaven of Scot- 
ticism, was a monk also, probably a regular Benedictine. 

It is, however, begging the question to say that the monks 
wore Benedictines. It is questioned whether Augustine and 
his party were so, and it is certain that if they were so, they 
only introduced the rule of Benedict in that lax and degene- 
rate form in which they had received it at home. Into the 
north of England an attempt to introduce Benedictinism was 
nade by Wilfrid, but Benedict Biscop really brought it from 
Lerins, and that too late to introduce it in all its strictness 
into any existing English foundation, The theory of the 
true Benedictines was as irreconcilable with an Episcopal 
monastery as the necessity of a secular Chapter was with 
monastic vows. assian particularises bishops and women 
‘ag two of the great risks for monks to avoid, and the striot~ 
ness of monastic life would be diametrically opposed to tho 
true mission work of the ministry. But the exigencies of the 
conversion of England brought the-two together. Wilfrid, 
a thorough Benedictine, was also a bishop, and presided over 
several monasteries at once. So did Hgwine at Worcester 
and Evesham ; §. Aldhelm at Sherborn, Malmsbury, and 
Bradford. It was, in fact, the custom of the land, and was 
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carried by Anglo-Saxon missionaries into Germany, the only 
other country in which monastic cathedrals are known to- 
have existed. 

‘Very early, however, the opposition betweon episcopal 
rights and monastic claims resulted in the foundation of 
another monastery. As at Canterbury, 8. Augustine's rose 
without the walls’ to rival Christ Church within, as the rival 
minsters stood side by side at Winchester, as in later times 
‘Westminster was to S. Paul's, 8. Ouen at Rouen to the 
Cathedral, $. Martin’s at Tours to S, Gatian’s—so at Wor- 
ester, the Monastery of S. Mary was founded in close 
proximity to the Cathedral It is curious that our first notice 
of 8 Mary’s ocours shortly after the Council of Clovesho, 
in 747, in which the rule of 8. Benedict was implicitly en- 
forced on all proper monasteries. At the same time Chrode- 
gang instituted the order of Canons, into which the Chapter 
of Worcester, without following the minutia of his rule, 
shortly threw themselves. I think it, then, extremely pro- 
able that up to this date, 747, the double system had con- 
tinued, and that from a separation, ensuing from the acts of 
the council, between the bishop's clerks and the monks, the 
origin of the monastic house was derived : in fine, that about 
7A7 the compound society resolved itself into the Secular 
College of 8. Peter and the Monastic Society of 8. Mary. 
‘hoy were close together under the eye of the bishop, but 
so far as I can sce they are kept carefully distinct from about. 
770 to 964, when S, Mary's swallowed up 8. Peter's, or as 
W. Malmsbury more poetically expresses it, the claviger 

adisi was forced to give way to the janitrix coli, 

Ttappears from a synodal document of S, Wulstan, that the 
Cathedral was, from time immemorial, the parish church of the 
city of Worcester, the churches of 8. Helen and 8. Alban being 
vicarages or chapels of ease under it. ‘This fact, however, is 
not at variance with what Ihave said. Worcester stands in 
‘that class of cathedrals which were founded from the be- 
ginning in large cities it is, ike Canterbury itself, an instance 
of a successful missionary’ establishment attaining its due 
development, It was nof in this case as among the churches 
founded by the Irish, a bishop setting out with a staff of 
monks already complete, and fixing his residence in a place 
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adapted as much for retreat as for pastoral care. Nor yet, 
ag in the case of some of the lator sees, Ramsbury, for in- 
stance, a bishop set down without a cathedral body at all.* 
Tt was not a case like the foundations of Henry I, and 
Henry VILL, determined only by the fact that in such and 
such ‘an abbey there were Yevenues enough to support a 
bishop : here wasa church, the parish church of the city, the 
city the metropolis of the kingdom ; to such a church a 
bishop was the necessary complement, the clergy of the parish 
Decame the Chapter of' the Cathedral. 

‘Whether or not at this early period the monks and clorks 
used the same church, it would appear almost certain that a 
new church of S, Mary was built before 770. Possibly one 
building served the two bodies, the clerks using the choir and 
‘the monks the nave ; and this seems almost probable from the 
fact that the Vicoroys Aldred, Uhtved, and Eauberht, in one 
charter state that their parents wore buried in the church- 
yard of $.Mary’s, and in another in that of 8, Peter's.” Both 
charters however bear marks of interpolation ; 8. Peter's 
churchyard was the burial placo of the Hwiceian dukes. To 
suppose that the two churches stood side by side, so that the 
cometery belonged to both, is perhaps most reasonable." The 
distinction between the two remains to the time of Oswald. 
‘The bishopstool belongs to 8. Poter’s, the monks served 
God in $. Mary's: under Oswald the bishopstool, though 
dedicated to 8, Peter, is placed in the monastery of 8. 
Mary ; and yet the church of 8. Peter continued to the 
Conquest, for it was repaired in 8. Wulstan’s time with the 
stone belonging to the tomb and burial-cross of Wigferth, 
Duke of the Hwiccas. 

Thaye dwelt at this length on the monastic clements and 
monastic origin of the cathedral, because it serves to illus- 
trate rauch of the history of the other monastic establish- 
ments in the diocese, In their history as it remains, written 
for us in the authentic Acts of the Worcester Chartulary, we 
have exemplifications of almost every stage of the carly 
monastic history of England. The missionary stage may be 
looked on as ‘exemplified in the Cathedral Minster. Of 
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this enough has been said. All the earliest monasteries 
were mission stations, When, about the’ beginning of the 
cighth century, the missionary field began to narrow, and 
the missionary spirit to subside or to seek a now field in Ger- 
many, a stage supervened which is marked by two decidedly 
apposite phases, ‘The devotional spirit which had found 
srork in missions now took refuge in an anchoretic asceticism, 
Such is the origin of Crowland, compared with Peterborough 5 
such, if we may believe the authenticity of the Evesham 
charters, was Bvesham compared with Worcester : such was 
eyond all doubt the monastery of S. Mary compared with 
the cathedral of 8. Peter. ‘These monasteries or rather the 
best of them followed the example of 8. Augustine's at Canter- 
bury, and the Benedictine rule as amplified by Oassiodorus : 
they wore not only places of devotion and penitentiaries,? but 
schools of learning. I think that there can be no doubt that 
this characteristic was owing to Benedictinism—thongh it 
ay not have been peculiar to it, Certainly both St. Augus- 
tine’s, the school of the south, and Jarrow ‘and Wearmouth, 
the home of Bede, the school of the north, were Benedictine 
by thi ‘time. What they were in these parts of England, 

Jedon probably was in Hwicoia : and Ishall adduce Bredon 
‘as a pattern instance of this particular development. 

Bredon was founded by Eanulf of Mercia, the cousin of 
Bthelbald the king, in the year 716. ‘The year is fixed by the 
faot that it was done by the permission of Bthelbald who began 
to reign in that year and by the advico of Hgwine who died 
the following year. It was a seminary of useful learning 
and produced an Archbishop of Canterbury, Tatwin, within 
seventeen yeats of its foundation, Tt was dedicated to 8. 
Peter, as was also the monastery of Bredon in Gyrvia which 
hhas been confounded with it. ‘Offa, who was the grandson 
of the founder, was its great benefactor ; he gavo it lands at 
Bvenlode (lo revert to it on the death of Ridda, his wife 
Buoga, and their daughter Heaburge), at Warsetfeld,? 
Geftune and Wreddenhale, at Teddington, Codswall, near the 
Mons Hwicciorum, Washburn and Northtun, It was still 
in being in 848 when Beorhtwulf, at the request of Hum- 
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berht, prince of the Tonsets, freed it from imposts, and at this 
time it is said to have been held by 400 monks, Eanmund 
is mentioned as being then abbot. This is the last we hear 
of it; it was probably soon after absorbed into the bishop- 
stool, to which it had long belonged as a villa episcopalis 
at the time of the Conquest.' Eanulf also founded a monastic 
house at Westbury, Of Evesham I shall say nothing—it 
would of course require quite soparate treatment, and so 
little is authentically known of its early history, that it 
would hardly deserve more than a casual mention, 

‘The other development of monasticism or rather pseudo- 
monasticism is that described by Bede in the letter to 
‘Archbishop Eegberht. Laymen, unexercised in the use -of 
monastic life, unendowed with the love of it, give money to 
the kings and buy for themselves, under the pretence of 
building monasteries, territories in which they may indulge 
their own licence: they get these grants attested and con- 
firmed by bishops, abbots, and temporal dignities : and there 
they assemble a number of people, not monks, but persons 
expelled from other monasteries, their own satellites, their 
wives and children, Without going so far as to say which 
of the Worcestershire monasteries exactly represents Bede’s 
description, we shall sce that, in a large number, the provi- 
sion for the family of the founder was a more leading object 
than any devout purpose. I will adduce, in illustration of 
this, the monasteries of Fladbury, Sture in Usmere, that of 
Abbot Headda, and Withington. 

1. Fladbury was one of the earliest foundations : it was 
given to Oftfor by Hthelred, about 691 : 9—Egwine exchanged 
it with Althelheard the viceroy for Stratford, and from 
Aithelheard it descended by ‘inheritance to Alfred, and 
‘Aldred! Aldred gave it to his kinswoman Abbess Ethel- 
burga as a provision, with reversion to the cathedral: on 
her death it fell in and was confirmed to the bishopstool by 
Kenulf, in a charter without date.* 

2, Sture in Usmere,’ supposed to be Kidderminster, was 
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founded in 736 by Cyneberht : he mado his son Ceolferth, 
‘Abbot, who left it with the rest of his estates to the See.’ 

8, In 759, Hanberht, Uhtred, and Aldred,’ gave an estate 
at Onnanford to Abbot Headda. He, in the time of his kins- 
man, Bishop Heathored, left this and the rest of his property 
to Worcester, under condition, “quod mei heredes, in mea 
genealogia, in ecclesiastioo gradu do viii sexu percipiant, 
quamdiu in moa prosapia tam sapions et priesciens inveniri 
potest qui rite et monastice ecclesiasticam normam regere 

Tueat, eb nunquam potestati Iaicorum subdetur.” This con~ 
dion with all its limitations is very different in spirit from 
tho charge of Benedict Biscop.* ‘It were better that the 
whole monastery should return to an everlasting wilder- 
ness than that ‘his brother should be made Abbot there. 
Boware of choosing an abbot from regard to his family 


only. 

ri Withington.—This was given by King Oshere to hor 
‘Abbess Duna and her daughter Buoga, to build a monastery 
on. Dunna at her doath left it to her granddaughter Hrot- 
wari, a minor. Her mother Buoga, although disqualified by 
matrimony, took possession of the ott as abbess, and 
when Hrotwari was old enough to take it, declined to sur- 
yonder; the Archbishop of Canterbury and the synod of 
the church wore appealed to, Bucga was compelled to 
surrender, and the reversion of the monastery on the death 
‘of Hrotwari was secured to Worcester. It fell in during the 

jontificate of bishop Milred, who gave it for life to Abbess 
thelburga. 

‘The frequent mention of Abbesses in these records leads 
me to speak of this curious transgression of the Benedictine 
rule, For these monasteries were not all nunneries, and seem 
to have been given to abbots or abbesses as suited family 
arrangement. I have already mentioned Cassian’s rule’ that 
the monks should particularly avoid bishops and women. 
Both customs, that of cathedral monks and that of monas- 
teries governed by women, are clearly deducible from Irish 
precedent, Not fo spend time upon it—the French monas- 
feries of the rule of Columbanus, and the English school of 
Hilda, from which so many bishops proceeded, aro instances 
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in point, Theodore in his “ Penitential” has a provision to the 
effect that it is wrong for women to have monasteries of 
men and for men to have monasteries of women, but since 
ho found the custom existing in the country he would not 
abrogate it. ‘The great prevalence of such houses in England 
is a proof of the extent to which the whole church was 
leavened with Scottish discipline. This Ethelburga, the 
daughter of Alfred, has been supposed to be the foundress 
of 8. Mary’s Abbey, but this is without authority ; sho cor- 
tainly had monasterios at Fladbury and Withington.* ‘These 
family monasteries wore not intended to be permanent : they 
were founded plainly for the cheap support of a member of 
the connexion, and the reversion of them to the Mother 
Church in many cases is provided for : possibly it was a con- 
dition on which their immunities were purchased from the 
pious princes, a cheap way of making tho best of both worlds. 

‘All these monasteries, however, whether founded in devo- 
tion or in worldly policy, had their relation to the bishopstool. 
Exempt monasteries, in the later sense of the term, were not 
yet introduced into Bugland : at least there is no authority 
for any thing like an exempt jurisdiction: the earliest 
grant of exemption is to Chertsey about aD. 680, and 
next comes the one of Woking, which I brought before tho 
Institute last year ;* these only concern the internal and 
secular concerns of the house, the spiritual supervision still 
belongs to the bishop. Tho bishop is still the represontative 
‘and head of the whole church in the diocese, has cortain 
rights even in the property* of the monasteries, and a rever- 
sion of the property of the extinct is in some cases secured 
to the See by dead, in many others apparently by lapse. 
Tn the latter part of tho century the reversions of the 
houses that had beon founded for two or three lives began 
to fall in, but the cathedral was not suffered to enter on 
thom without a struggle. I will instance two or threo of 
those cases as illustrating other points as well. 1. The great 
monastery of Bath was still subject to the bishopstool of the 
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motropolis: but by 781 that also had fallen in, Offa laid 
claim to it, but as he knew the tenacious character of the 
Bishop Heathored, he thought it advisable to lay claim to a 
good deal more ; he asserted that Bath, Stratford, Kidder- 
minster, and lands at Bredon, Homtun, and Stour, belonged 
to him as of the inheritance of King Ethelbald. A, synod was 
held at Brentford.® Offa compelled Heathored to give up Bath 
on condition of having the remaining lands confirmed to him: 
the compromise is signed by all the bishops of England. 

2, Another case is the inheritance of Aithelric,® son of 
Hthelmund the ealdorman, and Ceolburga, who was: probably 
afterwards Abbess of Berkley. Ethelmund seems to have 
founded a monastery at Deerhurst, and to have been buried 
there : ho was killed in 800 at the battle of Kempsford. Bthel- 
rie, his son, went on pilgrimage to Rome, having before his 
departure obtained Teave of a witenagomot, at Clovesho, to 
mortgage his property to any one he pleased, On his return 
he recovered his lands, and in a synod at Aclo devised them, 
some to Deerhurst, some to Gloucester, and some to private 
individuals, with a reversion to Worcester. Among these was 
his mothor Ceolburga, to whom he gives forty-three manentes 
at Westminster, that was in fact a monastery at Westbury, 
that she may havo as long as she lives a defence and main- 
tenanco against the Berclingas, whoever they were. Ceolburga, 
‘Abboss of Berkley, died in 805, Ethelrie appears to have 
died before her. In 824, after the death of king Cenwulf, 
the suit emerges. ‘The monastery of Borkley claimed it 
against Heaberht the bishop. It seems probable that Abbess 
Oynedritha, the daughter and heiress of Cenwulf, had some 
hand in the business. She was an unprincipled woman, had 
murdered her own brother, and had taken possession of large 
property belonging to the See of Canterbury which her 
father had confiscated.” I imagine that she must have 
succeeded to the Abbacy of Berkley on the death of Ceol- 
bunga, but this is not clear, ‘The Berkley family® were 
obliged to give up their claims, and the bishop proved his 
right by the oaths of fifiy mass priests and ten deacons at 
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‘Westminster, and others, a hundred and eighty altogether. 
The monastery of Westminster or Westbury, for which this 
contest was carried on, was afterwards repaired by Oswald, 
and became the nursery of the abbey of Ramsey. 

8. The Abbey of Wincheleomb was founded by Cenulf 
about 811, probably for his daughter Cynedritha : many years 
after tho extinction of the family a quarrel arose between 
Worcester and Winchelcomb about parts of the inheritance 
of Cenulf? Cynedritha and Balfleda her suecessor had made 
grants which wore falling in in 897; in that year duke Authel~ 
walf directed that, in order to make peace between the two 
monasteries, certain lands specified should be adjudged to 
Worcester, “pro renovatione et reconciliatione pacis.” ‘This 
is a curious glimpso into the dark : we see the Abbey of 
Winchelcomb, about which nothing else is known, rivalling 
the Cathedral as residuary legatee of the Mercian prince.t 

The Cathedral of S. Peter grew up, heedless that the 
younger sister by its side was to suporsede it and enter 
into its labours, The Abbey of 8, Mary, to which I have had 
occasion to refer so often, was founded as I have supposed 
about 747. In 770, the viceroy Uhtred gave it lands at 
Stoke,’ near Salwarp: about the same time it came in for the 
reversion of Osred,? ono of the royal family of the Hwiccas, 
and was bound thereby to pray for the soul of Aithelbald ; 
at this time Uttel, Bishop of Hereford in 793, scems to havo 
been Abbot. In 777 "Allied the viceroy procured it a grant 
at Seogesbearwo* from Offa; and another grant from the 
same king at Ductune,’ bears the same date. Berhtulf in 
the next century and the other sub-kings of Mercia follow 
as benefactors ; in 899 it appears to have had an abbot 
Cynelm ; in 929 the church is called basilica, it was already 
aiming at being the Cathedral : the last grant I find made 
specifically to 8, Petor’s is in 930 or 934. From that. time 

ll grants are made to the bishopstool without specifying 
the dedication of the church, and from 964 to 8, Mary. 
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There are many other points of interest which I should 
have been glad to go into, Fat T have alroady exceeded my 
limits, and I do not wish to go beyond the eighth contury. I 
must however mention, 1st, the synod of Clovesho in 805 ; 
there Bishop Deneberht appeared with six priests; Hyso- 
berht, abbot; Thingferth, abbot ; Pega, abbot; Freotho- 
mund, abbot ; Coenferth and Selorwd, priests. ‘Thingferth 
was Abbot of Evesham; Hyscberht, as being named, first was 
perhaps Abbot of S, Mary's; Freothomund seems to have 
been the Abbot of Westbury in 825; Pega I cannot identify. 
‘There were, however, in the diocese at the time the following 
monasteries :”— 

Berkloy, Blockley, Daylesford, Gloucester, Oliffo, 8. Michael, 
Fladbury, Evesham, Doerhurst, Hanbury, Bredon, Bradley, 
Kempsey, Pershoro, Stratford, Kidderminster, Bath, Ripple, 
Penitanham, ‘wining, Winchelcomb, Worcester, Westbury, 
Withington. 

I will only mention in conclusion that the accusation 
against Oswald of impoverishing the canons of Worcester 
in order to make way for the monks, drawn from the number 
of grants to laymen executed by him, falls to the ground 
if we examine tho rules that he has laid down for the 
tenure of the grants: they are a sort of leaseholds with ample 
provision reserved for the lords and owners. 
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NOTICE OF A DIR FoR STRIKING HELVETIAN, OR GAULISH 
GOLD COINS; FOUND AT AVENCHES, IN SWITZERLAND. 


ovo communion Dy ZBRDINAND EP ta ante 

‘Dunia the last summer, an object of most curious and 
rare description was found by a peasant at Avenches, 
anciently the chief city of the Helvetii, and situated in a 
pat of the Canton de Vaud which lies enclosed by that of 

‘ibourg. ‘The site is near the northern extromity of the 
Lake of Neuchatel, and at a short distance from the Lake 
of Morat, memorable in the eventful struggles for Swiss in- 
dependence. 

TAvenches, designated by Tacitus “ Aventioum gentis 
caput,” in his relation of its surrender to Cacina, during the 
disastrous revolutions which ensued on the murder of Galba 
(a. 69), is not mentioned by Ciesar. He speaks, howover, 
of the Tigurini, one of the four Helvetic pagi, and Aventicum 
originally appears to havo beon their chief city. In the time 
of Vespasian it became a Roman colony, Ammianus Mar- 
tollinus, who wrote towards the Inter part of the fourth cen- 
tury, mentions “ Avonticum, desertam quidem civitatem, sod 
not ignobilem quondam, ut’ cedificia semiruta nune quoque 
domonstrant.”2 Tho ruins of its amphitheatre, ‘its aqueduct, 
and the walls, which may be traced for a circuit of more. 
than five miles, still testify the ancient importance of the city 
jn Roman times. Numerous valuable inscriptions have been 
found there at various times. They have been collected by 
the learned Mommsen, in the ‘Transactions of the Ztirich 
Antiquaries® 

Tie remarkable relic recently brought to light, to which 
allusion has been made, was speedily sent by M. Gaspari, 
conservator of the Museum at Avenches, for the inspection 
of his friends at Ziirich. By his courtesy we are enabled to 

3 Tacit Hiatoria Wb, fy 68. ‘hellungen 4. Antign, Grooll, in Za- 

4 Tact Bitoni ee fbeav, oak wich vole % . 26) where notion of 
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call attention to so curious a discovery.* It is a die for 
striking the obverse of Gaulish or, more correctly speaking, 
Helvetian imitations of the gold stater of Philip IL, King of 
Macedon, This die consists of @ cylindrical block of iron, 
measuring about 1, in, in diameter, and ¢ in. in thickness, 
On one of its faces is inserted a disk of bronze, slightly 
elevated above the iron base; diameter about 14 in. The 
surface of the bronze is concave, polished, and engraved with 
a head, profile to the left, beardless, the hair in snake-like 
locks, encircled by a chaplet or diadem, (See woodcuts.) 
‘This head, in slight intaglio, appears to have been executed 
with a broad-pointed tool, producing strokes of uniform 
breadth, On the surface of the bronze, although fairly 
polished, may be perceived in the field, around the head, 
slight stria, indications of a scraping or shaving instrument 
employed in producing the concavity of the die, The iron 
portion has been corroded by rust; the bronze insertion, 
slightly patinated, is so well preserved, that it might now 
serve to produce coins as distinct, probably, in impression as 
those originally struck by the Helvetian coiner. ‘The bronze 
is exceedingly hard, indicating doubtless a comparatively 
greater proportion of tin in its composition, and its colour 
is rather lighter than that of ordinary bronze. The thick- 
ness of the disk of bronze cannot be ascertained ; the cavity 
formed in the block of iron to receive it appears somewhat 
irregular, not being perfectly circular, and the bronze has 
been firmly fixed therein by hammering around the edge of 
the disk, (See woodcuts, Tho darker shading of the sec- 
tion indicates the bronze of uncertain thickness.) This mode 
of construction is extremely ingenious. It was doubtless 
found that the bronze, when not confined by an iron collar, 
was subject to expand with use ; whilst its being dished had 
the effect of preventing the jlans, or pieces of gold prepared 
for minting, from slipping of rolling out of place, ‘The weight 
of the dio is 278 grammes. 

‘The occurrence of any implement for coining, even of com- 
paratively rocemtpariods, i very aro, end the combidation of 
bronze with iron is so singular a constructive feature, that it 
seems desirable to describe so curious a numismatic relic 














4A short notice of the die by Ds, Aug, 1862, but not accompanied by any. 
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with minutonoss of detail which may appear tedious to the 
goneral reader. No die of so remote a period as that found 
at Avenches has come under our observation? ‘There can, 
it is believed, be no doubt that the object under consideration 
‘was destined for tho reproduction of the gold coin of Philip 
IL, King of Macedon, which supplied, as is well known, the 
prevalent type of the Gaulish gold coinage. After the dis- 
astrous invasion of Macedonia by the Gauls, under their 
chieftain Belgius, in the roign of Ptolemy Ceraunus, and the 
ignominious death of that king circa 3.0, 280, the conqueror 
Drought back, it is believed, large quantities of the gold 
staters of Ptolemy's great predecessor, Philip, son of Amyn- 
tas ; they speedily passed into general currency in Gaul, and 
caused. the establishment of various mints, producing, imita~ 
tions, for the most part of very rude and uskilfalexoon- 
tion, in which it is often difficult to trace any tradition of 
the Macedonian type—the head of Apollo, with the diga on 
the reverse, It will be soon by the woodeut that the laure- 
atod head of Apollo, as it appears on the die at Avenches, 
although distinct in all its Totally prosonts no trace of the 
ideal expression or high quality of Greek art which charac~ 
terise tho admirable coinage of Philip” ‘The features are 
devoid of beauty; the hair is arranged with mechanical 
symmetry, in the conventional style occurring in other types 
of early Gaulish coinage? 

It will be obsorved that the dimensions of this dio are un- 
usually large, as compared with Gaulish coins familiar to the 
archaeologist in other countries, This ciroumstance is of 
interest in connection with the early gold coinage of the 
Helvetii, and the probability suggested by the discovery of 
the die, that at their chief city, Aventicum, the mint may have 
been established from which the currency of the pagus was 
supplied. ‘The Helvetian imitations of the gold Macedonian 
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stater appear to have been of comparatively large module ; 
in the Museum of the Antiquaries of Zitrich four gold pieces 
are preserved, found in the cantons of Lucerne, Schaffhausen, 
and Berne, identical with the Avenches dic in their large 
dimension, and in the type of the obverse, namely, the 
laureated head of Apollo. Gold coins of similar charactor 
have been found also repeatodlyatBaden (duce Helvetiorum), 
12 English miles from ‘Zivieh at Ober Winterthur (Viti: 
durum), and at several other places.® Some coins found in 
the northern parts of Switzerland are of electrum. 

‘The assertion sometimes made, that gold coins of this type 
were imported into Helvetia, is obviously erroneous ; no indi- 
cation had previously been noticed of any particular locality 
where a mint may have existed in early times, ‘The suppo- 
sition is not improbable that, amongst Gaulish gold coins of 
other types frequently found in Switzerland, some may have 
been struck at the capital, Aventicum. Strabo? assoris that 
the country of the Helveti was rich in gold; their eupidity, 
however, being excited by witnessing the great. treasure ae- 
cumulated through pillage by the Cimbri, they joined in the 
predatory expeditions of the Northmen. | Strabo names es- 
pecially the Tigurini, the tribe before mentioned as named by 
Caesar, whose chief city was Aventicum, as having taken 
part with tho freebooters. Both the Oimbri and their aux- 
iliaries were reduced to submission by the Romans, Gold is 
found in Switzerland in several localities, and in beds of 
rivers ; tho Aar and the Emmo still transport portions of the 
procious metal. In the former stream, near Bragg (Ar- 
govia), the peasantry are accustomed to wash the sands 
when the rivers havo beon swolled by heavy rains, and heaps 
of sand are deposited along the banks; in these, par- 
ticles of gold occur. Tho gold-seckors formerly used onl 
rough boards, but at the present timo frames covered wit 
woollen cloth are employed ; and a man sometimes earns as , 
much as five francs in a day. ‘The sands of the Rhine also 
contain gold, and they are washed for the precious parties 
beneath Basle, in the territory of the Grand Duke of Baden ; 
Aucats have there been coined, with inscriptions stating that 
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they are of Rhine gold It is moreover possible, as has 
been suggested, that the reputation of the golden wealth 
of the Helvetii, to which Strabo twice alludes, may have re~ 
ceived confirmation by the fact, of which evidence has 
now been adduced, that their coins were of much larger 
module than the ordinary gold currency of other Gaulish 
nations, This subject will, however, soon be placed more 
fully under the consideration of those who devote attention 
to mumismatic rescarches, A memoir on the Gaulish coins 
found in Switzerland will shortly be given by Dr. Meyer 
in the Transactions of the Antiquaries of Ziirich, Mean- 
while it may not be altogether a vain hope, that further 
excavations at Avenches may possibly bring to light the 
counterpart;—the convex moiety of the Gaulish die now 
described, and upon which the well-known Macedonian 
charioteer was doubtless represented. 





Sinoo tho forogoing particulars of w discovery of unusual interest wore 
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5 the most remarkable are those in 
Aoscribod by M. Chiubouillet in his 
rue Général des Camées,” &e. p, 541. They consist of two diew 
‘of Augustus found at Nismes, two of Tiberius, two of Nero, all 
‘and a pair, obverso and rovorse, of iron, united by shanks 
hinged together, figured in Akerman's Roman Coins, pl. 14; theso last 
‘ro of an Aureus of Constantius 1, for the Antioch mint, M, Chabouillet 
remarks that some of theso dios may have been fabricated by forgers of 
monies in ancient times, ‘Tho lato Mr. Burgon affirmed that he bad seen 
1 conical bronze die of the roverse of a coin of Seleucid king; it is men 
tioned by Mr. Poole in_ his article on Numismatics, Enoyel. Brit» There 
are thres fat bronze disks in the British Museum, apparently blanks for 
dies, having logends only without any head or subject; these, however, 
ae of questionable antiquity. Coins of the Ontisia family, having on the 
obverse a head with xoxr4, have on the reverse an anvil, hammer, tongs, 
onic object supposed to bo a die. (Figured, Akerman, Rom. Coins, 
¥.} Tho cause of the adoption of the typo of the stater of Philip by 
the Gauls appears to be this, When Philip discovered the rich gold mines of 
‘Mount Pangasum in Macodonia, ho issued statere in large quantities, and they 
ontined in tho relgns of hin snecomere tobe the prinepal geld eutreny. 
‘When Brennus plundered Greece, 2.0. 279, itis supposed ihat he brought, 
back a great treasure of these coins, and they became the gold currency of 
Gaul, The type was imitated in Inter times, and became 10 degraded a8 to 
be with difficulty recognised. ‘There is evidence that gold formerly existed 
in abundanee in Gaul and Britain, at « period when there were no mines of 
silver, and gold seems to have been the most ancient Gauliah currency. 
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ON THE TREATISE ENTITLED, «MODUS TENENDI PARLIAMEN- 
TUM,” WITH ESPECIAL REVERENOE 10 THE UNIQUE FRENCH 
‘VERSION BELONGING TO THE EARL OF WINCHILSEA, 


By THOMAS DUPPUS HANDY, Deputy Keopar ofthe Publis Records, 


‘Tum attention of historical and legal scholars cannot be 
directed to a more interesting subject of inquiry than -the 
origin and early history of our political constitution, Un= 
fortunately, however, few materials, and those of a very 
meagre character, exist for its elucidation, _ ‘The page in 
which is recorded the early history of our legislative as- 
semblies is almost blank. “The Rolls of Parliament, com- 
meneing in the 18th of Edward I.; the Petitions during 
the same reign to the king and council in Parliament ; the 
contemporary MS, entitled “Placita Parliamentaria,” or 
Pleas in Parliament, during that and the succeeding reign ; 
together with occasional and incidental notices on the Close, 
Patent, and other Rolls of the reigns of Henry IIL, Edward 
L, and Edward IL, are absolutely all the authentic materials 
we possess for the purpose. These, it is true, would be 
sufficient did we desire to compile only a parliamentary 
history of the period to which they relate. But something 
more than this is required. The student of constitutional 
history aims at carrying his investigations to an earlier era, 
He aspires to learn the jurisdiction and constitutional parts 
of our legislative assemblies anterior to the time when the 
people of England are said to have been first, roprosented 
therein, and to have formed an integral part of the legisla~ 
ture of the realm, 

‘When Jegal evidence is so scanty, and direct testimony 
altogether wanting, we must of necessity turn our attention 
to other means of information, and welcome any document 
that promises to illustrate the subject of our inquiry. 

Ttis for this reason—as belonging to the class of corre- 
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lative or cognate testimony—that the famous tract “De 
Modo tenendi Parliamontuin,” regarded by many eminent 
lawyers to be a precedent of a Parliament holden before 
the Conquest, is undoubtedly entitled to our consideration, 

‘A treatise bearing this title naturally excited attention 
when Englishmen began to pursue, with diligence, researches 
concerning the antiquities of the constitution, ‘That great 
legal luminary, Lord Chief Justice Coke, seems to have 
been the first to call public attention to it, In the discus- 
sion on the Fitz-Herbert case of privilege, he thus announced 
it from the chair of the House of Commons :—* At first the 
two Houses were all one House, and sat together by a 
precedent, which I hava of a Parliament hokdon before the 

lonquest, by Edward the son of Ethelred. For there were 
Parliaments before the Conquest. ‘This appeareth in a 
Book which a grave member of this House olivered unto 
me, which is entitled «Modus tonendi Parliamentum, ” 
And, afterwards, in his Fourth Institute (p. 12), when 
treating of the history and jurisdiction of the High Court 
of Parliament, he avows his deliberate opinion that “the 
‘Modus’ was rehearsed and declared before the Conqueror 
at the time of tho Conquest, and by him approved for 
England ; and accordingly the Conqueror, according to 
‘Modus, held a Parliament for England, as it appeareth 
in 21st Bdward IIL, p. 60. After King Henry II. had 
conquered Ireland, ho fitted and transcribed this Modus 
into Ireland in a parchment roll for holding of Parliaments 
there, which no doubt Henry Il. did by advice of his 
Tudges, being a matter of so great weight, and legal.” 

For nearly half a century the dictum of this great 
lamer does not appear to ive boon questioned. | Const 
tutional history had not been studied. Men cared not. to 
Know whether the Saxon legislative assembly had an 
established constitution, whether it had a popular form, or 
whether it had been derived from ancient German Institu- 
tions. And when Coke, as Speaker of the House of 
Commons, with his head full of his newly discovered 
“Modus,” announced to Queen Hlizabeth, in the presence 
of her assembled Peers, that “the High Court of Parliament 
is the greatest and most ancient Court within your realm ; 
for before the Conquest, in the high places of the West 
Saxons, we read of a.Parliament holden ; and, since the 
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Conquest, they have been holden by all_your noble pro- 
genitors,” he was fully credited by his Royal and noble 
audience. 

In the succeeding century, however, questions touching 
the Royal Prerogative had arisen, and ‘the rights and anti- 
quity of Parliament were frequent topics of controversy. 
Selden, Halo, and Prynne entered warmly into the disous- 
sion, More than one of the dicta of Coke wore disputed, 
and his panogyric on the “Modus” was derided. Selden 
and others were content with denying the antiquity of the 
treatise, but Prynne, who was its greatest opponent, thought 
no expression ‘too strong, no ridicule too pungent, to be 
employed against it, Relying on a text both corrupt and 
interpolated, Prynne is often contradictory and sometimes 
extremely feeble. His arguments against Coke lose much 
of their weight by reason of the acrimonious spirit he 
exhibited ; but many of them, nevertheless, are decisive 
against the reputed antiquity of the “Modus.” | He has 
however, completely failed to establish his own views on 
tho subject. The true age of the “Modus” was indeed 
so doubtful, that on one oceasion he supposes it to have 
been compiled between the 27th and B3rd years of the 
reign of Henry VI, and, at another time, thinks it was 
written after the 81st year of Henry VIII. In impeaching 
tho authority of the ireatise as a’ true exposition of the 
mode of holding Parliament in the time of the Saxons, he 
has permitted himself to be betrayed into a misconception 
of its ‘true character, He impairs the value of his objec~ 
tions to its authority by his endeavours to destroy its authen- 
ticity, not percoiving’ that a production may’ be genuine 
and yet utterly destitute of value as an exponent of facts. 

‘The deduction of Coke, who was no antiquary, and not 
always a precise logician, as to the age of the treatin, is 
manifestly erroneous, ‘The words of the proeme, from 
which he appears to have derived his opinion of its antiquity, 
clearly prove that it must have been written subsequent 
to the Conqueror’s time, inasmuch as it professes to describe 
tho manner of holding Parliaments in the reign of William 
the First, “and also in those of his successors.” There is 
nothing in the words to warrant Coke's unqualified assertion 
that he had found a precedent of a Parliament holden before 
the Conquest. It is no precedent either in the legal or 
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logical meaning of the word, but simply a narrative 
describing how certain things therein specified were done 
at various times past. A scribe writing in the reign of the 
Conqueror would doubiless be able to tell how Parliaments 
wore holden in his time, or even how they had been holden 
in the time of that monarch’s predecessors ; but it would 
be impossible for him to anticipate events, and give a de- 
tailed account of the manner in which they would be holden 
by William’s successors. The proome moreover is, in this 
respect, wholly at variance with the body of the treatise, 
thereby showing it is an addition, Tt purports to describe 
how the Parliament used to be holden before the Conquest, 
in the time of the Conqueror, and in that of his successors : 
tho “ Modus ” itself—how it ought to be holden. 

Since, then, the conclusions of these two eminent lawyers 
as to the antiquity of the “Modus” are plainly untenable, 
to what age are we to ascribe its production? With data 
so few and go indefinite as we possess, it is of course impos 
sible to pronounce a decision which shall be unimpeachable ; 
Dut inference, and evidence furnished by the treatise itself, 
will enable us to arrive at an approximation as to the date 
of its composition, sufficiently near as to satisfy us until 
something more decisive can be obtained. 

‘We may be sure it was not written later than the year 
1404, and probably not carlicr than the year 1244. 

It was not written later than 1404, since in that year— 
the sixth, namely, of King Henry IV.—a version of if suited 
to Ireland was exemplified under the Great Seal of that 
Kingdom. Besides, several copies of the reign of Richard II. 
are still extant, and one, at least, of the reign of Edward IIT. 
—nor would it be impossible to trace it to a still earlier time. 
‘The variations in the arrangement of sections, and in several 
of the phrases employed in the text of most of the MSS. 
extant, lead, indeed, to the supposition that they have been 
altered or adapted from some common and earlier exemplar. 
Tt was not written previous to 1244, since the word “Par- 
iamentum,” used in ‘the treatise, was never applied to a 
legislative assembly in England by any contemporary writer, 
‘or can be found in record before that year. With these two 
dates to limit our search, we shall be the better able to pro- 
secute the inquiry. The diocesan clergy are described 
in the “Modus” “as represented in Convocation by two 
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Procurators from each diocese. Now, unless the passage 
having reference to the subject has been interpolated, the 
text wherein it occurs must have been written after the 
seventh year of the reign of Edward I. ; because it was then 
(4.0. 1379), for the first time, the clergy were so repre- 
sented. Further, it must have been written before the 
eleventh year of the reign of Edward IIL., inasmuch as the 
only grades of nobility mentioned therein are Earls and 
Barons ; and there can be no doubt that had the titles of 
“Duke” and “Marquis” been known to the author they 
would have been alluded to by him.’ Lastly, it must have 
een written before the year 1327, as appears from the fact 
that in several MSS., as well as in the version for Ireland, 
the paragraph relating to the Knights of the Shire ends with 
these words, “ultra unam marcam per diem ;” whilst in 
others there is this addition, “at nunc per diem octo solidos 
videlicet, pro quolibet eorum quatuor solidos,” an explana- 
tion that could not have been made earlier than she year 
mentioned, because it was then that the wages of a Knight 
of the Shire for attending Parliament were fixed at four 
shillings per diem. 

Tt is hardly necessary to go farther into this question, No 
positive proof of the age of the treatise can now be pro- 
duced ; but, from the facts that have been adduced, we may 
safely assume it to have been written either at the close of 
the thirteenth or in the first quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The statement it contains that the Barons of the 
Cingue Ports were paid ten shillings per diem for their at- 
tendance in Parliament, has been strongly urged by Prynne 
against its authenticity, on the ground that the sum was 
immoderate, and higher even than the Barons of London at 
any time received. But his objection falls to the ground— 
as I have shown in the Preface to the “Modus” published 
for the Government, and need not repeat here—since the 
Barons of London in a.v. 1296—at the time I suppose the 
work to have been compiled—received exactly that sum as 
their Parliamentary wages. 

Having spoken of the antiquity of the treatise, it is not 
necessary to enter on the constitutional questions involved 
in its consideration, or to examine the source whence it was 


2 The title of Duke was frst conferred in the 11th of Bd. IIT; that of Marquis 
in tho Oth of Rich. IL 
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derived ; for to discuss these points fully, and in a manner 
worthy of their importance, would far exceed the space 
allotted to these remarks. It remains, however, to say 2 
few words on the present version. All MSS. of this treatise 
Imown, are in Latin, with the exception of that belonging to 
the Earl of Winchilsea, and which, by his lordship’s kind 
permission, is here printed. This, which is in French, and 
probably unique, is written on a parchment roll, in a hand- 
‘writing of the carly part of the XV. century. It throws 
no new light either on the history or the age of the 
treatise. The text agrees very closely with the Latin? 
and was probably translated into French for the benefit of 
some one who was not acquainted with the Latin language. 
The Roll is now preserved at Eastwell Park, Kent, with 
numerous documentary treasures, and with the collections 
formed by Dugdale for Sir Christopher Hatton, in the reign 
of Charles I, who took warm interest in the preservation 
of all historical evidences. 

Sir Simonds D’Ewes, in his Preface to the “Journals of all 
the Parliaments during the reign of Elizabeth,” states that 
he had some help from two transcripts, preserved in the 
Tower of London, of an old treatise entitled « De Modo 
tenendi Parliamentum in Anglia tempore Bdwardi flit Ethel- 
dredi.” One of these transcripts, he says, was in French, 
the other being in Latin, If D’Ewes be correct in his state- 
ment that he saw a French version at the Tower, it is 
certain that it was not a Public Record, or it would not have 
escaped the keen notice of the indefatigable Prynne, who 
was Keoper of those Records, and who had devoted so much 
time to the consideration of the treatise. Lambarde, Ryley, 
and Petyt, each of whom wrote on Parliamentary History, 
were also Keepers of the same Records, and could hardly 
have failed to refer to the treatise had it been under their 
care. Moreover, in none of the ancient Inventories pre- 
served in the Tower (and one of them is as early as the 
time of Richard IL, and another as that of Blizabeth) is 
there any reference to such a treatise, either in Latin or 
French. What then are we to conclude? That Sir Simonds 
‘D’Ewes did see a French version is not to be questioned. Is 
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it not more than probable that this French version was the 
identical Roll belonging to the Earl of Winchilsea, and was 
shown to him as a great curiosity by Dugdale, when they 
were both engaged together at the Tower in the year 1640, 
Dugdale, we know, was then working under the patronage 
of Sir Christopher Hatton (an ancestor of the Earl of Win- 
chilsea) who possessed a French version of the “ Modus ;” 
at any rate it may be stated, with certainty, that if it were 
not the MS., now under consideration, which D’Ewes saw 
at the Tower, no other is at the present day known. 

On the back of the Roll is a petition to Thomas of Lan- 
caster, the King’s son, Steward of England and Lieutenant 
of Ireland, from Richard, Archbishop of Cashel, which proves 
the Roll itself to have been written at least as early as be- 
tween the years 1406 and 1412. From this circumstance 
the Roll appears to have had some connection with Ireland, 
though it differs in some respects from the copy which is 
said to have been transmitted thither in the time of 
Henry IV., and exemplified under the Great Seal of that 
Kingdom, in the sixth year of the King’s reign, when Sir 
John Talbot of Hallamshire was Lord Lieutenant. That 
treatise, as exemplified, was, we know, in Latin, having been 
expressly adapted for Ireland ; this, on the other hand, is 
in French, and relates wholly to England. There is, how- 
ever, just a possibility that the Roll before us, which 
originally belonged to Sir Christopher Hatton, is that found 
with Sir Christopher Preston when he was arrested at Calne, 
in Ireland and had been by some skilful hand translated 
into French for the use of Sir Christopher Preston, who, like 
most of the laity in his day, may have been unacquainted, 
with Latin, This, however, is a mere hypothesis ; but it is 
founded on the fact that the phraseology has all the marks 
of having been translated from the Latin, while in the 
Latin text there is no expression or phrase which would 
lead to the inference that it had been translated from the 
French.* 


2 See Notes to the “Modus Tenendi phosy of St, Hildegard concerning the 
Pumas? printed under direction Order of Mendicants, 42 years before ite 
Gf the Commissioners of Public Records, commencement, ‘This vision may beseen, 
1848, p. xxi in Wolft Leot, Memorab. under the year 

oP Re back of the Roll is aleo 1180. ‘The Roll measures in length 
written, in a diffrent hand, the pro- 4fe Sin. by 124in, 
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ICI COMENOY LA MANERE DH TENIRE PARLEMENT. 


Tey est escript a mauere coment lo parlement de Roy denglitere ot sez 
englien estoit tenuz en temps le Roy Hdward fitz Edildrede le Roy, quele 
manere estoit rehereo par les plays sages du Roialme devaunt William due 
de Normandie eonquerow et Rey denglitere, mesmo To conquerour o¢0 
comanndant par uy prove, et en soun temps et auxi en temps de sox 
‘suceessours Roys denglitere uses. 


De sowouss, 
Le sommouns de parlement doit procedre le primere jour de parlement 
par al, jours. 


Ds Cranore. 
‘A parlement somondre et venite devont par raison de lour tenure toutz 
ct chescouns Erehevesgs Bvesq2 Abbes Priours et autres grauntex de 
clergie, queux teignent par Gountee ou Baronie par reison de ticle manere 
tenite, et nullez viendrez. si non qo lour presence et venue par autre voie 
ge par lour tenure soit requys, sicome sils soient de conseil le Roy en' lour 
presence necessario ou profitable a parlement soit dit, et a eux le Roi est 
fenuz ministrere lour eostager ot despensoz venaunt et demuraunt a le par- 
Tement ; et devaunt tiels meyndrex dechargie estre somonez a parlement 
‘mes soloit envofer sez briefs a tiels sages, prinunt qils voillent estre a soun 
parlement. Item le Roi soloit envoyer sez somons as Bschevesqs Evesqes 
et autres exemptz personez, sicome Abbes Priours Deanes et aultres persons: 
de teint egg gountjrnieins par sex manees oxempcions ct ri 
legez de parties, quils pur cheseiin denny et erchedeany denglitere par 
eaux mesmes deanes et archedeaknes ferroient eslier deux sagez covenables 
procuratours de lour propre archedeakny venire et estre a patlement a res- 
poundre supportere alowere et faire mesme eco qe toutz ct checunz dex 
personex doz dennyez ct archedeaknyer ferroient, sils ot lours toutz of 
‘ehescun person de mesmes Jes deanyes et erchedyaknyer estoient personel 
‘ment, of qo tieux procuratours viendrount oy lour garantz. ovesqez lez sealx 
de lours soveraignes duble ensealer [ensy] qls custumablement.a ticle maners 
procuratios sunt eluz [et] envoyez, de quex lettres garentz lune sexra delivre 
as clers de parlement a enrollere, et lautre demurera dovers mesme procura- 
tours ot ensy de southe cez deux maners do sommons doit tout Ja clergio 
emonez a parlement. 

















Des Lars, 

tem sommonir et venire devount et chescun Countez Barouns et Iours 
piers, cestassorer ceux ount terres et rentz a value dune Countee entiere, 
‘eestassaver vint feex de chivaliere, ehescun fee accomptez a vint liverez, qo 
fount quatre cents livers en tout, on la value dun Baronye entiere, est- 
assavoir treze fees et la teiree partie dun fee dun chivalere, et chescun fee 
accomptez a vint livers, que forme en tout qatre centex marex ; et nullez 
‘meindrea leyes ne devont estre sommonez ne venire a parlement par reisoun 
de Jour tenure, si noun que Jour presence par autre cause soit profitable ou 
neoestaire a parlement, et donges deux doit fait estre sieome est dite dez 


4 Probably for—ou; the eorsspondiog passage in the Latin Mudus gives “vel.” 
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meyndrez du clergie, quex* par reisoun de lour tenure ne sount tenuz de 
venire a parlement. 


Dx Banouss ve Orsx ronrz. 

Item ley Roy enlat envoer ses briefs o le gardeyne do lex Cyak parts 
‘ail feroit eslier de chescun porte par mesme le porte deux oovenabler et 
sagez barouns a venire a parlement, a respoundre supporter alowere et faire 
fnesmo ceo qo feroientlour baronyes ul] tour ot chetcune personeiment 
illooges estoient, et qo tielx Barouns viendroient ove lour garantz dez lez 
communes sealz de loar porter double ensealez, ensy ails soient 1 c00 
custumablement esluz attornez et envoiex par lourz Baroayes; dez quex 
garantz Ime serroit livere as clero de le parlement, et lautre a remeindre 
dovers mesmez le Barouns dez ports, eyauntz eounge de le parlement gant 
5 doront depart; ot donge salient avoir bref do Ia gaunt sale diwet 
‘8 Gardoyne de lez Cynk portz ils ferroit tielx Barouns aver reisonablez 
-eostagez et lour despensez de communalte de lour port, de le primer jour 
ils vers le parlement alerount tange le jour qils « lour propre reviendrount, 
et qo expresso mencioun soit faite en Is dite brief de 1a demurge qils ferroient 
ale parloment, ot de lour gils vendroient et avoient conge a retourner; et 
{jadi soloit estre fait mencioun en le brief quant tiels Barouns deveroient 
{prendre de ticlx communaltez par le jour, cestassaver ascunz plus ascuns 
meyndre solone labilite et honeste ot regarde dez persones ; ot ne soloit 
‘eatre mys pur deur Barouns par le jour aultre xx.'s. eant rogard a lour 
demourge travaillez et despeasez, et no soloient tielx despensez estre mys 
en certayne par le court pur ascunz personez ensy esluz et envoiez par lez 
‘communalteez, si noun lour persones estoient honestez et soy bien eyantz 
cn le parlement. 











Dz crvareas vez Countsez. 

Item le Roy soloit envoier sez briefs a touts lez viscountez denglitere, 
.qils ferroient eslier cheseune de soun Couatee dieux chivalers covenablez 
Thonestez et sagez, a venire a soun parlement, en mesme Ja manere qe dit 
eat de Baroms de Oynk portz, et de lour grauntez en mesme Ia manere, 
cing pur lez despencez de deux chivalers dune Countee ne soloit esire mys 
aultre tne mare le jour. 








Dz Bonezvs. 

En moime la manere solo et devoit estre envoies as Baillifs et prodoms 
des Burgois, qils de soy et pur soy eslirent deux covenables honestez et 
sagez Bargeis, a vonire et estre a parlement le Roy en mesme la manere 
ge dit est de citeseins ; eins deux Bargeis ne soloient prendre pur Jour 
desponsez pur un jour oultre x.s., et a ascune temps outre demy mare, et 
‘c00 soloit estre taxce par le courte solone la quantite et poer de le Burgoiez 
ct solone Ia honeste de persones envoiez. 


‘Dz rmivowatx ouencs Ds PaRtEMENT. 

Deux elerez. principals de Je parle (sic) parlement seeroit en le myliea 
dez Justices, queux enrollerount communes plees bosoignez de parlement ; et 
fait assayer qe mesmez deux clerez ne sount subigeit a qecongex Justicer, 


2 The scribe hat hero written—qiuex, but the coutraction over the initial Jeter 
may be considered redundant. 
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‘ot nest aseune Justice denglitere on parlement, et nomt (sic) par soi recorder 
‘en parlement [si] noun novelle pofara caux soit assiguo et done en parlement 
gar Ie Roy et lez piers du parlement, sicome quant ils ovesges autres 
Fuiters do Parlement sount assignez oier ct examiner et terminer ascunez 
peticiouns et querelez en le parlement monstrez. Einz sount mesmez 
Goux clerez satinz meisnea subigiz al Roy et soun parlement en commune, 
si noun serroit un Justice ou deux atseignes a eux examiner et amendre 
Jour enrollementz, quant lex piers do parloment sount asseignez ior et 
fexamiuete ascunez peticions eapecialment par soi; donge come ils serront, 
‘une voillaunee et dune acorde en lour jagement a rendre sur tielx peticions 
rehercerount les peticiouns et lez. proges sur eaux eies [et] tendront Jour 
jugement en ploin parlement. Et mesmos les rolles soiont en la tresorie 
evaunt le parlement soit departics, ensi qon cheseune manere mesme lez 
rollez cient en Ia tresorie devaunt processe de parlement ent, salve a 
mesme lez clerez le transcript en countrerollement sils Je voillent avoir. 
Be mesmer deux clerez, si noun ils soient on autres officer ove le Roy ot 
preignent de Tuy fees onsi qils (sic) qils purrount ent honestement vivre, ils 
prendront do Roy par le jour une mare pur Jour despensez, par oweles 
Yoreiouns, si noun ils sofent a Ie tablo lo Roy, et donges ils prendront 
ultre lour table forsqe deux marez par le jour par owelex porciouns, par 
tout le parlement. 




















De_ ome ouens os Pantmxeyr. 
Lo Roy doit usiuerepnk clr anges ot pprover, dune lo primer, dit 
ainistror ot server Bvesqes, et Ie scounde a lex procuratours de clergio, ot 
Je tierce as Counteos et Barons, le qart as chivalers de Counteez, le quint 
as citescins ot Burgus; et chesoun dez ditz clorez, ai noun ils soit ove Je 
Roy [et] preigne de luy ticle feo ou tiels gagez quil purroit honestement 
‘vivre, il prendra de Roy parle jour deux souldes, si noun ils soient a le table 
Te Ray, et sils sount a le table le Roy donges prendrount xij. d. par le 
jours queux_escriverunt lez dubitaciouns et responses queux yferrount 
Roy et le parlement, ot serrount a lours conseils en goquonge lieu qils eux 
‘youdrount avoir, et come ils ne sount ovcupies aide tout les clerez principale 
a enrollere, 








Des cAsns BT JUGEMENTZ DOUTOUSES, 

Come brige douto ou dure case de pees ow de guerre aveigne en le 
Royalme ou par de hors, cel cas soit dit ot reherce en escript on plein 
parlement, of soit treto et despute ilooges parentre lex piers du parlement, 
et si busoigno soit enjoigne par le Roy ou depar le Roy, et sii ne Roy y ne 
soit a cheseim dogroc de piors qe chescun aleit par soi, et soit cel cas livere a 
Jour elere en escript, et en ceriayne lieu ferrount rehereer devaunt eaitx cel 
cas, ensi qils ordeignent et eousiderent parentre eux en quele meillour et juste 
tnaere proeade[r]purrount on coli es i como per I persun To Raya 
Jez. personez de loar mesmes et pur sez‘ personez deux pur quellis personez 
‘eux sount presents, voudront devaunt Dieu respondre, et lour respouneez ot 
avisements ferrount reporter en eseript, qo tontor lours respounsez conseillen 
et avisementz ent oiez solone Je meillour et pluis sain eonseille soit procede, 
et ou nomemont la pluis greyndre partie de parloment se accorde, si come 
il sot par diseorde parentre le Roy et lex autres graundeos, ou parentre 
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Jez graundeex, Ia peer du roialme soit enfermes ou Ie pople on le pais, ensi 
quil avys a Roy et a soun conseil ge soit en esploit, qe tiele boscigue soit 
tretee et amende par eonsideracion do touts lez piers de soun roialme; ove si 
par guerre lo Roy et le Royalme soit troublez, ou si dure cas aveigne 
evatnt le Chaunceller denglitere, ou dare jngement soit a rendre devaunt 
Tustices, ow a[u]ire eas semblable, ot si par aventure en tiels deliberaciouns 
touz ou nomement la greindre partie acordere ne purrount, donges le Counte 
Seneschalle le Counte Constable et le Counte Mereschall, ou deux de eux, 
vynt et eynk personez de toutz piers de Roialme, eestassaver deux Evesqes 
et trois procuratours pur tout la clergie, deux Counter et treis Barouns eynk 
chivallers dez eounteez cink eeteseins et eynk burgeys, qe fount vynt ot 
oynk, purrount eslier de lour mesmez dusze et condiseeudre en eaux, et ils 
dusze ¥. [et] eondescendre en eur, et ils sis ungore treys et eondiscendre en 
‘ean, ef ils treys on pluis poy qe lour mesmez ne purrount condiseendre, fi 
non par licenee da Roy, et si le Roy vorroit eonsentire ils treis purrount 
fen deux, et de eur doux lune puet en lautre condiscendre, et ensi au 
darreyn estera soun ordenance sur tut le parlement; et ensi eondiscendant 
‘a vint et a eynk persone tange a une soule persoun, si noun le greindre 
nombre acordere purroit ot ordeigner, a darrain une soule persone, si come 
ilest dit, par toutz ordeigneroit, quel Evesqe* soi mesmnez discorder ne purroit; 
salve le Roy et soun conseil gis tiels ordeignementz depuis ils serront en 
esctitz examiner et amender purront [si] faire scient et voidroient, ensi qe ceo 
‘cit illoeqes adonges on plein parlement et ne my derere le parlement. 











‘De LoNDRE DE LA LIVERANCE DEZ nOsoIGNEZ DE PantexeNr. 
‘Lez bosoignez pur queux le parlement est devont estre liverez solone la 
Kalendarie et le parlement, et solone lordre de peticiouns liveres et afflez, 
nulle regard caunt a qeconge persone einz ge premerment ferroit; en la 
Kalendarie del parlement serront remembres toute bosoignez de le patlement 
soulz tiel ordre; le primer jour guerre, si guerre ne soit, et dautrez 
oscignes lez personez le Roy et Roigne et de lour enfants touchauntz ; le 
seconde jour eommunez bosoiguez du Royalme, sicome de lois a establere 
fencountre defautz de leis originelx et executories dampnis jagement rendutz, 
‘qe lez sount lez pluis communes busvignes ; le tieree jou ferrount remem- 
rer singles bosegns, et co elone lore den Slcsx der ptisiun, 
est dite. 





‘Dax souns Br nocess De t= Panuexest. 

Le parlement ne doit estre tenuz en dymengez eins cheseune autre 
jour, horspris par tout voie treis jours, cestassaver, le jour de toutz seintz, 
loz ‘almez, ot de la Nativite de seint Johan Baptistre, ot puet estro tenuz 
tt doit chescun jour commencer a Ia my houre de Pryme, a quel houre le 
Roy est tenuz estre en parlement, [et] touts les piers du Royalme, et 
ddevoient tenire Ie parlement on lieu appert; en autres seyntz jours le 
yarlement doit eommencer al houre de Prime pur divine service. 








De A sanens pe Pancewext. 
En primes monstre la fourme en quel manere ot on quel temps chesoun 
somouns du parlement doit estre fait, et qi venire devatint par somons, ot 


5 he correct reading should probably be—ovesge—as appears by comparison 
swith the Eatin Modus; “eum go fpen discordare non potest” 
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qi noun ; secundarie gi sount qi par reisoun de lour officez venire devaunt 
ft estre sont tenuz par tout le parlement sanz somoune, dount il est a 
considerer qe deux prneipalx cleroz de parlement esluz par le Roy et soun 
‘eonseil, et autres clerez secoundaries de quex et de lour offices serra dit depuis 
especialment, et le priuefpal eriour denglitere ovesqe sez. south criours, ot 
Je. principal ‘huyssher denglitere, quelx deux offices, cest adire, lofice du 
cerioure ef huyssher, soloient a une et mesme chose appartenite; eeux officers 
sount tenuz estre en le patlement le primer jour. 

‘Le Chauncellere dengliterre et Tresorer Chamberleyns et Barouns de 
Teschekere Justicez et touts cleroz et chivallors du Roy aux evesqe® les 
sergeauniz de ley quex sount du consoil le Roy sount tenuz estre en le 
parlement le secunde jour, si noun ils eient excusacioun reisonable, et sils 
he purrount y estre donges devount envoyere bones exeusaciouns. 





La coumyseuesr ver, Pantaxzsr, 

Le Rey serra, on my licu do Ia groyndre bank, ot il est tenua estre 
primerment en le parloment le vj jour, ot soloient lez Chauncellere Tre- 
sorer et Barouns de leschekiro et Justicox recordere defuuter faitz en le 
parlement south lordre qensuit ; le primer jour serrount appellex Burgeys 
6t Coteseins de tout Englitere, a gel jour si lex Burgeys ne veiendrount le 
Burghe serra amercio a cents marcz ot In Cite a cent livers ; Ie secunde 
{jour serrount appollez lez chivalers dez Countees de tout Englitere, a quel 
Jour sils ne viendrount le Countee de oy ils sount serra amercie a contz 
liveres ; ot Ie tiereo jour serront appellex Jes Barouns de Cynk ports, et 
depuis autres Baronex, et depuis Countess ; dount si lez barouns de Cynkx 
ports ne vyondrount 1a Baronie de qoi ils sount serra amercie a cents 
mares, et Counte a cents livers, ct en mesme Ja manere serra fait dex 
‘qeux Sount piers as Countez et Barouns, costassaver, ils qount torre et 
rentes a la yalue dun Countee ou dane Baronie, si come il est avauntdit en 
Je title de somouns ; le qarteo jour serrount appellez. lez, procuratours de 
clorgie et sls [ne] viendrount lours Evesqes serrount amercies pur chescun 
Erchedeakenic qi fait defait a centz marcz; le quint jour serrount appellez, 
Deanez Priours Abbez Evesges, et sils ne viondrount chescun Erchevesqe 
serra amercie ac. Ii, cheseun Evesge qo tiont une Barounie entiere a 0. 
marez ; en mesme la manere des Abbex Priours et aultrez, 

‘Lo primer jour doit estro fait proclamacioun primerment en Ta sale ou en 
Je Monsire ov en autre lieu apiert ou le parlement serra tenuz, et de puis 
appertoment en la Citee ou la vile, que toatz ceaux qe peticiouns et querelle 
Acliverer Yoidrount a Jo porloment, qils enx deliverount de le primer jour de 
porlement tange en oynk jours prochoinement ensuauntz. 











De ta ynepicactous pet, Paniewmyr, 

‘Une Brehevesge ou un graunt clore sage et de bele parlaneo esluz par 
eschevesqe de Is provynce en quele le parloment sorra tenuz doit prechier 
‘un de lez eynk primers jours de parlement et en presence de Roy, et 20 
qaunt le parlement seira pur groindro partic assomblez ; et en soun 
sermoun ensuiant amojgner a tout le parlament qils ove luy Dieu humble- 
ment supplient et luy honurent. pur le pees et tranquillite du Roy et del 
Royalme, si come ils serra dito pluis especialment en le title suyant de la 
predicacioun # le parlement. 


* Sie, probably for—oveage. 
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Dr ta rnoworeuewr Det Pantewest. 

De puis Ia predicacioun doit le Chauncellere denglitere ou le chief Justice 
denglitere, cestassaver celuy qi tient plees devaunt le Roy, ou autro 
Tastice eovenable honest et de beal par ‘ou cleroz par mesmes lez 
Channcellere et Chief Justice esluz, monstrer lez causez de parlement, ot 
primerment en general et en especial esteaunce, ot en fait assaver ge touts 
do parlement qeconges ils soient quant ils enparlerunt esteierount, hospris 
le Roy, ensi qe touts de le parlement purrount cier celuy qi parle; et sil dit 
‘obscurement oa bas parle il dirra autrefoits et parlera pluis en haut, ou un 
antre parlera pur luy. 





Dz ra pantavyoz pv Ror aPaes 12 PROMOTEMENT, 

‘Le Roy apres le promotement por le parlement doit prier clerez et lais 
en nominaunt toutz lours degreez, eestassaver Erchevesyes Evesqes Abbes 
Priours Erchediakenes procuratours et autres de clergie, Countez Barouns 
Ghivalers Citeseins Bo[+]geys et autres laiez, qils diligentement studiousment 
et curment travaillerunt atretere et deliverer busciguez de parloment, si 
come ceo pluis principalment estre endenderount (sic) et senterount, primer- 
ment & la volunte Dieu, et depuis al a (sic) honour et proft du Roy et lour 
mesmez. . 


‘De tansexce pu Ror pz 12 Pancexexr. 

Le Roy est tenuz par tout voie estre personelment en le parlement, si 
noun il soit detenuz par corporale malease, et donges il poct tenire sa 
chambre, ensi qil ne gist par do hors la manere ou nomement la ville ou 
parlement est tenuz; et dounges doit envoier pur xij. persones dez. greindres et 
millours qeux sount somouns (sic) a le parlement, cestassaver deux Evosqes 
deux Counter deux Barouns deux Chivalers de Countess doux Citeseins et 
deux Bargeis a voier sa personne et © tesmoigner soun estate, et doit en 
Jour presence committre a lerchevesge de la lieu le Seneschal et soun chief 
Tustice qils onsomble et chescune par soy commenserount le parlement en 
soun noun, eiauntz en lour commissioun expresse mencioun a ceo de cause 
de labsence, qo chose doit suffir ot monstrer lautres grauntz et noblez de 
parlement ovesqe notorie tesmoignes de xij. piers; et la enuso est gar 
clamour et mummure soloiet estre en parlement pur labsence le Roy: ear il 
est chose perilous et damageouse a tout le communalte de le parlement et 
auxi le Royalme, qaunt le Roy fuist absente du le parlement, et ne s¢ doit 
absontier, ne poct si noun sullement en ence suisditz. 






‘Dz uirox 2t sessrouss Ex = PARLEMENT. 

Primerment, si come il est dite, sefe]tra le Roy en my lieu de la greindre 
Bank, on sa partie dextre seora lercheresge de Caunterbirs, et en sv parti 
sonesire seera lerchevesye devwik, (sic)” et apres ordcignement Evesqes Abbes 
Priours tout voie par tiele lyne parentre lez degrez suisditz et lours liewx, 
ensi qe nulle seora si noun parentre sez piers, et a cco veor est tenuz Ie 
Seneschal denglitere, si noun le Roy verroict um autre a ceo assiguer; et a 
pee dextre du Roy seerunt lez Chameeller denglitere et sex compaig- 
nouns et Jours clerez, quelx sount de le parlement ; et  soun peo senestre 





7 Probably fur—devermik, i. ¢ York, the mark of contraction having accidentally 
‘been omitted. 
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seerount les Trosorer Chaumberlayns ot Barouns de lescheker Justico(s] del 
‘Banko ot Jour clerez, si ascunz soiei(n]t de Je parlement. 





‘De mm Horsemen ax up Pantexsyr. 

‘Le principale huissher en parlomont estera de deins lo greund huys del 
Monster sale eu aultte liow eu le parlement est tenuz, et gardera lo huys 
censi qo nulle entrera le parlement si nou eclay qe suyt doit a parlement, 
fou aetea appelle pur busoigne quil pursuern en lo parlements ot il ost 
basoigue qe celuy huissher eit conusaunee dex persouez qeux entrer devount, 
i que nulle soit disturbe de soun entre qi a Te parlement estre est tenuz, et 
fealuy huissher poet et doit, si busoigne soit, avoir plusours huisshours de 
southo Iny. 








De onroun op Pantzaent. 

Lo erfoure del parlement esteera par dehors e huy de parlemont, et le 
huissher luy monstera sox clamaciouns, et le Roy scilet envoier sez sergenunts 
darmet a esteiar par graunt espace et par dehors le huys do le parlement, 
ot a gardor le huys, onsi qe nulle empressiouns ne noise serrount faitz en- 
tour Je huys, par qeux le parlement purroit estre desturbez, sur peyno do 

prise de Jour corps; car du droit Te huys de parlement ne doit estro 
tlogo einz par huisshours et lex sergeantz darmez et gardez, 





‘Da rex PARLAUNOS QE steIBROUNT =x PARLEMENT, 

Touts Yer piers de le parlement seferount ot mul esteira mais quaunt it 
plarjlera, ets il pfarllers, ensi quo chesoun de parlement luy pura ofer; ot 
Zul entrera le parlement, si noun par um soul huys, ct toutz lex parlauntes 
fstolorount a qeconqe temps ils parlerount aseune chose qe doit estre 
delivere par Ie parlesient, et Ia eanso ost quls serrount oiez de lez piers; 
car touts les piers sount Juger ot Justices. 


Daw ate tm Roy. 

Lo Roy ne soleit demaundere aide do soun Royalme mais pur guerre 
estoount ou pur sez filer a marier, et donges devount ticlx aidez estro 
demaundes en plein paclement et estro doliverez en escript a chescun degre 
de lex piors de le parlement soi consenterount et en escript estre responnezs 
ot fait assaver qe a ticlx aides estre grauntea il buscigue ge touts piers 
do le parlement soi consonterount ; ot fait a entendre qe deux chivalers qo 
sount'vonuz a Te parlement pur wn Counte aient pluis graunt vois en le 
parloment, ct en grauniaunt et countredinunt, que les pluis grauntz Countees 
Aonglitere; et en mesme la manere lez procuratours de elergie dun Evesqo 
sient pluis graunt vois en le parlement, ils touz soient accordez, qe levesqo, 
ft eco en touz chosex qelex # le parlement devont esire grauntez.ou deniez; 
‘ot ceo appiert ear le Roy puct tenire parlement ove Tn communalte de soun 
Roialne saumz Byesqes Countez et Berouns, si ens soit qils soient somouns 
a le parlement, ef si mul Evesqe Counto ou Baroun a sez somouns viendra, 
ar jadis nestoit Bvesqe ne Counto ne Baroun, et ungore adonges lez Rois 
tenutent lour patlement eins en autre manere est? en eountre ; ear si lox 
communaltez de clergic et lnyex estoient somouns a le parlement, si come 





# siz, but er, and in the context, ex? Si, poatblyfor—et, 
should probably be read—ou. 4 e 
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de droit ils deverount, et pur ascunes certeinz cause venire ne voidroient, 
si come ils discerent ge le Roy eaux ne governeroit com il deversit, et 
‘assigneroient especialment en queux articlez eux ne governersit, a donges le 
arlement serroit pur nul ; et si ungore ensi serroit ge toutz Erchevesqes 
Bresqes Countes et Barouns et touz lez piers ou le Roy estoient presentz, et 
pur cco il est busoigne et toutz chosex queux devouot estre graunter faite 
affirmes ou donez par le parlement, qils soient graunteez par eommunalte 
de le parlement quele de trois degrees, cestassaver de procuratours de 
clergie chivalers de Countez et Burgeys, quelez representent tout le coui- 
munalte denglitere, et ne mye de lez grandez, car cheseun de eux est 
cat (sic) pur sa propre persone en le parlement et ne mye pur chescun autre, 


‘Dr ux pevantmn Ds ue PaRLeMEst. 

Le parlement ne doit departire quant ascun peticioun est pendaunt nyent 
discuste, ou ameyns a quelle mull respounce ne soit determines ; et si le 
Roy fait le contrarie il est perjurs; et mulle soul de touz lex piers de Je 
yerlement post no doit departir do ls periment si non let congo do 

y et de toutsz ex piers, et ceo en plein parlement, et qe de tiel eonge 
soit fait remembrance en lez rollez de le parlement ; et si ascunz dex piers 
duraunt le parlement soit a melease, sige (sic) la parlement venir ne purra, 
adonges deins le ticree jour envoiera a sez executours a Je parlement, a 
quel jour sil ne veindra soient envoies a lay deux de sez piers a veier et 
teamoigner sa malad e, et si ysoit suspeccioun soient sez deux piers jureez 
gils ent dient verite; et si compicrt qil soi feigne soit amercie come pur 
defaute, et sil ne soi feigne a donges il attornera ascun sufficiant devaunt 
eux a estre pur luy a le parlement sil vervit, car sain ne puct estre excuse 
si soit de sayne memoris. A le departier de le parlement ensi doit estre 
use, primerment doit esire demaunde et erie en apert en le parlement, ou 
de deinz le pallyse de parlement, si soit aseun_qi deliveroit peticioun a le 
parlement, a quel peticioun ungore ne soit fait respounce; et si nul recrie il 
fet a supposere qa a (sic) chescun est fait medicine, on nomement solone cco 
ge poet estre de droit est responce, et adonges primerment, cestassaver 
qant nulle ysoit qi peticioun devercit, cellui temps ne recrie nous devons 
conge a le parlement. 

















De uex maxsommrrz wiz Reconvez oz Pantexest. 

Les clers de Je parlement ne deverount a nulli stranseript (sic) ne pro- 
cease eins ceo deliverent a chescun gi coo demaunde, et prenderount pur 
dys lynez denier,! pur arenture yserra fait foy de nounposr, en quele eas ils 
riens ne prendrount: lex Rollez de parlement entiendrount en largesse 
E pouts; eto parlement serra tents en gol iu dele Reialme gil plerra 


‘De tex DEOREEZ DE LEZ Prens DE Pa(n)LEMENr. 

Le Roi est chief de parlement commenciounri (sic)? et fyne de mesme le 
parlement, et ensi il ne ad piere en soun degre et de le Roy soul est le primer 
degre; [le secunde degre] est de lez Erchevesges Evesges Abbes ot Priour 
par Baroun ie]s tenauntz; Te tierce degre est a lez procuratours de clergie 











1 A word seems hare man Impotenti," p47. 
: ne.” Compare tho 7 Pomily fie—ommencement—com- 
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Je quart dogre ost de Countez Barouns et aultre grauntz gontilez tenaunts 
‘ala value de Countee et Barovie, si come il est avauntdit en lo title dex 
Taioa; le quint degre ext de Chivalers dez Counter; le sisme? lex dictea eynk 
dogreys ; apres le Roy soit absont et nyntmeyner ils toute sofent par 
‘resonatlez somouns do parlement gariz, nientmeynz le parlement est jogyez 
estre playn, 








‘Tho following petition is endorsed ino contemporary hand upon the 
Roll:— : 
A ranerurssivsr ssioxon Troms nx Lawoastae, vine uz Roy, 
‘SENESCHAL DENGLITERRE BT LIEUIBNAUNT DINLANDR. 


Suppl roste eratou, Bishar pr ls grnc, de Dieux lerchevesge de 
Casselle, qe vous please de vostre tresgraciouse seignurie luy graunter licens 
poste scigour lo Roy par trter et enpaslet (va) ove Lioiez enemyes nostre 
scignur le Roy, et ove lez Bnglicz rebelx feloms* ouutlagex et autres 
‘alfesours deins la terre dtlande, et loz al paes nostre dicte seignur le Roy 
rofoarmer, et true et salve condut as ditez Trroiez euemies felouns 
ouutlages’ et malfesours manger boier et autres maneres doz. vitailles, 
Gurant la diote true ot perlement, donor ; et ge le dicte suppliant hommes, 
fi bien (a] ehival ome apeo, ei bien Englies rebelx come inroiex enemiex, 
‘ome felouns et ouutlager kernes Inrrons et autres malfesours on le marchos 
dex dioter Countoez en recistants dex Inroiez enemiez et Engliex rebolx 
felouns outlagez et autres malfesours, es dietez parties et sur lez costagez lo 
dicte suppliatnt et sez tenaunts, demesme purra retenir, et a eux manger 
oier et autres vitaillez drasez Engliez chivalx armour cedl fere et touts 
vitailez ot merchandizis pur lour gages et retenue en ler ditz marchis 
purra doner, nient obstantz qe les ditz enemies et Englisen rebolx felons 
‘Ouutlagez of autres malfesours soient ouutl(a)gex on Jez Countees nostre 
seignur le Rey ou en ascune autres Countees, saunz estre enpeches de 
nostre seiguur le Roy sex heirs et ministres qeeonges en tomps avenire, 
agcuns estatatz on ordinauncer sex (sic) acontrarie ent faitz nient obstanta 5 
pur Dieu et en coure de charite, 











® Some words aro dowboss hero emlt- Lieutenant and Connell to gennt an ex: 
ted, Compare tho Latin Modus, p.25; omption. Mr. Graves thinks that the oll 
Ai gextas de elvibun eb bugonsbua; ob Was brought over inthe time of Thomas 
ita est Paslamentuma ex nox gradibun” of Lancastar’s Lieutanancy ; ond, when 
“The Rev, Jatnes Graves haa favoured the potition eame before the Counc it 
nut with the following observations Tt was temporncly endoreed upon it, until 
‘wag treatonsble by statute topacloy with, it could. be regularly enrolled on the 
{0 boy and wll, oF give aid fo Trish ene Council Roll, Many such petitions are 
tied or English rebels ia Ireland, The found on the unique Councll Roll, 10 
diocese of Canbel being at thet period in- Rich, 
{ated with both clues, the Archbishop Siz; thereis, however, line through 
found it necessary to petition the Lord the—I~indiating some contraction, 





Procecdings at Meetings of the Archacological Enstitute. 
June 6, 1862. 


Lord Tarsor pz Matamme, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 


‘The special subjects proposed for illustration, in the series of occasional 
exhibitions of works of ancient and medizal art, were on the present ocoa- 
sion Enamel and Niello, The President, in opening the proceedings, 
expressed satisfaction that it had proved practicable, throagh the generous 
support and confidence which the Institute had invariably experienced, to 
bring together a colleetion so valuable ond instructive in its classification 
1s that now submitted to inspection. Lord Talbot viewed such a result 
‘with pleasure and surprise, at a moment when the display of medieval and 
renaissance art, lately opened at the South Kensington Musoum, had amassed 
such a precious collection of all that the realm could produce most costly 
and recondite in every department of medieval taste, Whilst it was gratify 
tng to ezperianes i 69 shakad a manner the Wherliy with whieh hee 
resent purpose had been promoted, it must be beyond measure gratifyi 
{oral prone to erosive, i the assemblage of beautfl ejects now before 
them, the renewed proof of Her Majesty’s gracious consideration in enrich- 
ing that series with the Lennox Jewel, one of the most precious objects in 
‘the royal collection, both as regards its historical and its artistic value 
‘The Society would recognise with deep gratitude the gracious encourage 
ment thus conferred on their endeavors, which haa been heretofore favored. 
with the patronage of the lamented Prince Consort. 

‘A memoir on the Art of Niello was then read by Mr. Eowoxn Warsnrox, 
F.5.A. This valaable monograph will shortly be published in this Journal, 

‘A general essay on the history of the Art of Enamel, chiefly in expla- 
nation of the extensive series exhibited, was then read by Mr. Albert Way, 
who offered a brief sketch in continuation of the observations given in 1 
Journal, vol. I. p. 155. In adverting to the occurrence of any example 
of true ling amongst the nations of antiquity, and especially the 
Bagyptinns, he read the following valuable information received a few days 
previously from one who is profoundly and practically versed in all the 
interesting questions connected with ancient works in the precious metal 
Signor Castollani:— My opinion is that the Grocks and Etruseans did 
decidedly enamel gold jewels occasionally. Irrefutable specimens of ancient 
gold enameled ornaments exist in the collestions of Europe; for instance, 
the Greek crown in the Csmpana collection is enameled, Ear-rings, with 
enameled swans, were found at Vulei. M. B. Rothschild, of Paris, pos- 
sesses an ear-ring with a white enameled cock, of the most archaie Ktrusean 
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style, Tlately purchased a Greek necklace and bracelet found at Alexan- 
dia in Bgypt, both of which are enriched with elegant enameled. desig: 
‘These beautifal ornaments are in the Kensington Museum, The prevailing 
colors are pale opaque blue and green, but Ihave seen frequently em- 
ployed avich green transparent enamel. ‘These enamels are all afixod to 
{he metal by heat. M. Labarte, a very competent judge, said, on, seeing 
tmy neoklace at Paris a few months ago, that the question whether the 
‘ancients had known the art of enameling on gold was lienceforch undeniably 
decided in the affirmative. I could mention other examples of existing 
fneient enameled jewels. Generally tho Greeks and Romans appear to 
have used enamels in filagree cloizonnés designs; a circumstance which 
recalls forcibly to my mind the traditional Chinese and Indian practice in 
the art of enameling.”” 

Tn a rapid sketch of the transition from the process technically termed 
champlové, or en taille @’épargne, to which his former observations almost 
‘relusiely related, Me. Way endeavoured to point out in the sories exhibited, 
tho exemplification of the various progressive changes which have been so 
well defied aud charactorised by Mr. Franks, in his preliminary Treatise 
‘ocompanying the Section of Glass and Enamel, in the sumptuous Il ustrated 
momorials of the Manchester Exhibition, by’ Mr. Waring. ‘Tho elas 
fication of medizval enamels, which often present very slight variations in 
the process and manipulation employed, has moreover been greatly elucidated 
by the accomplished Conservateur of the Mediceval treasures in the Louvre, 
ML. De Laborde, His notices of the enamels in the museum at the Louveo, 
‘and the accompanying Glossary, are invaloable manuals for the student of 
tho section of art under consideration. ‘To Mr. Franks we are indebted for 
inviting attention to the characteristic features which distinguish the earlior 
enamels of Germany, produoed probably near Cologne, from the works of 
Limoges, with which, until very lately, they had been confounded. The 
‘most striking German examples in England are the so-called erosier of 
Rageniroi, bishop of Chartres, now at Goodrich Court, and the covered 
ciborium in possession of Mr, Bruce of Kennet, figured in the Catalogue of 
‘the Museum formed at the mooting of the Tnstitote in Edinburgh. In the 
thirteenth oentury, the goldsmiths of Sienna and the north of Italy or 
hated che booaifal application of transparent color to chased desigas in 
low relief, designated by De Laborde, emaus de basse taille, Amongst 
painted enamels, those of Venice, of which a charming example from Mr. 
Rohde Hawkins’ collection was pointed out, may take precedence, whilst 
‘a few rare examples indicate that the process was applied at an carly 
period in Italy to works of highor artistic character as pictorial composi- 

It took, howerer, its chief development at Limoges, towards the 
later year of tho teenth eontury, and it has been suggested. with rauch 
probability that the remarkable renewal of the art of Limoges, at that 
time, may hare been mainly promoted by the skill with which gla 
painting was practised there at the period. Mr. Franks has proposed a 
convonient distribution of the numerous painted enamels of the School of 
Limoges :—l. The early sizle, 1475 to 1530; the use of small spangles 
‘or pailletes, glazed over with transparent colors, is mostly prevaleut at 
this period ; the designs are usually characterised by a Flemish appearance, 
and resemble illaminations. 2. ‘The fine style, 1530 to 1580, which 
doubiless owed its superiority to the influence of Italian art. Vivid 
colors and paillettes were abandoned, and the works of this period 
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are mostly painted in grisaille, with slightly colored tints. The Penicaud 
family, Leonard Limousin,—the greatest. of French enamelers, Pierro 
Roymond, Pierre and Jean Courtois, and Jean Court dit Vigier, are 
amongst those who established the Buropean celebrity of the School of 
Timoges 3. The minute style, to about 1630, a period of elaborate finish 
‘and glittering effects, produced by the aid of foil glazed with trans 
parent hues, as practised by Susanne Court, the artists named Limousin, 
ho may have been kinsmen of the great Leonard, and several others 
whose productions are atill highly valued. 4. The Decadence, to the 
lose of the manufactory in the eighteenth century. The well-known 
productions of the Nouailhers and the Laudins rarely rise above medio- 
rity, although oceasionally even at this late period may be traced some 
pleasing vestige of that great artistic development, whieh, during so long 
4 time, threw lustre on the town of Limoges. From the latter part of the 
seventeenth eentary commenced the application of enamel to gold, for the 
enrichment of various personal ornaments, in which Toutin gained so 
much celebrity. To these succeeded productions of much higher artistic 
interest, enameled miniatures and goldsmiths’ work decorated with exqul- 
site taste. With the exception of Petitot and Bordier, Dinglinger, Boit, 
and Zincke, our knowledge of the numerous artists of this class is extremely 
imperfect. ‘The eager desire which prevailed throughout Burope early in 
the last century to produce porcelain, which might compare with that of 
China, originated many ingenious inventions and imitative expedients. To 
that movement probably may be traced the frequent applications of enamel 
to metal, producing, by comparatively easy manipulation, abjects which often 
suceossfally imitated the appearance of porcelain, ‘Ths, possibly, grew 
up the extensive manafacture of enamelel wares in, Saxony, France, and 
other countries; also that ephemeral branch of artindustry in England, the 
enamels of Battersea and Liverpool. Of the Battersea work, established by 
‘Alderman Janssen about 1750, the largest assemblage of specimens hitherto 
‘brought together was shown on the present occasion. The skilful applica 
tion of decoration by transfer from copper-plate engravings ie, perhaps, the 
most marked feature of interest in the history of this late class of enamels, 
In conclusion Mr. Way directed especial attention to the rich display of 
Chinese enameled vases and ornaments, objects which not many yoars ogo 
were of great rarity in Earope, but, owing to more extended relations with 
the ast, and the recent war in China, these enamels ave been brought 
abundantly to this eountry. On no former occasion, however, had so ex- 
tensive or varied a collection been presented to inspection as in tho present 
‘exhibition, throogh the kind liberality of Mr. Henderson, Mr. Morgan, 

W. Russell, Mr. Addington, and other collectors, of whose contributions a 
brief desoription will be found in subsequent pages. ‘The Chinese enamels 
froquently bear the mark of the ‘of their manufactare in the Ming 
dynasty, the earliest being of the Siouen-te period, 1426-1435, others of 
‘tho King-tai period, 1450; specimens of considerable perfection and beauty 
of color also occur, which may be assigned to the Kien-loung period, 1736. 














Gintiquities ands Barks of Art Erhibiter 
By Hor Most Gracious Majesty 7a Quzzx.— The Lennox or Darnley jewel. 
‘This exquisite specimen of enameling on gold is supposed to have been made 
for Margaret Douglas, Countess of Lennox, in memory of her husband, the 
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Regent of Scotland, murdered in 1572, It has hoen minutely described 
by the late Mr. P. Fraser Tytler, in his Historieal Notes of the Lennox 
Jewel, prepared by Her Majesty's order. A fall account of the elaborate 
Getails may also be found in the Catalogue of the Museum formed at the 
meoting of the Institute at Edinburgh, p. 163. The jewel was formerly 
in Walpole’s possession, and it was purchased for Her Majesty on the dis 
persion of the Strawherry Hill collection in 1842. 

‘ARussian Book of the Gospels, brought from ono of the churches in 
the Crimes after the eampaign of 1854-55, From the Library of Her Ma- 
Jesty at Windsor Castle. ‘Phe binding is decorated with ornaments of 
Trepoussé metal-work, and bosses painted with opaque enamels, interesting 
1s examples of Inte Russo-Groek art, The subjects are, the Ascension of 
Our Lord, and the four Evangelists. 

By Mr. Anraur Tnottore.—Two Roman enameled fibula found at 
Lincoln in February Jast, and remarkable as representing animal forms, 
no, found in the parish of St. Peter in Bastgato, is in the form of a cock; 
the feathers have boon elaborately enriched with red and blue colors ; no 
omament of this precise type has hitherto been noticed: another, found in 
the same part of Lincoln, is in form of a hare (see woodcuts, orig. size) 

















Also a small bronze Abula, of very unusual type, resembling a padlock; 
itis hoe figured. Several enameled ornament of the same perio have 
been found amongst the vestiges of the ancient Lindum, and two fbulee 
of great beauty, one of which is now in the Duke of Northumberland’s 
Museum at Alnwick Casile, are noticed, Ostal. Mus. Lincoln Meeting of 
the Inst, p. 6. See also another fine specimen, Arch, Journ. rol. 
xvi. p. 209, F 

__ By Mr. W, Twornny.—A east of the Barlow Vato, eleborately painted 
in gold and brillient eolors, presenting.» precise facsimile of that unique 
example of Roman enameled work, which unfortunately porished in the 
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Roman Enam#led Omaments, Found én England. 
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conflagration of Lord Maynard’s seat, aston Lodge, Essex, This 
precious vase was of bronze, ornamented with blue, red, and green 
enamels in seroll patterns and foliage; diam, 42 in. It was found in 1835, 
with a Roman sepulchral deposit, in the great tumulus at Bartlow, Essex” 

described by the late Mr. Gage Rokewode, Archaologia, vol- xxvi. 
pp. 303, 311, pl. 355 it is figured also in this Journal, vol. xi, p. 418. 
Bight facsimiles, painted by Mr. Herbert Smith with the greatest accuracy, 
‘were fortunately preserved ; one of these is now deposited in the Museam 

Alnwick Castle, and others are to be seen at Bowood, Hengrave Hall, 
Audley End, and in the Museum at Hartlepool. 

By Mr. J. E. Les, F.S.A., from tho Caerleon Museum,—Eight beau: 
tifal Roman enameled ornsments, mostly found at Caerleon, Monmouth 
shire, Zeca Silurum ; described and figured in Mr. Lee's excellent Catalogue 
of the Museum at that place, p. 55, plates 28, 50. ‘They are studs and 
fibule ; and are, with one exception, examples of the process termed champ- 
levé, 80 extensively practised in later modiceval times ; one, diam. nearly 2 
in,, is encrusted with a glass mosaic of extreme delicacy, eut in thin slices, 
and compacted together by partial fusion. It was found at Usk. Another 
specimen of the same character is figured by Mr. C. Roach Smith, Collect. 
Ant. vol. fii. pL 35. 

By Sir Rovantcx Mvscutsox, from the Museum of Practical Geology. 
—A curious specimen of the art of enameling as practised amongst tie 
Romans ; it is e diminutive Sgure of a mounted warrior, found in 1838 at 
Kirkby Thore, Westmoreland, with numerous coins, ranging from Vespasian 
to Alexander Severus, accompanied by fibule, and various Roman ‘relics, 
‘The object exhibited’ was presented to 
the Musoum by Admiral Smyth, and 
it is figured in his Memoir, Archmologia, 
vol. xxxi, p. 284. Another like relic of 
the same class, alittle enameled horse, is 
here Sigured; it was found in, Gloucee 
tershire, and. is now in possession of the 
Rev. R. Gordon. The enamels of the 3 
Roman period found in Britain are of San, 
such rarity, and they form so remark- 
able a feature of the carly history of 
the Art, that the accompanying series 
of specimens, formerly given in various 
enrler volumes of tho publications of 
the Institute, cannot fail to be of ine 
terest to our readers in iltraton of 
the special collection scribed. aoe 
(See woodcuts.) It is very probable that use Shu fous at Hinewick, 
some of the enameled relies of this period were actually made in Britain. 

By Mr. M. Housscus Bioxax—A small stud of bronze enameled, 
found at one of the Stations on the Roman Wall, near Haltwhistle, Nor- 
‘thumberland.—A small gold ornament of conical form, set with garnets 
or red vitreous paste, resembling the work of the Merovingian period. 
Found at Wibtoft, Leicestershire. 

‘By Mr. A. W. Paayxs, Dir.S.A.—Nine ornaments of metal, enriched 
with enamel, found in the neighbourhood of Rome, and precisely similar 
in character to those frequently occurring at Roman sites in thi 
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and also, but eomparatively of greater ratity, in Franco and Germany. Tt 
had eren been asserted by Italian archeologists that no antique enamels 
‘have oeeurred in Ttaly; examples, however, exist at the Collogio Romano, 
very similar in workmanship to the Bartow vase, and tho Rudge cup now 
Tt Alnwick Castlo—-A drawing of a remarkable enameled cireular plate 
jn the Museo profano in the Vatican, diam, 33 in., dieplaying a head of 
Neptune surrounded by dolphins, ‘There aro also at Rome small pastille- 
Soses, a triton shaped fibula, &e., precisely resembling objects found with 
Roman remains in England. The relies of this beautiful class of ancient 
art are noticed by Caylus as of great rarity; he has given a few specimens, 
Recueil, 4. 1, pl. 124, 125, tiv. pl. 98; he supposed that the process was 
only employed in the colonies of Gaul, in the latter times of the Empire, 
ML. Labarte, in his “ Recherches sar Ia peinture en émeil,” pp. 49, 92, bas 
noticed specimens found in the Western and North-Western. parts of 
Vraneo.—Draving of a very remarkable example of enameling in Roman 
times, now preserved in the British Museum ; it is a two-handled bronze 
vase with along nock; the entire surface is chased to receive enamel, 
the process of art being precisely similar to the medigoral champlevé. Tt 
twas found in 1838 at Ambleteuse, on the coast of Normandy, with a 
number of newly struck coins of Tacitus, whieh would fix its date as 
about 4.0. 276. 

‘By Lond Taxnot ve Matamme, F.8.A.—'Two specimens of enameled 
work found in Ireland; one is the dilated penannular head of a amall 
brooch, the pin or acus lost (compare ring-brooches in the Museum 
Roy. ir, Acad. Wilde's Catal., pp. 661, 565); the second is here 
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mixed metal, appear to be in part of the nature of enamel, and part 
fino moaiet of ile nod white vitloous panes, afized by fasion fn. cation 
chased out of the surface of the metal, ‘This kind of omament occurs 
on ancient Trish works in metal, closely resembling the decoration of 
certain Roman relies, of which a’ good example found at Caerleon was 
exhibited by Mr. Loo. The two Trish omaments here noticed were found 
in 1829, in the remarkable depository at Lagore, eo. Meath, deseribed by 
Lord Talbot in this Journal, vol. vis p. 105. A’ remarkable specimen of 
‘erly Trish enamel is preserved in the Museum at St, Columba's College, 
neat Dublin; figured in Mr. Franks’ Treatise, Art Examples from the 
Manchester Exhibition, Glass and Enamels, pl. 9 

_By the Rev. G. H, Reana.—A. snaffle bridle-bit of bronze, ornamented 
with enamel; i was found in a bog at Killeovan, near Analore, ¢0. Monaghan; 
and is figured in the Jounal of the Kilkenny Archaol, Soc., N-S., vol. 1. 
It is a specimen of the fist class of bridle-bits deseribed by Mr. Wilde, 
Catalogue of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, p. 603, as ‘ the 
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simple riding snafie or burdoon, with @ strong mouth-piece in two parts, 
having a well fitted hinge-stud between, and large cheek-tings, which, as well 
as the extremities of the bit, aro in many specimens highly oramented, and 
in some instances jeweled or enameled.” See fig. 505. In the example 
exhibited the check-rings measure 3} inches diam., the entire bit when 
extended measures nearly 12 inches in lengts the singe are at, breath 
{fin.; the surface drilled out so as to form easements for the reception of 
‘onamel, the portions which remain are of rich erimson color, The type 
of ornament on one of the rings is the simple maander or embattled fret, 
“Annular portion of a ring-brooch of yellow bronze, foond in the some 
Jocality; the pin or acws lost; diam. of the ring 2} in., its flat upper surface 
is chased in triangular eompartments, probably fo receive enamel, no trace 
of which is now to be found. These examples of enameling by the 
‘champleeé process are valuable; enamel is comparatively of rare occurrence 
fon Irish antiquities not of sacred or ecclesiastical character. 

‘By the Sussex Ancusorocieat Socrsrr, through Mr. Figg—A small 
rnament of bronze esamelod, probaly the curred portion of = bueke, 
found near Lewes, and preserved in the Society's Museum at the Castle 
at that place. It is of champlecé work, and may be of a very early 
period. —A portion of a small Rasso-Greck devotional folding-table 
‘enameled, found at South Malling, near Lewes. 

‘From the Moszu or Pracricat Gzozocr, by the kind permission of 
the Director, Sir Ropenrox Mnowssox, P.R.S.—A gold ring, found in 
Ireland, set with a small circular ornsment of early inlaid or eloisonndé 
enamel, the design bearing some anslogy to that termed the triguetra, 
"Small gold plate, formerly in the Debrage collection, and stated fo have 
jbeon part of the Pala d'Oro, in St. Mark's, Venice; it cannot be regarded, 
However, as of the original decorations executed at Constantinople, and. 
renewed in the time of the Doge Ordelafo Faliere, av. 1105. “This 
fittle plate has been minately described by Mr. Franks in this Journal, 
vol, viii. p. 63. It represents St. Paul, as indiested by his name 
written in Greck characters. Seven colors, all opaque, are here 
employed; the process is cloisonné, with the peculiarity that the portions 
{intended to be enameled are sunk, probably by the hammer, in the thin 
plate of gold, and in this casement the metal fillets and the enamels 
re placed —-A small high-ridged shrine, Limoges work xii. cont. 
fa good example set with uncut erystals or ‘imitative gems—Two pryket 
candlesticks, champloo’ work, xi. ot xiv. cont one of chem part of set 
of seven, in progressive sizes, fitting one into another. On the hexagonal 
Base are several coats of arms.—A processional or archbishop's cross of 
gilt copper, probably of Florentine work, xili, eont.; at each extremity of 
the arm ofthe ror is quatreeiled sliver pat, orginally coveredvith 
translucent enamel on relief; the subjects being the Assumption of the 
B. V. Mary, St. John the Boptist, St. Peter, St. Paul, and other Saints, 
Yn the centre, behind the head of the crucifix, is an eight-cusped plate of 
opaque enamel, champlecé, representing the Pelican in piety; the shaft 
ad sims of the oross are omamented with quatefis enclosing grotesque, 
Birds, &e., on arich blue ground, the intervening spaces red. Although 
in damaged condition, this cross is a very instructive specimen of Italian 
enameling at the period. Height 21} in., width across the arms 9 in. 
Obtained in 1839 at Florence; it had been brought from Citta di Castello 
in the Pontifical states—An interesting devotional folding tablet, painted 
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fn enamel enviched with pailletes; the figure of the personage for whom 
ie was made is introduced, and the arms of Estainville, or a ross moline 
‘qlee a label of three points argent—A small portrait by Leonard Limousin, 
Sossibly of himself, signed L. L., 1509. Tt is painted in grisaille on a 
Diack ground, with fesh tints; three quarters to the left, He was atyled 
‘enamelorto the king, and his works are very highly esteemed.—An oval 
enamel painting in colors, representing the occupations of one of the 
Seasons; Limoges ary Ite xvi. exnt. 4 

‘By the Soctury oF Awsiguanies or Loxoox.—A chfsse or reliquary of 
copper enameled by the champlevé process ; Limoges work, date carly 
ib cent." Length 8} in hight 6 in with 3 in. The upper part 
is ridged lke the roof of a church; on the lower part of tho front is 
represented the mertyrdom’of St. Thomas of Canterbury ; on, the upper 
partis the entombment of the Saint ; at each end isan Apostle. The ficures 
tre in very low relief, cut ont of the metal, the heads in niguer x 
‘and fixed on separately. Un tne reverse of one of the plates are these words 
rudely engraved Apue Ae Zaypifoyia. ‘This remarkable inscription may 
suggest the supposition that Greck artists were engaged in the production 
of enamels in Western Europe as lato as the xii. eent., the period to 
which this reliquary may be assigned, ‘The first word may be synony- 
mous with armaria, a chest or colle, arcula ; the designation of sacrifice 
[possibly refers to the martyrdom. ‘This valuable specimen was obtained at 
Naples by Sir W. Hamilton, and presented by him to the Society. Catal. 
Mus. Soe, Ant. p.23.; Catal, Special Exh. 8. Kensington, 1862, p. 74. 
‘Mr. Franks bas given a valuable notice of such cofrae; sce Proc. Soe. Ant 
N.S. vol. i, p. 150.—Small Greok or Russo-Greck devotional folding 
‘tablet of brass with figures in low relief representing Our Lord enthroned, 
the B. V. Mary, St. John, and other Saints, The back-ground is encrusted 
with blue enamel. “This is probably the object brought before the Society 
of Antquries by Ds. R. Rawlinson, and descrbed as u «portable pocket 
altar used by the Greek priesis in their travels.” Catal. Mus. p. 23. 

By Sir Priuar oe Maras Gey Eornrox, Bart—A small shrine, the 
‘upper part ridged like a roof; on the front is represented the martyrdom 
OF St. Thomas of Canterbury; aboro isthe entombment, ‘The fguresare 
gilt, with heads in relief, the background enameled blue. Limoges work, 
xiii, cent. Height 4f in., longth 5 in, This little chdsse was obtained at 
‘Toddenshaw Hall, near Tarporley, Cheshire; it had long served the purpose 
of 1 tea-oaddy; its origin is unknown. Several other examples of the cafra. 
Limovicensis, or ridged shrine, have been brought before the Institute on 
‘various oceasions ; their fashion and the general style of thoir ornamenta- 
tion is shewn by the accompanying woodcut—A. two-handled cup, painted 
in colors, @ specimen of the later enamels of Limoges, and attributed to 
one of the Laudin family; xvii, cent. Tn the contre is acon St. Bruno 
kneeling, on the underside is a landscape. Height 1} in, diam. 6 

‘By Mr, Avrmony.—A shrine, similar in form to that last described, 
decorated with enamel, and with ‘knops of crystal along the erest of the 
roof—Two other examples of ehamplecé enamel, a pyx, and part of a 
shrine,—A small vase or ewer with a cover, of oriental enameled work. 

By the Rev. J. Fours Russnut, FS.A—A plague of champlew! 
work, a fine example, date xii, cout. ‘The subjeat ia the presentation 
in the Temple. Simeon holds the infant Saviour in his hands, which 
fare covered with the folds of his garments ; Joseph bears a basket, in 









































EXAMPLES OF THE ART OF ENAMEL, 








oameled shnns, representing the Martyrdom of St Thomas of 
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which are a pair of turtledoves or pigeons ; on the altar area veiled chalice, 
‘a wafer or paten with a cross on it, a pryket candlestick, and a small cross 
standing on s foot. The figures are chased in very low ‘relief, the relievo 
being wholly below the surface of the plaque ; ihe broader outlines are 
marked with lines of dots. 

‘By Mr. Maran, F.S.A—Twenty-five specimens of the art of enamel, 
of various periods and echools. Amongst these were plaques of xii. and 
cent. work, representing the Crucifixion and other secred subjects ; 
fa shrine or cofra of the work of Limoges ; the upper portion of a vichly 
enameled thurible, of clamplecé work, xiv. eent.; a pyx with a conical 
corer, and another pyx of unusually large dimensions; several examples 
‘of the later artists of Limoges, a small tazza painted by Pierre Rey- 
mond with the Judgment of Patis, and signed P.R.; a salt-cellar, and 
other enameled works of curious character. Also several later works, 
French and German ; an enameled gold St. George, set asa brooch ; 
‘carious oval tobaceo-box with a portrait of Frederick King of Prussia, and 
subjects relating to his Black Hussars, to one of whom this object may have 
belonged. 

‘By Mr. Stave, F.S.A.—Book cover, in the centre of which isa champ- 
Jeoé enameled tablet representing the brazen serpent ; German art, xii, cent. 
Tt has an elaborate border of foliage in silver, with colored pastes and 
gems at intervals, and six small enameled panels, four of them in cloisonné 
work, of same date as the central portion ; the two others and the orna- 
mental border are of the xiv.ceat. Dimensions 63 in. by 8 in. Figured 
in Art Treasures at Manchester ; Vitreous Art, pl. 6.—Two cireular plates 
finely painted in grisaille ; Limoges art, xvi. cent.; one represents Paris 
and Helen, the other Tarqsin. 

‘By the Rev. C. R. Maswiye.—A round pyx of gilt metal with a conical 
‘cover surmounted by a cross. It is ornamented with demi-angels in circular 
‘compartments. Ohampleeé work, xii. cent. 

‘By Mr. M. Hovoacn Broxaw.—An enameled pyx, similar to the last 
in fashion and character of workmanship. 

‘By Mr. Hexpsnsoy, F.S.A—Enameled ornamentoof foliated open work, 
enameled; xii. eent.; it may have been one of the ommamental bosses 
of a service book, or affixed to a shrine; the subject is a conflict be- 
tweon a man and a wyvern—An enameled ornament or rosette of gilt 
metal for the head-stall of a bridle, probably Italian work xvi. cent. 
‘The enamels are black, white and blue, laid on the metal in shallow 
‘cavities, with arabesques in the intervals of the enameled portions which 
radiate from the centre like the divisions of a fan. Diam. 4 in. 

‘By Mr. Joux B. W. Rotts.—Threo tablets of eopper, gilt and enameled 
champlesé work, German art, ii. cont. The subjects are, Samson, or 
possibly Hereules, slaying the lion ; Alexander in a car drawn by gryphons, 
‘nd aman mounted ona dromedary. Dimensions, 4 in. square. The 
thro frst are figured in Art Treasures at Manchester, Vitreous Art, pl. 6. 

‘By Mr. Octavius Monoax, M.P.,F.S.A.—A tablet similar in dimensions 
and style of art to those last described ; the subject is Samson carrying 
the gates of Gaza; the face is represonted in gilt metal engraved, the 
dress in very rich coloring. German art, xii, cent—Two semicircular 
plaques of the same period and work; one of them represents the set- 
ting a mark of a Tau on the forcheads of the Israelites, for their preser- 
vation from the destroying angel by whom the Egyptians were smitten ; 
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the subjeot on tho othor is the raising of tho brazen serpent by Moses. 
—Two other semicircular plaques, ckampleod enamels, xii, cont.; the 
Sacrifice of Isano, and St. John the Evangelist. —Two pyxes with coni 
covers ; they are ornamented with efamplevd enamel; date xii. and xiii 
cont. 

By Mr. Houtoworrm Maoxtac—TWwo tablets of champlee¢ enameled 
work; the field gilt; on one is represented a man combating a wyvern, on 
the other the zodiacal sign Sagittarius; xii, cont.—The two ends of alarge 
high-ridged chasse, the borders ornamented with small plaques of oloi- 
sonne and champleed enamel; German work, xii. eent., obtained at Cologne, 
here some enameled pilasters, originally portions’ of this remarkable 
shrine, are preserved in the collection of M. Bssing,—Ciborium in form 
of a dove standing on a circular plate;  champlevd enamel, work of 
Limoges, xi, cont. Figured in Shaw's Decorative Arts, Seo also Mr. 
Robinson's Notice of the Colworth Collection, p. 6.—A little easket 
‘ormamented with champleod enamel and repoustd work; German, xiii 
cont—An ornamented tablet representing the Crucifixion, a’ vory 
crowded subject, with mumerous figures in rich costumes, painted i 
colors mostly opaque, on a black ground partly diapered with gold stars 
many parts are worked up in very low relief. A minute description hi 
Deon given by Mr. Franks, Ontal. Special Exhib, $, Kens. p, 378. On a 
nel at the foot of tho’ cross is insoribed—IOANB AMBROSIO DE 
TANDRIANO—the name pourbly ofthe poron fr whom tho enainel was 
executed, not of tho artist, but serving to indicate tho locality where it was 
produced, namely, a town midway between Milan and Pavia, Height 14} in, 
width 11 in—A casket with battle-subjocte painted in grisailio, and 
slightly touched with gold; original mounting of silver-gilt; length 6} in., 
wideh 8% ing, height 6} in, bout 153040, On fro of tho 
gnamols are the initials I. P., probably the signature of Jean Ponioand, 
Junior, This fine specimen was in the Strawberry Hill Collection, Catal, 
Colworth Coll. No. 84, p. 45.—A casket composed of five enameled plates 
sot in wood ; grisille on a dark ground ; the subjects. are combate with 
Tions, a unicors, and other animals, a bull baited by dogs, Hercules and 
Omphalo, &o. "These enamels aro finely painted and are ail marked 

tho initials PI in gold and crowned, which occur on works of certain artists 
of the Peuicaud family, Mr, Franks observes that they may be attributed 
to Jean Penieaud, junior, Ontal. Special Exh. 8, Kens. p. 150, From 
the Brunet-Denon dnd Delossert cclleetions.—A' mazer with an en 






















































roundel set in the boss.—A round plate, ‘ropresenting the Ador 
‘ho Magi, printed in colors, with pailetas—Anothor round plate, the 
Aaughter of Herodias bearing the head of the Baptist before Horod.—-Two 


plates, atsibuted 40 Leonard Limosin, Our Lord before Pilate, and the 
Crucifixion, 

By Mr. Bennsron Tori good exomples of champlen¢ enamel, 
including a coffer, the lid flat and sot with cabockone of crystal, the design of 
the enamels rude and of very early character ; two semicircular plagues, 
ail, cents a orucifx figure; and w tripod prykot candlestick, of good 
workmanship. —A plate painted in grisalle, representing Murydice 3 
Limoges art, xvi, cent.—A sinall gold crucifix, enriched with transparent 
enamels in the style of the tich Italian jewelry of the time of Cellini, 
~A. curious little figure of Polichinello, set with pearls ond enameled ; 
1 work of the same period as the last. 
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By Mr. Gzonse Cxraraay.—Casket of copper gilt and enameled; the top 
and sides decorated with armorial bearings in fretiy arrangement; the arms 
being those of England, Angouléme, Valence, Dreux, Duke of Brittany, 
Brabant, Lacy, and a coat which occurs once, azure a lion rampant pur- 
‘pure, which may be an secidental variation of Brabant, Tho connexion 

tween these coats has been thus explained.—Isbelia of Angouléme, 
widow of King John and mother of Henry III., married Hugh Count 
de la Marche, by whom she had William de’ Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
who died 1296, leaving an only surviving son, Aymer de Valence, who 
died s. p. 1323, Beatrice, daughter of Henry III., and granddaughter of 
Isabella of Angoulme, married, in 1290, John Duke of Brabant, who died 
1312; and Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, who died 1312, was con- 
nected with Joan de Monchensi, wife of William de Valence, It thus seems 
probable that the casket was made for some person who was a connecting 
link of all these families, probably William de Valence or his son Aymer. 
Its date may be referred to the period between 1290 and 1305, Length 
Tin, ; width 52 in.; height 32in. Tt is fgured in Mr. Shaw's Ancient Furni- 
taro. It has been suggested that this easket may have been tho work of 
the same enameler, probebly an artist of Limoges, who made the tomb of 
William de Valence in Westminster Abbey, engraved in Stothard’s Monu- 
mental Effgies. ‘The surface of this altar tomb was covered with enameled 
plates, displaying the coats of England and Valence alternately, in fretty 
or lozengy arrangement. They occur also on small esoutcheons on the sur- 
coat, and the pillow under the head of the effigy. It deserves notice, that 
amongst the coats formerly on the tomb were those of Angouléme, Dreux, 
and Lacy, as shewn by drawings taken in 1610. (Lansd, MS.) 

By Mr. J. Gases Wattze.—Two illustrations of the application of 
enamel to the decoration of Sepulchral Brasses, being plates from his beauti- 
fal work on that class of monumental antiquities. ‘The earliest in date is 
the effigy of Sir John d’Aubernoun, at Stoke Dabernon, Surrey. He died 
1277. "The enameled shield on his arm is a separate plate, apparently of 
copper. It is believed that the brass would not bear the heat requisite to 
fase enamels in uso at that period. The other example is the memo- 
rial of Sir John Say (1478) and his wife, at Broxbourn, Herts. The 
costume is enriched with color (heraldically) ; there is, likewise, an 
atchievement of their arms. Some doubt, however, exists whether the 
colors in the Intter instance are true enamels; and Mr. Waller stat 
‘that from early times hard colored pastes appear to have been used, which 

ibly may have differed from enamel in their composition, or have been 
Risble ta comparatively low heat. 

‘By Mr. Hexay Suaw, F.S.A.—Drawings of several choice examples of 
medieval enameled work.—A ciborium of copper overlaid with gold, in 
the collection of the Hon. Robert Curzon, jun. It is enriched with 
amethysts, and on the stem are eight nielli, supposed to be of xi. cent., 
and cight small ornaments of glass, in a style of art of which no other 
example has been described —Covered cup of silver-gilt in possession of 
the Corporation of Lynn, ecmmonly designated “King John's Cup.” It 
is, however, of much later date, and may be astigned to the reign of 
‘Bdward IIT. It is highly decorated with translucent enamel on relief. See 
‘Mr. Shaw's Ancient Furniture, plate 67.—Crosier of silver, richly enameled, 
‘and a silver covered salt, presented to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, about 
1517, by the founder, Thomas Fox, Bishop of Winchester. Shaw's Ancient 
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Fornitare, pl. 65, 68—Richly jeweled morse or clasp for a mantle, dis- 

laying the imperial eagle, surrounded by an enameled quatrefviled frame. 
Enpposed to have been worn by Charles V.; date about 1530, From tho 
Delruge Collection. Shaw's Dresses, vol i., pl. 88.—Hour-glass, in a 
stad. expuelyenamuled aod tot with jewel, xi cent rom tho 
Dobrage Collection, Shaw's Dresses and Decorations, vol fi, pl. 94. 
‘These exquisitely illuminated drawings by Mr. Shaw supplied valuable 
iasrations of the application af enamel to the labora gldsmith's work 
of various periods, of which the originals were not a 

By Mr. U. Wissrox,—Drawing of the enameled casket, supposed to 
havo been made for Aymer de Valence, exhibited by Mr, Chapman; seo 
the previous page. Also a drawing of an enameled chasse, Limoges work, 
xi cent, formerly in the eallection of Mr. 8. Cox. 

‘By Mr. Bowanp Wazzatoy, F.S.A.—A shallow basin of copper, enameled 
(cKamplecd), with a small spoat i form of a lion's head near the rim, for 
pouring water orer the hands after a repast, It is ornamented with festive 
Subjects, such as musicians playing, ladies dancing and tumbling, a gentle- 
‘man hawking, de, and boars escutcheons of the arms of Courtenay and of 
Tasigaan, Limoges work, xii. cent. ‘Tho uso of such vessels ia medieval 
times is explained by De Laborde in his Glossary, Notice des émaux, 
‘&o., Moséo du Louvre, Il. partie,” under Bacins; they were also called 
Genelliones. 

‘By Mr. J. H, Awpexoox—An escutshoon of gilt metal, enameled with 
‘tho arms of the Guelphie coafederation of Florence, or an eagle displayed 

clutching in its claws a dragon vert over the head of the eagle 
a flourdeiga gua, ‘The metal Held is elabrtly diapered, Date i. 
cont, ‘Tho face of this object is conver, it appears suited to have been 
Afixed to the dress or armour, or it may have been a messonger’s badge. 
of an exeutcheon attached to the eamail has been figured in 
f the Journal, p. 2 ; other illustrations of such a fashion are 
mo 1-P-8 To these may be added the efigy of John Cokaine (1373) 
at Ashbourne, Derbyshire, figured Journ. Brit. Arch. Ass. vol. vi, p. 37 
tnd that of a knight of tho Trdor family in Penmynydd Church, Ang 
‘A remarkable bowl of gilt eopper, obtained at Bologoa, ornamented wit 
rovottes, enameled white, black, and blue. Dato xv. cont—An early 
painted’ enamel, a pax, on which are represented the B. V. Mary with 
tho infant Saviour ; the black field was powdered with gold stars.—A 
vase enameled pale blue, with landscapes. in compartments, and gilded 
‘ornaments in relief; possibly of German work, xvi. cent, 

‘By Mr. Waan.—hree curious specimens of early champleé enamel, 

remarkable for tho skill shown in the deliately shaded tins af the enamel 
the subjects are two of the Evangelists, and the Apostle Jude (?) 

puting with the Grecks.—Several enameled objeots of sacred use, two 
ciboria, two chalices of Italian work, both of which are ormamented ‘with 
translucent enamels ; on one is an’ inscription showing that it belonged 
to the church of St. Paul on the banks of the Arno, at Pisa ; an enameled 
erosier-head, and a litte column of beastifal workmanship, part ofa shtino, 
probably; the shaft enriched with various ‘colors arranged like scales; 
German work, (f) xiv. cont—A silver plato painted with traueparent 
enamel on relist. The B. V. Mary with the infant Saviour, the metal 
‘ground diapered with flowers; the enamel in very rich coloring (45 x 34 in.). 
By Mr. W. J. Beryaanp Surra.—An enameled badge with pia bon 
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eating on each side; one of these appears to be the arms of Chastillon sur 
Marne, gules two pallets vair a chief ors the other is quarterly, 1 and 4, 
‘a cross patée gules, 2 and 3, an escallop, the color Jost. It is not easy to 
explain the intention of this ornament, Which is perforated for attaclmeut 








only at one side, as shown by the woodeut (orig. size).—A small Russo- 
Greck devotional folding tablet of brass enameled, with representations of 
red subjects.—Three mouth-pieces of Turkish pipes, with ornaments 
richly enameled in bright eolorin 

‘By the Rev. 0. R. Maxsixo.—A cireular plate of eopper, enameled, 
swith an eseutcheon of the following arms, e lion rampant, impaling erusaly 
2 lion rampant crowned (Browse); another circular’ plate originally 
enameled, diam. 13 in; a pair of wings conjoined, possitly for Wingfield, 
Zr. eent.; an enameled lozenge-shaped ornament of copper adjusted s0 
fas to revolve like the vane of a weathercock; on one side is a grifin 
wmed and winged gu. on the other a lion rampant gu. Length 
breadth of the lozenge 14 in.: date xv. eent—Also an enameled 
late, diam. 2} in., displayiog the arms of James I., with his initials, 

ese circular plates appear to have been intended to ornament dishes, 
mazers, &e; they occur afixed in the central bosses of such medieval 
objeots. Several enameled badges and escutcheons are figured in the Pro- 
ceedings Soe. Ant., Dec. 1854; Journ. Brit. Arch. Ass. vol. v. p. 161. 

‘By Sir Teouas Roxewoos Gaor, Bart—A very remarkable example 
of translucent enamel; a devotional folding tablet of silver, ornamented with 
numerous subjects of sacred character, and scenes of Our Lord's Passion, in 
‘diminutive eompartments both on the outside and within. French art, about 
1350-80, Height 3 inches, width, the leaves being opened, 52 in. | The 
process of translucid enamel on relief, of which thisis an admirable specimen, 
Jeems to have originated with the Italian artists, the prineipal work being 
the shrine at Orvieto made in 1338, but it was probably practised in France 
and other parts of Europe at asearly a period. The ornaments of the Bruce 
Horn, exhibited by the Marquis of Aylesbary in the Museum of the Insti- 
tute ot the Salisbury meeting, are enriched with translucid enamel, and are 
supposed to have been executed in Scotland. 

Wy Mr. Ooravros Monoax, M.P.—A circular silver plate, representing 
sna Gaicigvony taoaluedeomoel oo velef, probably align work, xt, 
cent. A remarkable example, unfortunately much injured.—A small 
late painted in colors with paillettes; representing the Bece Homo, 
Limoges work, xvi. cent.—Ebony folding tablet, with two plaques 
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painted by Jean Landin, and bearing his initials —Portrait of an eccle- 
siastic (unknown) signed on the reverse—«P. Noualher esmaillieur & 
Limoge, 1685.”"—Parse, enclosed within two oval plaques, painted probably 
by one of the latest French enamelers, with portraits of Queen Anne and 
Princo George of Denmark, : 

By the Rev. W. Wexvart.—An enameled figure of Our Lord, intended 
to be attached to a crucifix or processional cross ; date sili, cont, It is of 
very unusual workmanship, being champleré, in low relief, and the enameled 
colors are modeled so as to follow the contours of the relieyo, From Ushaw 
Oollege, Durham, 

By the kind permission of the Masten or rau Routs.—The Books of 
Indentures between Henry VIL. and the Abbot of Westminster and others, 
4.0. 1504, for the performance of services for his welfare, and for his soul 

is decease, ‘The chapel at the Bast end of Westminstar Abbey w: 
pressly for the ance of these services.—Also the volume 
containing the bonds for the execution of the covenants in the great Inden- 
tres, documents, already noticed in this Journal, vol. xviii. pp. 
182, 278, present interesting specimens of enameled decorations, probably of 
English workmavship, both in the heraldic bosses, &e., on the bindings, and 
‘the costs of arms on the covers ofthe silver boxes enclosing the seals of the 
numerous parties to the indentures. ‘The enamels are mostly translneent 
‘on relief. The volumes exhibited, from the Treasury of tho Exchoquer, 
wore the King’s copies. With these, sent in custody of two of the Assistant 
Keepers of Records, the Master of the Rolls was pleased to favor the Insti- 
tute with the exhibition of the following very valuable documenta,—Two 
treaties between Henry VILE. and Francis I, concluded at Amiens, August 
18, 1527 ; one of thom bears the signature of Francis, with his portrait and 
cont of arms on the frst leat; tho seal is of gold, admirably chased ; it has 
boon sometimes attributed to Cellini, who, howover, was at that timo in th 

































4 
Constable de Bourbon was slain. ‘The othor part of the treaty exhibited 
hhas the ordinary great seal, and illuminated pages.—Original bull of Pope 
Clement VIL, March 5, 1524, confirming to Honry VIII. the title of 
Defender ofthe Faith ; the golden balla appended is ta the Guest style of 
cinquocento art,—Statutes of the Order of St. Michael, sent by Francis I. 
to Henry VIIL. on his boing mode a Knight of the Ordor in 1827. Tho 
init rughout the volume are richly iluminated ; there is also a fine 
miniature of the frst promulgation of the Order by Louis XI. 

By Mr. Rompe Haweix,—A beautiful specimen of Venetian enamel, a 
plate with a deep centre and broad odgo ; the colors are opaque green 
‘with a pattern in gold, white with running serolls of gold, and small orna- 
mente of turquoise, ‘This remarkable object is in fine preservation ; the 
elaborate gilding fresh and undamaged. Date xvi. cont. Tt has been 
‘ore fully desoribed by Mr. Franks, Catal. Special Bxhib. South Kensington, 
P- 378, where other examples are noticed, 

By Sir Enwoxo B. H. Lecuxeaz, Bart.—Upper portion of a large tazza, 
the foot lost; a specimen of the work of Pierre Reymond of Limoges, 
about 1538—1681. Tt is painted in grisalle, with flesh tints, on a black 
ground; in the centre is a group of deities, Jupiter sending forth Mercury, 

fenus and Cupid, &e.; around are the signs of the Zodiac, bosses painted 
with busts, male and female; Juno represented in a ear drawn by peacocks; 
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Venus in her chariot drawn by doves; with other mythological subjects, 
Reverse plain, glazed with rich brown-colored enamel. 

‘By Mr, 'T. M. Wurrensa—A candlestick in brilliant eolors, painted 
by Jean Courtois of Limoges, about 1550. From the Fould Collection. — 
A plague, punted in gvanle by Jean, Pesiennd (th. geoud), representing 
‘the Last’ Supper, after Raffaelle; date about 1535, Mounted in the 
original frame of gilt metal, with engraved omaments—Another plaque, 
painted in grisaillo by G. Kip, 1530, an artist whose works are of great 
rarity; the subject is the Betrayal of Our Lord. See De Laborde, Emaux 
du Louvre, p. 241, and Mr. Franks’ notice of Kip's works, Catal. 
Special Exhib. South Kensington, p. 151.—Plaque painted in colors 
by Pierre Reymond, 1540; from the Soliykoff Collection; the subject is 
‘The Man of Sorrows.—A plague painted in colors on a dark ground; the 
subject is the Crucifixion, A very fine example of the art of Limoges, 
about 1560, not signed.—A small mirror in a silver frame; painted in 
brilliant opaque and transparent colors by Susanne Courtois, about 1680 5 
the subject is Meleager and Atalants, 

‘By Mr. Kea Stmawant Mackenam.—An enameled tazza and cover, 
painted by one of the artists of Limoges, towards the close of xvi, cent.5 
the subjects are the labors of Hercules. 

By Mr. Anpiatox.—A tazza, from the Uzielli collection, painted by 
Pierre Reymond, in grisalle with Sesh tints; the subject is the Sacrifice of 
Isaac; on the foot is an escutcheon, gules on a chevron az. between three 
tingfoils arg. three crosslets or, a crescent arg. a8 a difference, Date 
about 1540.—A pair of hexagonal salt-cellars, of highly-finished executor 
painted in grisaille on a black ground, with’ the labors of Hereules ; in 
the bowls are male and female busts. "Bach of these choice examples is 
signed P. R.; they were painted by Pierre Reymond, probably about 
1540. (Sollykoff Collection, 508,)—The B. V. Mary’ with the 
Saviour; an exquisite example of the painted enamels, enriched wi 
raised disks of foil called paillettes, glazed with transparent color 
tykoff Collection;) attribuied to Jean Penicaud the elder—A round box 
finely painted by Nicholas Laudin, signature N. L. forming monogram. 
‘The subjects are Actwon, Pyramus and Thisbe, &e.—A cup, delicately 
enameled; Gorman Art, xviii. cont. ; the subjects are Venus with 
Vulean, Actwon, and other mythological personages—Cup and saucer, 
‘enameled on metal, German art, with scenes in some maritime city (Bernal 
Collection)—A pair of silver candlesticks, enameled with rich turquoise 
colored blue ; from Aston Hall, Warwickshire 

‘By Mr. G. H, Montap.—A triptych richly painted in colors, vith 

illeties. Tn tho centre is the Crucifixion; the other subjects being the 

lagellation and the taking down from the Gross. From the Debrage and. 
‘the Soltykoff Collections.—Two leaves of an enameled triptych of the same 
period as the last, the Nativity and the Presentation. 

By Mr. A. W. Franks, Dir.8.A.—Specimens of enamel of various 
periods and. schools of design; also a large series of drawings and colored 
engravings illustrative of the progress and peculiarities of the Art—Two 
square trenchers, Venetian enamels ; date xvi. cent, ; they are painted 
blue on both sides, the front is ornamented in gold, with small touches of 
red, &e. ; the edges, which are slightly tumed up, are green; om the back 
of each is a medallion enclosing a merchant's mark, which on one trencher: 
‘accompanied by a trident.—Circular medallion, by Leonard Limousin on 
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‘one side is painted a portrait in grisalle on a bine ground, representing a 
Young main ck arnox: with  eandeiys om th shoulder: it resembles 
he portraits of the Valois family, and pourtrays either Henry Il. as dauphin, 
‘or his younger brother Charles, Duke of Orleans, who died 1545, "AE one 

ide are the initials of the artist L. L., and the date 1539. The reverse 
exhibits a bust of Francia I., nearly full face, in gold camaiew on a black 
ground. Diam. 39 in.—Several plaques, Limoges painted enamels, school 
‘of Leonard Limousin, xvi. cent, with sacred subjects, —An enameled gold 
jewel, xvi. cont. 

‘By Mr. Donzacuzn.—Five plates painted in grisille, with flesh tints, 
dy Leonard Limousin, ove of the most celebrated artists of Limoges (1533 
-71573); he was in the service of the king. These choice specimens are 
jn fine preservation ; the subjects aro representations of Satura, Ven 
Mercury, Sol, and Luna.—A plate, painted by Jean Courtois of Limo 
‘ushilfal artist, supposed to have becn the same person as a glass painter of 
‘that name, who worked from 1532 to about 1588.—Five pieces of enameled 
work, Bowers, birds, d&e., German art, in high relief, affixed upon wires, 
tnd probably intended to decorate 2 frame, or some of the elaborate gold- 
smith's works of the period, about ¢, Louis X1L—Several examples of 
painted enamels ; a Holy Fumily, on gold, Frouch art, & Louis XII; the 
Continence of Scipio, French art, t. Louis XV.; Venus and Cupid, painted 
by Oharles Boit, « Native of Sweden, and of considerable celebrity in x1 
cent. ; the ‘Toilet of Venus, a Swiss enamel, xvii, cent.; an enamel by 
‘Boit of the same subject, after the painting ‘by Luca Giordano at Devon- 
shiro House, was at Strawberry Hill ; Walpole's Deser., p. 58. 

1. 8, Batn.—Two oval plaques of the later period of tho art at, 
on one of them is painted a figure on horseback—1osaritat REx 
her—pEss PALLAS.—A small enameled pax repro- 









































renting the Orovifxic 

‘By Mr. Wz00.—Painted enamels, chiefly of Limoges work, xvi, cont. 
‘The cover of « casket, beautiflly painted in grisaile, with flesh tints, on a 
black ground, the subjects being scenes from the history of Joseph ; a 
Plague Fopreenting th BV Mary and ocr, Lord painted in eolors_and 
vith pallets (8 in. by Of in.) 8 Hine producdon by one ef the Pent, 
caud family, representing Our Lord surrounded by the Apostles, ench of 
‘whom is in ‘a separate compartment, and holds his appropriate symbol; 
ovorse of the plate without color, stamped with the usual monogram P. 
tnd L. erowned (53 in, by 4in..—A singular little high ridged reliquary, 
Painted with figures of rnints in coarse enamel; within is inscribed 
{his distich—" Thomyen Chousif si me fey lan mille Ge. trente trey.” 
(Length 3f in., breadth 22 in., height 3 in.) 

‘By Mr. Wrtsox.—Specimens of the painted enamels of Limoges, xvi. 
and. xvii, cont—A_ Russo-Greck folding devotional tablet " 
partly enameled with sacred subjects; it is of unusually large dimen: 
Fions—A plate of metal painted with enamel eolors in the same st 
poreiin of Sazon and eter Germsn_manafitrien, the, deca 
ig fowers with gilding tho ground Driliant green alt. an, duelle 
with stand and cover, likewise of enameled metal, painted with fowers, 
ground gros Blew; these last are signed—Ohristophe Jiinger—in gold. 

"A large oral enameled plate of motal (15in. by 13} in.), painted in 
Dright colors, and representing a maiden seated and playing with a lamb; 
neat her is a youth playing on a guitar; in the back ground a mountainous 
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Candlestick of rane onamoled, ormerly im posacasion of the Inte Joba 
Bescon, Haq. supposed’ to bo of Ruglsn wensmanchip. 


lght 10 tnehes; the colorm are dark: blag, ight green, and white. Data, xe. century: 
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Inndscape, and a bridge with cattle. Tt is signed TW. Craft. An artist of 
that name exhibited at tho Royal Academy in 1774 and 1775. A delieate 
little enamel signed by him has been noticed above, exhibited by Mr. Fischer. 
He may have been a relative of Thomas Craft, employed as a painter in the 
porcelain works of Messrs, Crowther and Weatherby, at Bow, as appears 
by his statement which accompanies e richly decorated bowl in’ the British 
Musoum, painted by him inthe old| Japan tate about 1760, Mr. Franks 
has published this curious memorial in this Journal, vol. viii p. 204, 

By the Rev. Epwanp Doxe.—A. pair of liandsome enameled fire-dogs, 
which have been preserved at Lake House, near Amesbury. They are 
specimens of a peculiar coarse kind of enameling, usually on brass, not on 
copper, by the champlevd process 1d in England daring the reign 
of Mlizabeth and in subsequent, sted of inlaying enamels, 
fusible probably at a low temperature, in the interstices of a pattern in 
relief, “Tho enamels, light and dark blue, black and white, do not fill the 
cavities on the metallic surface, the raised outlinos of motal are mostly mora 
elevated than the enameled surfaces, whilst in the earlier productions of 
the champleed process the enamels and the metal filets are rubbed down 
uniformly to a smooth face. Several firo-logs of this work havo boen pro- 
served, and on some of these are the royal arms. 

By Mr, Atoenr War-—Colored drawing by John Carter of a candi 
stiok found at York, similar in fashion to those exhibited by Mr. Roger 
Tt was found in 1740 in repairing tho Chapter Houso at York, end was in 
possession of Lady Salusbury, ‘Tho decorations wore in gron and white 

flowers birds pooking at, grape, de. A. Donuiul oxamplo of 
this class of enamels was exhibited by Mr. Beover in tho muscum formed 
at the Meeting of the Institute at Winchester ; height 10 inch 
Anothor was contributed to the Museum at the Norwich Mooting by Mr. 
Jolin Warner. Tho charactor and stylo of ornamentation of theso elegant 
works, probably of English manufacture, is well shown by the specioien 
horo figured. (Seo wooteut,) 

By Mr, J, Jors Roorus, M.P.—A pair of handsome candlesticks, of the 
same period, and enameled with blue and whito flowers, grapes, ko.» in 
the samo peculiar mannor as tho objects last noticod, Hoight 10} inci 
Amongst the most interesting examples of this process are the so-called 
‘candlesticks, formerly in the Bornal collection, bearing tho name of Sir 
Thomas More, and dated 1852. (Figured in Sale Catalogue, No. 1305.) 
‘Those are of brass, ornamented with foliage and four-petaled flowers, bluo 
and white 5 their form suggests that thoy may havo boen foiror 
especially as a pair of similar fashion aro seen in a portrait of More at 
‘Hampton Court, each vase containing a flower. 

By Mr, Wutson.—A. pair of massive coppor candlesticks, of enrlior 
character in form than the last, but similar in the style of the onamelod 
work ; the colors being, in this instance, deep red, white, and black, 
Date, possibly before the middle of the xvi. cont. 

By Sir Rovenr Boxrox, Bart.—A. remarkable specimen of the peculiar 
process last described, It is a large shell of some specios of Strombus 
from the Indian Ocean, mounted on a stem and foot of metal, gilt and 
etiameled ; the designs are in low relief, with dark blue, light blue, black, 
nd white ecoring, chiefly fowars and srl patios «‘wiite fourpotaed 
flower being a conspicuous feature. Height 14 inches, According to tra- 
dition, this object had been brought to Shadwell Park from the seat of the 
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Paston family, Oxnead, in Norfolk, and it had been obtained ia Italy by Sir 
Robert Pasion, who collected numerous rarities in his travels ; he enter- 
jained. Charles TL. and his Queen, and was created Barl of Yarmouth in 
7090. ‘This fine object, which is introdaced in a, portrait of the Earl at 
however, probably of English work ; late xvi. cont 
7 the Ror. the Raton of SroxvHonss Couueas.—A cireular massivo 
ornament of gold, chased and richly enameled with translucent and opaque 
Golors, in the style of the works of the Italian orgfci of the xvi, cent. It 
ve to have been o pendant, possibly attached to the girdle ; on one 
‘St. George, on the other are the emblems of the Passion; around the 
fog ia the insription—0 * PASSE" ORAVIONA * DADIE HIS = QVOQYR” FINE. 
Se“may be opened by remoring a screw, and may have contained either a 
relic of a perfumed tablet. This precious ornament, which measures about 
3} inches in diameter, belonged, according to tradition, to Sir Thomas 
‘was preserved by his family with his silver seals and other objects, 
‘hem bequeathed, in 173, to Stonyharst College by Father 
Hore, of the Society of Jesus at Lidge, the last descendant of the Chan- 
‘ellor in the male I 

‘Bxamples of working in Nreixo :—By the Socrerr or Anrravantes, 
An acus ot spinula of mised mal, party allvered, one of those 
found in Ely Cathedral with the remains of Wolstan, Archbishop of 
York, and by which, it ia. belioved, the pall was attached to his 
chasuble, Wolstan died at York in 1023, and was buried at Bly, by his 
desire, "The tomb having been opened in the twelfth eeatary, tho vest 
ments in which the body bad ited were found in perfect 
‘condition, according to the relation in tho Liber Hliensis, which express 
ions casulam et palliuin auratia spinolis afixum.” (Lib, ii. e. 87, 
‘ab. of the Anglia Christiana Soe. This relic was again brought to 
‘Wolstan’s remains were removed in 1771. It measures 5y%y in. 
hhead is lat, lonenge-shaped, and ornamented with interlaced. 

‘of niello, Catal. Mus, Soo. Ant., p. 21, 

vor, one of a set of the 
roduced by Antonio Polaiolo, a celebrated. goldsmith 
and artist of Ferenc, 1426—98, Tie mounted ina beastly ilsinated 
framework, From the Cicognara Colleetion.—Unique impression on vellum, 
ffoa'e nico, mbjec the Be V. Mary, w production of remarkable beauty 1 
xo other impression on vellum of a ni jown to exist.—Two lockets 
i perfume-boxes of silver, ornamented with niello; on the reverse of ench 
fs the sacred monogram IHS ; einque-cento work; obtained at Naples.—A 
Circassian priming-flask, from Karadagh ; it is formed of the tip of the 
hhorn of some animal unknown, mounted in silver enriched with nie 

‘By the Rev, H. Watzester, D.D.—Three cireular silver plate 
about 3 less than an inch. "They are described by Duchesne, Essai sur 
Jes Nicles, p. 194; tooalso p. 19. ‘The subjects are as follows :—1. The 
B. V. Mary standing, and extending her mantle over a number of kneeling 
figures, who, with oe excepin, wear tha drow of penitent, snd their 
faces are covered by cowl; her arms are supported by angels, one on each 
Nior2. Ste Lawsone, holilog a book in is right hand, in bie left a 
gridiron ; and a youthful saint in secular dress, cap, long hair, and long 
sleovess in his right hand a palm, in his left alittle Box resembling a eb 
‘matory with three receptacles for the holy cis; of this plate, the nicllo 
having sealed off, impressions on paper were obtained by Dr. Wellesley at 
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Milan in 1825, upon which the learned Duchesne gives some interesting 
observations. One of the impressions was exhibited, —3. St. Sebastian and 
St, Roch, ‘These three nieli had ornamented the stem of a chalice, wpon 
which, as stated, was the date 1437, probably that of the establishment of 
the fraternity of penitents, represented as secking the protection of the 
Virgin. “Dutheme, hover, inlined fo rogard the nielli as of rather later 
dat 

‘By Mr. Feux Stape, F.8.A.—An oval plate, a fine specimen of niello, 
the subject being the head of Medusa, surrounded by arms and armour, 
forming a military trophy.—Six impressions on paper from nielli by Pere~ 
igrini of Cesio, an artist of distinguished merit, about the closo of xv. cent, 
of whom seo Bartsch, and Duchesne, pp. 69, 822, Signed with a P crossed 
by an horizontal line, 

By Mr. Sumuzy, M.P., F.8.A.—Two cireular silver plates, nielli ; one 
of them presents a’ profile head of Philip I1,, King of Spain, on the other 
ue otattare of Henry Il» King of France, On the reverses are conta 
of thes arms, reqpetivaly, eae by the insignia of the Order of St, 
‘Michael, 

By Mr, Bowoxy Waranrox, F.S.A.—Plato of silver ornamented with 
nicl, representing two heads in profile, Pandolfo and Pandotfine, Signor 
of Rimini in xy. eent—, 1g, enriched with niello, Italian work. — 
Bilver-ring brooches, obtained in Italy, bonring talismanie ineeriptions in niello. 

By Mr. Couxaont.—h ons of nielli on paper.—Facsimilos 
tnd copies of remarkable nielli, 28 specimens illustrative of tory of 
tho art.—‘Threo eases containing imitative nielli, as supposed, from the 
Cicognara Collection. 

‘By Mr. Joserm Maven, B.8.A.—Pax, ornamented with a plate in niello 
representing tho Nativity ; xv, cent, 

By Mr. Ocravics Monoax, M.P.—A. baldrio of crimson and gold bro- 
ceadevelvet, ornamented with rosettes of goldamiths’ work set with enamel ; 
it one ond is the buckle of ailver parcel-gilt, and enriched with niello 5 it 
displays an heraldio excuteheon between the initials LB. atthe other end 
fs dhe pendant, also docorated with niollo, and having two escutcheons of 
engraved silver, with the bearings of Malatesta of ‘and Cescna, 
Italian work, xv. cent. 

‘By Sir Puiu pn M. Grey Hoxnrox, Bart—The sword worn by the 
Russian Commandant at Balaclava, surrendered on the capture of the fort 
to Captain Grey Egerton, The scabbard and ornaments of the belt are 
centiclied with niello, of the work of Tula. 

Bxannis OF XVIt AND xvi, CeNtonmns ; Mrvrarone Ponmarts, de. 
—By Mr. Ocravios Moxoax, M.P.—A remarkablo series of watehos 
‘Gxomplifying the application of enamel to the enrichmont of that class of 
personal ornaments, ‘They were are as follows:—1. Watch with case 
Frnamented with flowers in opaque and transparent enamels; date early 
Svit cent-—2. Enameled watch ease, the work of Jean Toutin, inventor of 
the art of painting in opaque enamels in this style s date a.v. 1630 to 
1640 j mbjects,njmphs bathing, afer Polomberg | exqubitely finished — 
3, Boameled watch, the case finely painted by Henry Toutin, brother of 
Jean ; date 1630 to 1640; subject, o series of illustrations of the story of 
‘Panered and Olorinda, from Orlando Burioso.—4.Watch enameled by Henry 
outin, goldsmith and enameler at Blois; date 1630 to 1640 ; subject 
‘Histoire d Apian.—5. Hnamoled watch, the case beautifully omambnted with 
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flowers raised in relief and enriched with diamonds ; unique specimen, 
artist not known ; movement by D. Bouquet, who flourished 1630 to 1640. 
6. Small wateh-case exquisitely painted in brilliant colors; artist not 
ascertained, probably either Morlitre or Vanguer ; date 1630 to 1650, 
=T. Enameled watch with subjects in ilostration of the birth and early 

fe of our Saviour; the painting is very fine; the whole case is en- 
riched with turquoises ; the artist not known ; date 1630 to 1650.— 
Band 9. Two enameled watches ; the cases exquisitely painted by Huaud 
le Puisné; date latter half of xvi. cent.—10. Enameled watch of very 
fine work ; IL. Durant, pinzt, This artist of the xvii. century is men~ 
tioned by Siret, Dict. des Peintres—11, Enameled wateh of beautiful 
work ; unknown artist; date latter part of xvii, century ; the chased gold. 
cease is the work of H. Mauby, and, together with the movement, Iter than 
the enamel,—I2 and 13, Two enameled watches, the cases enameled on 
the work of a French artist, at the end of xvii. or beginning of 
Avil, century, named Mulsund.—I4 and 15, Two watch eases, specimens 
‘f Battersea enamel ; date about 1750. 

By tho Bant, Anaensr.—An enameled watch, xvii. cent, ; on one sido is 
, on the other 8. Catharine ; the movement 



































By Mr, 1. M, Warten —A beautifl erciform gold yatch (montre 
@abbesse), elaborately enameled in opaque colors; on the face, which is 
protected ‘by a crystal, is acon the Man of Sorrows, with the emblems of 
tho Passion; at the back, the Crucifixion. German art, late xvii, cents, 
rovembling the works of Dinglinger, of Dresden. ‘The movement bears the 
tume, Johanner Van Ceuten, Hage, and has the pendalam spring, af it~ 
rorement not known before 1675. 
By Mr. A. W. Fraxxs.—A. small enameled watch, painted by Huaud 
tho younger, signed—Huaud le Puisnd fect. : 
‘By Sm Cnanius Axpsnsox, Bart.—Ciroular enameled plate, probably 
for & watch caso; it bears the arms of James, fourth Duke of Lenox, K. 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, Hereditary High Admiral of Scotland ; 
the died 1655. In a bordure around the stchievement, are introduced 
‘anchors, in allusion to his office; painted in colors on a white ground, 
possibly by Jean Toutin, or one of his pupils. 
By Mr. W. Rvssxct.—Several snuf-boxes, bonbonnitres, &e., choice 
specimens of German and Freceh enameling on metal; also small oval 
Box of yellow metal, decorated with light bloe, black and white opaque 
enamels, inlaid in shallow casements.. peculiar work, possessing 
much elegance in design, hns been considered Italian; itis, however, more 
probably Hungarian or Turkish. (?}—A pair of metal vases of great beauty, 
‘Painted in opaque enamels in Chelsea style; on oach side is introduced a 
Iandscae with billings, &o, ‘Thay may bo very choice Chino copie of 
‘uropean poreelain vases. —An exquisitely enameled watch, the movement 
by Niedas Bernard, of Par 
By Mr, W. H. Braavw, F-8.A.—An oval gold snuff-bor, painted with 
ruby-eoloured enamel, and jenaed border, in te sie of th fin jeweled 
Iain of Stvres ; on the lid is an enameled miniature of a female 
reeling before a figure of Cup 
By Mr. Borris, M.P., F.S.A.—Two oval gold snuif-boxes, exquisite 
enameled ; Freach art of the highest class ; on the lid of each of them is 
‘9 miniature portrait, hitherto not identified. 
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By Sir Cnanuzs Axpensox, Bart.—An oval gold snulf-box, exquisitely 
‘enameled ; it was brought from Naples, about 1813, by Major Poljambe, to 
‘whom it was presented by the Duke of Rocearomania, first equerry to Murat. 
Another enameled box, of rich yellow colour, probably painted at Dresden, 
—A small oval enameled medallion, a female head ; it was found behind 
the wainseot of an old house, of Jacobean character, at Burnley, Yorkshire. 
By Mr, R. T, Pruronzrr, F.S.A.—A gold pootoral eross, enameled with 
emblems of the Passion ; dato about 1520.—Chatelaine enameled with the 
initials of Mary of Modena, queen of James II. ; tho ficld is semy with 
fleurs-de-lys azure, possibly taken from the armorial bearing of Ferrara, 
az, 3 floursde-lys or, quartered by the d’Rsto family. This royal relic 
appears to be of English workmenship, date 1685—88, 
NANELED MINIATURE PORTWAI 
By Me, J. P. Pisce, 




















‘A. very interesting collection of onam 
Portraits of Martha avd Theresa Blount, friends and favorites of Pope ; 
painted by Zineke, and mounted in gold and tortoiseshell, in elegant 
fashion, in one ease,—Four miniatures, by Zincke, of which two aro 
portraits of Indies, two of gentlemen ; one of the latter, a man in the 
prime of life, has 'on tho reverse of the ease, a eypher composed of the 
letters G, D. R, On the revorse of tho other (not mounted) is inscribed 
in enamel, partly obliteratod . . . . « « Lord Viscount... . « land. 
0, F. Zincke Feoit, 1727.—Jean Jaoques Rousseau, in a white cont; 
enamel attributed to Nathaniel Hono, R.A.—A small oval enamel on gold, 
designed from the antiquo, sigacd by William Craft, an artist whoso nama 
is found on a fine enamel now in the possession of Mr. Octavius Morgan, Seo 
p. 292 eupra.—Snutf-box, with portrait of a lady on the Tid; also few 
thier choice miviatures printed in enamel, two circular plates for watch- 
‘cases, do0.—Portrait of Selden, by William Bone, after a portrait by Sir. P. 
Lely.—Honry Bone, R.A, born Feb. 6, 1755, by Willinn Bono, after tho 
original by Jobn Jackson, R.A., London, Aug. 1828.—Portrait of George 
Stubbs, the pnintor, by Henry’ Bone, 1810, after a portrait in erayons by 
Oxia Homphry, R.A. 

‘By Mr. Joux Govom Nronots, F,8.A.—Enameled miniature, by Zincke, 
of Thomas Lumley, KB, third Bait of Scarborough (1740-1752). - On 
the revorto of the ¢ase is's cypher composed of the initials T—S 

By Mrs, Jom Gove Niouots.—Enamel by Zincke, a miniature por- 
tenit of Anne, Princess Royal, daughter of George 11., married, in 1734, 
William Prince of Orange, elected Stadtholder of the United Provinces, 
1747, She died 1759.—A round covered box, a good example of Chinese 
enameling in bright opaque colours, tho feld light blue ; it was formenly 
in possession of Mrs. Thrale, 

By Mr, Comvaomt.—Enameled miniature of Charles, Rat! of Carlisle 
(16921738), by the artist who used the signature B. 0.—Miniaturo of 
Charles, Archduke of Austria,—Bnameled watch-case, ¢ i the 
portrait of George II. 

‘By Mr. Smuuex, MP., F.8.A.—Enomoled miniatures by Zincke: the 
Hon, George Shirley, son of Robert, orl Ferrers, by Selina, his second 
wife; bom 1707, died 1787—The Lady Frances Shirley, sister of the 
Hon. George Shirley, and one of the most colebrated beauties of the 
‘courts of George I. and George II. She was familiarly kuown as “Fanny 
ever blooming Fair,” and to her was addressed the song attributed to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, commencing with those words, 
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By Mr. A. W. ‘Paasss, Di .—Enameled miniature of Augustus the 
Surodg, King of Poland, painted by John Frederick Dinglinger, of Dresden, 
713 and signed with his monogram. 

' "olleetion of enameled miniatures, arranged in 
ine fame of sculpted ivory. ‘They are as follows -—in the 
2 ane acy Queen of Scots on the back is writen,“ Jo vrai portrait de 
‘Marie Stuart, de la collection ‘du Prince Charles de Lorraine,” and an 
‘impression of & ‘seal with the name thus written, Gillis Norman S. de 
ORtgere 7" a portrait of Addison, and one of Steele painted by Zincke 
Sine HPP. Bose, from a picture in possession of Mr. Dymoke, 
B50; Vandyek, Spenser, and Dryden, enamels by Bone ; Pope, 
Juinted by Hi. P- Bono, in. 1800, after a porralt by, Richardson in por 
session of Lyttelton 5 Madame le Brun, by H. P. Bi 1851, from 
portrait by herself inthe eolleeton ofthe late Lord ; and the 
‘Duchess of Kent, by the same, ‘after a miniature by H. Collen, 1829. 

‘By Sir Cmantns ‘Aspsnsox, Bart.—Miniature Sir Edmund Anders 
Bard (erested 1660) ; the reverse of tho caso i Deauifully enameled. — 
Bart (create ip Ter. George Anderson, von of Sir William Anderson, 
sixth baronet. 

By the Doxe or Nosramsanusxp, K.G—A full miniature 

By ho Date of Buckingham, by Sir Baltazar Gerber signed, and 
dated 1618, It is in a caso, the ‘back of which is richly ornamented with 
sated ie eansvoent bua enamel, the design consisting of flowors and 
thugs’ oral, Shin. by Shin. Tho Duke is represented on a gr 
Sharger dhe 'sea and abips appear in the distance ; James I. wi 
caergerd, Ge 'ween on the shore. See Arch. Journ. vol. xiv. p. 358— 
‘Two remarkable large enamels by W. Essex 8 peewee Duke of 
Vilingtom, after the original by Lawrence, painted in 1843, dimensions, 
Tia. bese in, j and ‘Tho Strawborry Girl, after a painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in the collection of the Marquis of Hertford : this enamel is 
dated 1897 ; it measures 72in. by 92in. 

‘By Mr. Cuanues B. Canuvrmzss.—Seven enameled miniatures, They 
ortay Ninon do 1'Boclon; a lndy, namo unknown, a plening subject 

intel by Nicholas Hone, and signed with his monogram, N. Hl — 1760; 
Yaiy Wiliam Young, painted by Honry Bone, 17965 Benjamin Franklin, 
@ highly finished ‘miniature by De Bréa; the Princesse de Lamballe, by 
Sogn’, Madame Catalani, with her son; and Mrs. Singleton ‘the 
‘ino af the last inscribed, London, Juno, 1814, painted by Henry Bono, 
EA numa! painter ia ordinary to H. M.; after the original by Houry 
ngleton. 

By toed Taxnor op Matamms, F.S.A.—Enamelod miniature of Chasles 
‘Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, K.G. (1694—1718), in armour; on the 
reverse is inscribed, Les fréres Huaut fec.—Miniatare Is of the Duke 
UE Tyreounel, by Petitot—Portrait of Henry Bono, A.R.A., by him 
Sfgnel and dated Jan, 1809, aftsr a picture in oil by his ton Tionry Pierce 
Bone.—Two small ‘beautifully enameled, probably ornaments of the 
Lighly enriched buttons worn in xvi, cent. 

By at. 'Wartsupap.—Enameled portrait of Lady Dover, painted 
by Henry Bone, R.A., after an orginal by Jobn Jackson, RA. 

By Mr, 0. 8: Buun.—Portrat of Addison, A. 32, enameled by Zincke 5 
from the Strawberry Hill Collection, 

‘By Mr. Denuacuta—Enameled miniature of M. de Seiguelly, or pos- 
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sibly of Henri Duc d’Enghien, painted by Louis de Chatillon (1639-1734), 
1 skilful Frouch artist patronised by Colbert, Sigunture, D. C. 

‘By Me, Wassor—Mniatare priralt, painted in enamel | he Duress 
of Marlborough ; by Zincke.—William Charles, Prince of Orange, K.G., 
jn early lifo ; with the insignia of the Gartor.—Portrait of a child, enameled 
by Peat.—Luther and Melanchthon, copies of old portraits, by Bone. 

‘By Mr. H, Costurez.—Bnameled miniature portraits by H. Bone ani 
H, P, Bone, They are as follows :—Mary Queon of Soois; Sir Antonio 
More, from the original painting by himself in the Barl Spencer's Col- 
Teotion (Henry Pioroe Bone, June, 1841) ; Spenser, from an original 
portrait in possession of the Barl of Chestorfeld (HL. P, Bone) ; William 
Beymour, In Marquens of Hertford, 104 Prince Maurie and Prince 

pert. 

iy Mr, J, TI, Awoensox.—Miniature of the enameler, Nathaniel Hono, 
by himself j representing him in fancy costume, a light olive-colored dress, 
with a puco-colored mantle, and a chain round his neck, to which is 
appended an oval miniature which he holds in his loft hand,” Oval, 3g in. 
by Sin, Signed—Seipse Nath, Hone Pinxit, wt $1, 1749. “At the 
opening of tho R. Acad, Exhibition, in 1769, Lone, then an Academician, 
exhibited six paintings, one of them a portrait in enamel—John Russoll, 
crayon painter to George TI. and the Prince of Wales, R.A. in 1788; 
painted by Hnry Bone, R.A. 1791.—General Paes Pua painted by 
Henry Piaree Bone, Jan, 1799, after a portrait by Sir W. Beochoy, Rew 

Barrensta and other lato enamel 

By the Lord Tarnor pz Matamioz, F.S.A.—A plate of 
in enamel, in bright colors, with small dotted incrustati 
forming a sort of diaper ornaments it displays a portrait of Fredeviok, 
tldent Son of George Ilo, ereatod Prince of Wales fn 1728 5 died in 1761 
ho wears the blue riband: on the reverso of this enamel, which is painted 
with much skill and has beon regardod as an enrly production of Batterson, 
is tho triplo plume of feathers, Walpole mentions a portrait of the Prince 
‘as one of the examples from that place in his possession. 

By Mr. Ocravivs Monoax, M.P.—Oval modallion of George III. in 
carly life; Battersea enamel.—Oblong snuff-box of Batterson enamel, 
finoly painted with flowars in Chelsoa style on the lid and sides ; on the 
Potton is a ropresentation of Daphne transformed into a laurel 5 this 
last decoration is a transfor from copper-plato printed in light red.—Two 
decanter-labels, Battorsea enamels, ono for White Port, the other for 
Turanson ; the latter being a transfer from copper-plate. ‘The manufacture 
tablished about 1750 (?), at York House, Battersea, was promoted, if 
not established, by Steplien Theodore Jansen, lord mayor of London, 
1755, and son of Sir Theodore Jansen, who died about 1754, ‘The 
advertisement of the sale of enameled trinkets produced at York Houso, and 
dispersed by auction in 1756, on the bankruptey of the younger Jansen, 
fentimorntes snuif-boxes of all sizes, portraits of the royal family, historical 
‘and other subjects, bottle-tickets with chains for all sorts of liquors, wateh- 
‘cases, toothpick-enses, coat-buttons, de, mostly mounted in metal double 
gilt. "Walpole, in a letter to R. Bentley, 1755, presents him with a 
riding snuf-box only as a sample of the new manufactory at Battersea, 
which is done with copper-plates.’—An enameled medal of Frederick, 
‘King of Prussia, commemorative of the sioge of Breslaw, 1757 5 supposed 
to bo a specimen of the work of Battersea.—Also, a circular snuff-box of 
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‘Dresden enamel, painted with flowers on a rich yellow ground ; a snu-box 
of German enamel, in form of a harpsichord ; a Bonbonniére, in form of a 
porrot's head, well painted, probably German, and a cireular box, painted 
with sacred subjects, Dutch art, xvii. cent. é 
‘A. W. Fhanxs, Dir. S. A—Specimens of Battersea and Liver. 
pool enameling and transfer-printing.—Oval medallions, George I. printed 
fn gold; Prederie Prince of Wales, printed in red; Augusta of Saxo Gotha, 
Wile of Hredvis Princo of Wales, printed in puple; Geowge Frinco of 
‘Woles, afterwards Georgo ILL, printed in purple; Philip Yorke, first Lord 
Hardwicke, Lord Chancellor, printed in red ; and a portrait, as supposed, 
‘of the Duke of Cumberland, printed in purple—Enameled plaque, very 
conver, 5 in. by 3 in, a balge or decoration used by the honourable 
Society of Backs, signed—Sadler, Liverpool.—Medallion of Frederick tho 
Great, King of Prussi printed ia black. Signed J. Sadler, Liverpool, 1756. 
Portrait of Josiah Wedgwood, the celebrated manufacturer of fetilia ; 
named on plague of porcelain, and signed —H. K. pin, March 31st, 
1805.—Probably a copy from a portrait executed in the lifotime of Mr, 
‘Wedgwood, who died in 1795. 
oa oF Praoticat, Grotoor.—Spocimens of Battersen 
of toilet-boxos, de, decorated by means of 
Printing, over which in one instance, a representation of Dank 
‘enamel colors are partially appliod ; the other, the subject of which 
unknows, is printed in purple; it represents a stately personage in Oriental 
dress, accompanied. by a lady, who is addressed familiarly by a mendicant, 
‘apparently just arrived by ship; in the back-grouud ia « harbour, shipping, 
nd buildings. Dimensions 4} in. by 34 in, It is mounted in a metal 
frame, with a ring at the top.—Two decanter-labels, enamels on metal— 
RxD ront—and—croen—. ‘The edges enameled red, the ground on which 
the black letters are painted is white, with roses in color. 
By Mr, Wiusox.—Toilet-bor, toothpick-case, scent-bottle, needle-caso, 
all box fitted as an inkstand, &e., specimens, as aupposod of the work 
jeraea, A favorite grouni-color is pele rose, with flowers, scroll 
inate dotted ornaments in relief. » These objects are all formed 
‘thin metal, painted in opaque eolors.* 
By Sir Sinaacp D. Soorr, Bart.—An oval plate, apparently of opaque 
cous pas, aah onver the face diplays singular herald 
fe id of an impression on paper from a copper plat 
mi by ners 3 i is ntl fn git metal, and 
the top for on ; the design, print of which 
the ltrs has won of tn elaborate achievement; on alld Gn the 
centre appears St. George, transfixing the escutcheon of Franco, which 
lies under his horse's feet. Above, like a crest, Britannia is seated, sur- 
rounded by banners, and olding an olive-branch. Dexter supporter, a 
Jion ; sinister, a double-headed eagle. Motto, on a riband below,—PoR 
‘oon couxrur.—This object has been regarded with interest as an examplo 
of the work, as supposed, of Battersea, and also asa memorial of some one of 
the patriotic institutions of the period ; it may hare been one of the honorary 
distinetious given os prizes by the Antigallicans, a Socioty formed about 

















































































1 A notion of tho Battorses massfacture ix given by It Syer Coming, Journ. 
‘Brit. Arch. Ass., June, 1859. % ae ac 
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1750 for the encouragement in this country of manufactures which at that 
time were chiefly engrossed by the French, and for other purposes. 
Medals with the Society's arms are stated to have been given to successful 
competitors. Lord Carpenter was Grand President, and his successor, 
in 1752, was the celebrated Admiral Vernon. 

By Mr. R. W. Brvws.—Six metal plates enameled, as supposed, at 
Battersea, and displaying ornamental designs transferred to the enameled. 
surface trom imprssions of copper platen George, 1. profle to right 
oval plate printed in gold; two small oval plates with heads of ladies, in 
the extravagantly high hats and hend-dresses in vogue about the middle of 
tho last century two rectangular plates, suited for the oovers of toilet- 
boxes or the like; on one is seen Dando, on the other Europa mounted on 
the Bull; also an oval plate set in a metal rim, possibly a badge or insignia 
af honor given by the Antigaioan Sosity, and similar to that above 
lescribed. 

By Mr, Rompe Hawxnxs.—A specimen, as supposed, of the Battersea 
enamels ; a small oval patel-box with a mirror inside the lid; it is painted 
with opaque colors, the ground rich blue. 

By Sir Cuantns Axpnnsox, Bart-—Knife and fork, specimens of a set 
with enameled handles, ornamented with flowers ona white ground, and 
supposed to have been painted at Battersea, 

Ones and Onteyrat, Baxcens :— 


By Mr, Huwpensow, F.S.A.—A superb collection of vases and remark- 
blo examples of tho’ art of enameling as anoiently practised in Chi 
chiefly by the procosn of cloisonnage, the various details of the design bein 
ontlined by small fillets or bangs of total, twisted into the form desired, an 
affixed to tho surface of the vaso or other object upon which the opaque 
enamels were then applied by fusion. The colors are strikingly varied, 
fino turquoise blue is very provalent, especially as 
of romarkable beauty being combined in the ornamentation, which eoni 
chiefly of foliage, flowors, dragons, birds, 0, Iu some rare exam 
Inuman figures, landscapos, and scenes of daily life may be found. ‘The 
most anciont of those sumptuous objects bear the date of the King-Tai 
period (Ap. 1450) ; on some objects of comparatively recent character is 
tho dynastio mark of the Kien-loung poriod (A.p. 1736). The choice 
specimens of onch period exhibited ware almost exclusively obtained at the 
capture of the Summer Palace. ‘They include the following;—tripod vase, 
‘on straight legs; enrly xv. cont., decorated with black onamel, a ra 
colors singular vase of metal, richly gilded, supported on trunks of 
elephants ; it beara, on the rim and inside the cover, the mark of the Ming 
ynasty, about 1450 ; a deep round vaso and cover, supported on monkeys, 
dato same as the last ; a vase with a Kylin on the covor, and dragon 
shaped handles, date probably 1736 ; flat box and cover, taken from a 
table in the Summer Palace, a specimen of high class, ‘very early xv, 
cont. 5 salver with the mark of 1450 on a tablet in the contre; a small 
bowl of very rich coloring, dated 1736 ; a tripod vase and a joss-stick 
holder, each of them beating the date 1736. ‘The following specimens, 
not less remarkable for: their beauty and workmanship, were not obtained 
from the Palace. A pair of very curious candlosticks ;' each is in form of 
‘4 duck with expended wings, and standing in a patera on a tortoise, which 
rests upon a crimson sorpent—A bowl, decorated with water-plants and 
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ilies ; a vory choise specimen, xr. cont—A pair of boxes or eases, of 
fannular form intended to contain, ex supposed, certain rings of jade used 
in the Temples in China ; diam. 6} inches—A of a duck, of 

curly work —Also several besatifel examples of Persian enamels 
of silver plates with floral decoration in translucent enamel ; a pair 
smal silver vases with covers, decorations consisting of birds and flowers 
f zeal, the stone bearing an inseription by which it appears to have been 
mado for the Marquis de Clairant, who, as it is believed, accompanied a 
French embassy to the Bast ; the mounting is of gold enameled with vivid 
opaque colors.—An enameled gold zarf, or cup-holder, used in easter. 

i bably of Damaseus work. 

‘By Mr. A. Bunusronp Horg.—Two Chinese metal vases, of largo 
dimensions, decorated with champleod enamel, in which a rich opaque blue 

nates. 

‘By Mr. W. Russuut.—A large rectangular plaque of cloizonné enamel, 
‘measuring nearly 25 in. by 17 in., and je not only for its large 
dimensions, and the unusual feature that it is enameled on both of its fac 
but also as representing scenes of daily life, one of them being a musi 

marty. Figures are very rarely found on Chinese enamels of this class, 
Fe probably was used as @sereoa, mounted in a frame of dark-colored wood. 
‘The ground on one face is rich smalt colored, on the other turquoise,—T 
enameled dishes of large dimension ; a basin, with beautifel turquois 
colored ground ; enameled vase in form of the fruit called a fingered citron ; 
‘cup and saucer, white ground, an example of a rare color; long tray of 
singularly rich coloring, with inscriptions in the Seal character; and a 
Chinese tripod bowl of metal, covered entirely with rich turquoise-colored 
enamel, without any ornamental designs upon it, 

By Mr. A. W. Faaxxs, Dirs $.A—A small eup, Chinese cloisonné 
fnattel both inside and out; date xv. cont.—A cylindrical vessel onameled 
by tho like process, and bearing the nate Sicuan-tih, a.D. 1426—36, 

‘By Mr. Hawxrss, F.8.A.—A one-handled Chinese vase ot flagon, with 
‘two cups, enameled with translucent and opaque eolors of great Drillianey, 
amongst which  deop rich blue predominates. 

‘From the Museu or Praoticat, Gzoxoor, by pormission of Sir Rod 

oie ernment from Todi, an eens, pein 
1 process employed in Europe in xiv. cent., designated émail de plique d 
jour ; works of this kind wero translucent cloisonné enamels without a 
‘background, the colored pastes being melted in the compartments of 
network of gold forming the design—A bracelet of silver, sot with gom 
ind enameled with bright translucent green. Probably Persian work.— 
Silvor bosch, enriched with palo bine enamel and flares, commonly 
‘worn by the Grosk peasants in Lycia ; the form and general design never 
Yaron, andthe typolias probably been handed down fom clasieal times. 

‘By Mr. Ooravios Monoar, M.P., F.S.4.—A remarkable example of 
Chinese champlesé enamel, a’ basin of metal richly gilt, of considerable 
solidity and weight ; it is decorated with rows of inscriptions in the Seal 
character; the is enameled with rich dark ultramarine blue, 
resembling lapis lazuli.—Large cireular dish, Chinese cloisonné enamel, 
‘with n inscription on the reverse, recording that it was a sacrificial vessel 
of tho Tohing family; probably sn early example; it was part of the 
plunder during the recent eampaign in China—Chinese_standard-orna- 
ment, enriched with cloisonné and champlesé enamel, in form of on arti- 
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choke, growing out of a vaso, and surmounted by a eanopy with drapery 
dato probably about 1730, si 

By Mr. Rous Hawems.—hree fine apecimens of Chinese clottnné 
enamel; one of them bears the date of the dynasty, the period of te 
fabrieation; another is a dish of unusually large dimensans? part of the 
plunder of the Summer Palace. 

By Mr. Aopisoroy.—Three choice examples of Chinese cloizonné nam 
a longeneeked globular botle with arabesque omaments in Mae and wh 
names, in an tnusual syle of arta double gourd-shaped bol, emailed 
with flowers on n yellow ground, the royal eolor (Bernal Coll)t x two- 
Handled bette enameled with lowers: aleo a double. goard-shaped ‘otto 

round white and enameled with dragons and’ elaborate 
‘an unique rpecimen 
‘By Mr. G. Noors.=A prirof Chinese seeptres of singular fom, with a 
recurved omament at one extremity; they are known by the name Jote 
tnd are of metal «laborately ornamented with eloionné enamel, 

By Mfr. 0.8. Baim.—An enameled Chinese meta plato of remarkablo 
henuty the ground brilliant turquoine color; in tho ornamentation appent a 
dragon, «bird, de the design benring: much resemblanca to thee on a 
specimen exhibited by Mtr. Relde Hawking but the coloring i reher, 

By Mr. W. J. Bnevnan Siara—A Cireasuian anbro, With belly &e, 
cnviohed with omaments of silver gilded and inlaid with work in nelfo. 

By tho Hon. Ronnnz Cyazox, Jun-—-A. Persian dagger (ihandjer), 

at Ersoroum ; the handle and sheath aro exqudialy omamegicd 
with translucent enamel.—Auothor fine weapon of the same Geteipton, 
rate nag pn), vith flowers ian nro 

‘By Mr. Hoon Hawasxa—A smal primiog-tak, or toueb-box, of palo 
yellow mized metal, omamented with peclinr enamels of vividly eontrastod 
Eoloing inlaid in enviten on tho sutfeco of the metal Tho colors ure 

llow, red, deep and light blue, and greon. Tt 

frkish work. A flask, similar im fashion and i 

zim at the mooting of the insttate in Oaford, in 1860, by Mr Joseph 
Clarke it was nated to have been found. at the Reauivorn, Kent, a 
1824, |A third wan in tho powsoasion of tho lat Mr, Fonnareaa, 
By Capt, Garris, K.N,/O.By Director of Store, os by tho Hboral 
of H. M. Seoretary for War-—From the, Town Atwontes 
of Oriental Armour and Arms, iluteating the Arta of neal 
a. They consisted of portions of a: Porsian body-armour of the 
Jed “four mirrors,” vichly enameled with arabesque, omament, 
and thus interibed in Persian :—~“ The noble Glam Ali Klan, ronde by the 
humble Mohamed Ali of Ipahen, inthe month of Shabas, nthe yeur 121.3 
(ogira). Catalogue, No. 608.—-Dagger from Tyderabad in Seba, the ile 
fet with emeralds, the shenth enameled with fovers purchased from the 
Bast India Company's collection in the Eshibition of 1861- ‘Tower Catal, 
No. 201.—Waist-dagger, probably Persian, the hilt and sheath enameled 
vith flowers, Catal, No. 608.—Seymetar with «hilt of layin last the 
enbbard and mountings elaborately wrought in silver and nell probably 
4 prosentation weapon, and of Russian work, Oirenssian.ddgger. of 
tratered sec), the lilt of ivory, the mountings of silver enriched with Selo, 
This kind of wespon, called Rims, is from Daghistaun. For the foregoing 
particulars, and also for his kind mediation in obtaining these apecimets foe 
Exhibition, the Tnstiute is indebted to the friendly assienneo of Mr. Hlewit, 
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180A SILURUM, OR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE MUSEUM 
‘OP ANTIQUITIES AT CAERLEON. By Joux Epwarp Le, PSA, F.G.8, 
Hos, See, of the Monmoathhire and’ Caerleon Antiquarian Association, 
London : Longman & Co, 1862, With fifty-two plates. 


In is with satisfaction that we again invite attention to the researches of 
our fellow-labourers in the ancient district of the Silures. Nearly twelve 
years have elapsed since we announced the permanent establishment of a 
Tuitable Museum at Caerleon, in great mearure, we believe, suggested 
through the liberality end good taste of the Inte Sir Digby Mackworth, 
Dut achieved mainly through the zeal and well-direeted efforts of Mr. Lee, 
‘The explorations which he has so successfully ted at Teca Silurum 
hhave been noticed in previous volumes of this Journal (see vol. ii. p. 417 5 
vol. vi. p. 97; vol. vil. p. 157); and many of our readers aro doubtless 

milint with his aeeoant of Roman Antiquities found at Caerleon, published 
in 1848, That work comprised an illustrative description of many objects 
Nighy vane to the erchuoagat jth contebutions to Roman epigrayhy 
alone amounting to nearly twenty inodited inscriptions. ‘The volume before us 
{ina remarkable proof how much may be effected in a few yenrs by so vigilant 
tn explorer as Mr. Lee, Upwards of thirty inscriptions are here delineated, 
oxclusive of sculptured fragments, uninseribed altars, &c, The miscellaneous 
objects of metal, glass, ivory, d&e., include relics’ of rare and unusually 

character, forming a’ series unrivalled perhaps by any provincial 
m, with the exception enly of that formed at York, It wore ncodloss 
at ‘pon the ality of crefilly compiled and ilotrated denrpton 
‘antiquary will thankfully appreciate the good 
rendered by Mr. Lee, not only in rescuing all these digjecta membra 
ion, but in now rendering them available to the student of 
antiquity in 10 agreenble a form, with accurate representations drawn by 
the author's own hand, Amongst these may be noticed examples of 
Samian ware decorated with subjects of the chase, mythological and other 
‘carious details; also other etilia of remarkable character, antafiea, 
several lamps, and part of a mould for their fabrication, an object of very 
rare oocurrence. A valuable catalogue of coins found at and near Caerleon 
hhas been supplied by the Rey. C. W. King ; they range from Claudius to 
Areadius,  poriod of nearly four centuries of Roman dominion in Britain. 
‘Thebeautiful omaments of enameled bronze in the musoum are known to-many 
of our readers throogh Mr. Lee’s kindness in bringing them to our exhil 
af enamels in June last. (See p. 279, ante.) The most remarkable rel 
hhowerer, of ancient art presented in this interesting volume, are doubtless 
the ivory sculptares, supposed to have been portions of a cista mystica, oF 
sacrificial coffer. No Roman work of similar character has, we believe, 
occurred elsewhere in this eountry. There are numerous other rare objects 
‘brought to light in this remote site af Roman occupation ; we hope that 
the publieatio ofthe attractive volume thos briefly noticed will encourage 
some of our readers to visita locality the archeology of which Mr. Lee's 
indefatigable exertions have tended s0 essentially to illustrate. 
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By the ev. CHARIS HENRY HARISHORNE, M.A. 


On a previous occasion, when the Institute met at Glou- 
cester, I took notice of the custom that prevailed in tho 
middle ages, of the monarchs of England wearing theit 
crowns on the great festivals of Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide, It may be tiecessary, however, to allude to 
it again ; more particularly as the usage began to decline 
after the first council that was held at Worcester. Our old 
historians are very particular in mentioning the places 
where’ the king kept his festivities. It was doubtlessly at 
those fixed periods that much of the public business of the 
roalm was transacted. ‘Tho nobility might have beon 
summoned to attend the court for these special purposes ; 
thus regal hospitality and their own advico may have become 
united under the most agreeable circumstances. 

‘The Saxon chronicle informs us that at these particular 
times, all tho best persons in the land gave their attendance, 
The king always wore his crown on the occasion. The Con- 
queror held his court at Christmas at Gloucester, at Haster 
at Winchester, and at Whitsuntide at Westminster. His 
son carried out this practice with great regularity, but in 
the next reign, Henry I. in groat measure laid it aside. 
Malmesbury complains that in the reign of Stephen these 
ceremonies had become abolished, a fact he imputes to the 
emptiness of the exchequer and the distracted state of the 
country. ‘There can be no doubt that the custom had become 

2 Communicated tothe Historial Seation at the Annual Mesting of the Toatituto 
hold at Woroester, July, 1862. 
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extremely irregular. ‘Therefore, when Henry II. ascended 
the throne, the way was prepared for its complete disuse. 

This monarch was, however, twice crowned at Worcester, 
on the last occasion in the year 1158, with his queen, at 
the festival of Easter. We are told that when they came 
to the offertory, thoy took off their crowns, and placed them 
on the altar, vowing before God that they would henceforth 
cease to wear them.” 

‘This is the first time a council is mentioned as being held 
at Worcester, and unfortunately we have no further intima- 
tion afforded as to what else took place. 

‘When Henry II. ascended the throne, the relations 
betwixt England and Wales were beginning to grow embar- 
rassed and unfriendly. During the two first years of the 
young king’s reign, the disaffected barons sedulously culti- 
vated the friendship of Llewellyn. It is unreasonable to 
regard the Welsh at this period as in a state of rebellion. 
They had a line of independent princes, and a throne 
established by the same natural right as that of the Plan- 
tagenets. Thero was great disaffection amongst the English 
themselves. The leading people, therefore, gladly availed 
themselves of any means of assistance that they could 
obtain from those neighbours who would help their cause. 
Tho Welsh had gained strength by their alliance with 
Philip Augustus of France. They were supported by tho 
barons, who, dissatisfied with those omissions in Henry’s 
charter that had been obtained from his father, already 
bogan to waver in their allegiance to the youthful sovereign. 
‘The French king was, however, expelled from the country 
he had invaded, and it was soon found that Henry, though a 
minor, had able counsellors around him to guard ‘he intereats 
of his crown. 

Gallo, the papal legate, had already conveyed to Llewellyn 
a sentence of excommunication. He was (Feb. 12, 1218) 
summoned to Woreester to perform his homage, though, 
that nothing might seem outwardly deficient in respect, an. 
honourable escort was ordered to attend him to this city. 
The Bishops of Hereford and Chester, Walter de Lacy, 
Hugh Mortimer, Jobn Fitzalan, Walter and Roger de 


? Henrious Rex Anglorum eorosatus neo ulteciue coronatus est-—Radulf, de 
‘at apud Wigornam, post eslebrationem  Diceto, p 581. Sub Anno 1158, 
livinorum ooconam’ super altare posuit, 
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Clifford, with others of the nobility, formed part of the 
prince’s suite, and subsequently witnessed his concessions. 
Tn the presence of these magnates, and in that of others 
equally distinguished, Llewellyn swore on the Gospels to 
give up the crown, his castles of Caermarthen and Cardigan, 
as well as to keep them in repair until Henry éame of age. 
He, moreover, gave up Mallgwyn, the son of Rhys; Rhys, 
the son of Griffith; Madoc, the son of Grifith ; and 
Marendue, the son of Robert, as hostages for the observance 
of the present treaty. 

Tn connection with this transaction of the second council 
held at Worcester, it may be observed that the royal 
advisers permitted Llewellyn to hold the custody of those 
lands in North Wales which formerly belonged to Wenwyn- 
wyn, Llewellyn undertaking to provide reasonable sustenance 
for the heirs of Wenwynwyn, and to assign a dower to 
‘Margaret his widow. 

Owing to the young king being in his minority, the writs 
at this period were tested by William Mareschal, Harl of 
Pembroke, According to the phraseology, * quum sigillum 
non habuimus has literas sigillo fidelis nostri comitis 
Willielmi Marescalli fecimus sigillari.” 

Tt does not appear whether Henry was present at the 
negotiations just referred to; but it is certain he was at 
Worcester on the second Sunday after Ash Wednesday, as 
there is a writ on the Clause Rolls addressed to the Pre- 
positi of Worcester, ordering them to pay William St. 
Hdward and Robert de Barevill twenty-one pounds for the 
expenses occasioned by his visit when the council was 
held. 

Another writ addressed to the Barons of the Exchequer 
directs them to pay Fulke de Breaute twenty pounds for the 
expenses incurred at Worcester in the middle of Lent. 
‘Thus, the fact of Henry being in the city at this time docs 
not admit of a doubt. He was here again Oct. 14, 1222, 
as we learn from writs issued to the Barons of the 
Exchequer, ordering them to pay the sheriff of the county 
twenty marks for an outlay made on his wardrobe when 
visiting the city. A similar notice shows that he was also 
there in 1221. 

‘Again, on April 22, the same year, a council was held at 
‘Worcester, attended by the papal legate, the archbishops, 
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prelates, abbots, the chief justiciary, the Earl of Pembroke, 
besides several earls and basen ‘of the realm. In the 
following year most of the preceding magnates again assem- 
bled here when they declared that ‘no chartere or other 
documents should be sealed in perpetuity till the young 
king came of age. Also in the fourth year of the’ reign 
the state of public affairs was considered at Worcester, when 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, again attended. 

Joanna, the wife of Prince Llewellyn, was, at a little later 
period, a visitor to the young king at Worcester. She was 
doubtlessly urged to take this journey under the hope of 
obtaining some fresh privilege from Henry. Whatever the 
result of her journey may have been, it is certain that sho 
did not incur any expense, as the Barons of the Exchequer 
were ordered to pay her seven pounds seven and four pence, 
being the cost of her journey. 

fe have mention made of another charge that was to bo 
defrayed by the Barons of the Exchequer. It is of so 
unusual a kind, that, although not strictly relevant to the 
councils of Worcester, it deserves notice, since it relates to 
the fine monument of the king’s father, whose interment in 
the cathedral might naturally attract the affections of Henry 
to the place. Several pieces of silk had been paid for and 
delivered to William, Earl of Pembroke, out of the royal 
treasury. The use to which they were applied was to 
cover, or rather adorn, the tomb of IKing John, Henry's 
father. They were delivered to the Prior of Worcester 
for this purpose. 

Before proceeding any farther, it may be desirable to 
state that as there existed a royal castle at Worcester, it is 
most probable that the early councils or conventions were 
held within its precincts. ‘This is the more likely from the 
fact of these assemblies being confined to the transaction of 
purely secular and public business. ‘There aro several 
entries on the Great Roll of the Pips, which speak of the 
repairs done to this building, as well as of works upon the 
surrounding palisades. In the reign of John there frequently 
osurs the change of three shillings for a hunter eatching 
wolves. 

Tn the year 1237, a council met again at Worcester. 
The object’ of the meeting was similar to those already 
mentioned. The turbulence of the Welsh was a reeurring 
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cause of anxiety. A truce had been agreed upon when the 
king was at Tewkesbury the preceding year (July 11, 1236). 
Safe conduct was afforded to the Prince of Abberfrau and 
his attendants for the meeting at Shrewsbury and Wenlock, 
when its provisions were to be ratified. The king had 
nominated the Bishops of Hereford and Llandaff, with two 
other persons, as commissioners for South Wales, and the 
same number for North Wales, to receive the mutual act of 
ratification and guarantee, Such was the general nature of 
the business the council had to settle at these various con- 
ventions. Worcester lying on the borders, was a place 
naturally suited for entertaining these questions, though 
Gloucester and Shrewsbury were as frequently chosen as 
places convenient for the discussion of the Welsh difficulties. 

In the year 1264, business of a more legislative character 
than what had hitherto been transacted, was brought before 
the notice of the king’s council at Worcester. In the forty- 
sixth ous of his reign, or about two years previously, Henry 
issued a declaration that he would no longer adhere to the 

rovisions that the barons had obtained from him at Oxford. 

‘e recited the absolution from their observance that had 
been granted to him by Popes Alexander and Urban. The 
king of France, who had been called in to mediate between 
Henry and his Barons, declared these provisions, which had 
been @ great advance in the cause of popular liberty, to be 
null and yoid. He affirmed that the king should have his 
former prerogatives restored. That he should have the 
power of nominating his chief justiciary, chancellor, and 
high officers of state as he pleased, and that aliens should be 
as cligible as natives to fill any official positions, 

This short-sighted and injudicious award provoked a 
contest that was immediately fatal to the royal authority, 
and which led to the king’s defeat and eapture at Lewes. 

Henry was at Worcester on the 13th of Decomber (1264), 
being then the prisoner of Simon de Montfort. It was on 
this occasion that he issued writs of a most comprehensive 
kind to the various abbots, bishops, and sheriffs throughout 
England, as well as to the barons and burgesses of the 
different towns, that they would assemble on the Octaves 
of St. Hilary, at London, to deliberate upon the honor of 
the crown and the tranquillity of the country. 

Here we may see distinctly sketched the first outline of 
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thoso legislative assemblies we now possess. ‘Though as the 
fortunes of the king experienced a favourable change after 
the battle of Evesham, on August 4, 1265, he was subse- 
quently enabled to reassume arbitrary powor, Notwith- 
standing the postponement of this important privilege, it 
is abundantly clear from various inferences deducible from 
the business actually performed by the council held at 
Worcester, from the tenor of the writs, and from the position 
of the people convened, that the principle of summoning 
legislative assemblies according to our present custom was 
here for the first time adopted. This appoars to me so clear 
and undeniable that it is not a matter of surprise it should 
have engaged the observation of Tyrrel, in his “ Bibliotheca 
Politica.” It has however eluded the notice of those writers 
who have borrowed so freely from this noble constitutional 
work, without acknowledging their obligations to it for other 
information, on which they mainly founded their reputation. 
The works of Tyrrell, Littleton, Carte, and Madox may 
indeed be too little read or consulted ; they have fallen into 
comparative oblivion, but their honest and diligent labors 
can never be forgotten whilst industry, independence of 
opinion, and alove of truth are deemed’ higher qualities in: 
an historian, than the clogance of style and artificial com- 
position which have rendered two of our writers so popular 
and attractive, 

Up to this time the king had acted by the advice of his 
‘own special council, But now temporal and spiritual peors, 
as Lords of Parliament, are summoned to act in a judicial 
capacity. Other powers are also called together, who, as the 
Commons of the realm, appearing at London (January 20, 
1265), constituted, under the king, the legislative voice of 
the nation at lange. 

‘There can be no doubt that it was on this emergency, 
when the Mise of Lewes had given the barons the ascendancy, 
that they seized the advantages of political power. Yet, 
looking at the manner they used it, it cannot be said they 
acted like the regicides and usurpers of later times, and 
profined the sacred cause of liberty by injustice and murder, 
‘On the contrary, the person of the monarch was respected, 
and political rights were enlarged without the perpetration 
of violence or crime. 

Tt must be admitted that, whilst the transactions of this 
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particular period are amongst the most obscure of any in 
our constitutional history, the language of the writs by 
which the barons, knighis, and burgesses were summoned, 
being uncertain, the character of the representatives as well 
as their power being undefined and vague, yet the general 
result of the documents, and of the business itself, clearly 
indicates a march in political civilisation. It arose from the 
disasters and subsequent captivity of the king. The light 
broke out for an instant, as it were, and then became hidden 
for nearly half a century. But in the meantime Edward 
‘was consolidating tho laws, as well as improving the con- 
stitutional assemblies of the country. It was not until the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign that Worcester returned 
regularly two burgesses to parliament. 

There was another subject dealt with in the council of 
1264, which deserves notice. In a parliament held in 
London, on March 11th, 1265, mention is made of certain 
articles made by common consent of the king and magnates 
at Worcester, and transmitted under his seal to every county 
inviolably to be observed for ever. 

These articles, as wo learn from a manuscript quoted by 
‘Lyrrell, fyom Corpus Christi Library, Cambridge, were those 
celebrated Provisions published in the Statute of Marlborough 
(62 Hen. IL). They have always been received as a portion 
of the law of the land, and are the foundation of many parts 
of the existing law, though now appearing only in tho Rod 
Book of the Exchequer, and in copies proserved in the 
Cottonian and other collections of manuscripts, from which 
thoy have beon printed in the statutes of the realm. ‘They 
were ordered at the time of their enactment at Worcester 
to be published in the county courts, hundreds, wapentakes, 
and courts baron, for the advantage of all the community of 
England. 

Those ordinances were ratified and confirmed when the 
parliament met on the Octaves of St, Hilary in the year 
and month following at London. 

Prince Edward, who had been given up as a hostage to 
Simon de Montfort after the battle of Lewes, effected his 
escape in the month of May in the following year. Having 
sought for a refuge in the castle of Wigmore, he was joy- 
fally received by Roger de Mortimer, The noxt day he 
passed onward to Ludlow, where he obtained the assistance 
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of the Earls of Clare and Surrey. They presently marched 
to Worcester, which the loyal citizens speedily surrendered 
to them, Thus, by one success added to another, the royal 
forces became enabled to take the field against Simon de 
Montfort, on the 4th of August, near Evesham. 

‘The king, says Walter Hemingford, was wounded in the 
shoulder, and would have been slain, had he not cried out, 
“T am Henry of Winchester, your king; kill me not.” 
Whereupon Adam de Montalt rushed forward and saved 
him, ‘The prince, who was near, ran to his assistance, but 
could only beg his blessing, leaving him to be protected by 
his knights till the fight was over and the victory com- 

ted. 


Peting the whole of this period, Henry IIL, now advancing 
in ago, was continually at Worcester or the neighbourhood, 
but it does not sppear that he enriched either the city, or 
the religious foundations within it, with any memorial of his 
bounty. The name of this monarch is in vain searched 
for amongst those who were benefactors to the Abbeys 
of Worcester, Evesham, Tewkesbury, or Pershore. Ho 
had, it is true, granted the citizens in 1261 a charter, 
hy which two bailiffs, two aldermen, two chamberlains, 
and forty-<ight assistants, should govern the town, with 
return of writs and power to hold pleas. His name never 
occurs in the list of donors to the religious houses of those 
places which had witnessed the success of his arms, or the 
attachment of his people. 

He had the negative qualities of a good, rather than a 
great, man. Without either the courage or the genius for 
‘war that characterised his illustrious son, he possessed nevor- 
theless some of the smaller virtues. These have served to 
shield his name from reproach. His ideas of government 
were merciful, but obstructive to national progress. The 
reforms introduced into the representative system durin, 
his reign, though they lasted but for a year or two, an 
were the result of external pressure rather than the sponta- 
neous creations of his own mind, left indeed traces behind 
to which we are indebted at the present day. If posterity 
has anything to praise in reviewing his career, it will be 
ii he an) he introduced into several of the buildings 
ere luring his reign ; in the patronage he bestowed on 
the arts of sculpture and painting ; and in the countenance 
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he afforded to the execution of a few works of devotional 
magnificence. 

Time, no less than, I fear, exhausted patience, forewarns 
me to hasten these remarks to a close. Fortunately there is 
only one other council at Woreester left for description. 
Edward I. visited Worcester in various years of his reign. 
He was here for three days in 1276: for nine in 1277: for 
four in 1278: for one in 1281, when he passed three days 
at Kemsey, and eight at Pershore. Again, for seven days in 
1282, and for three at Hartlebury: for a week in 1283, 
and for five days in 1294, when he went on to Hartlebury 
and Bridgenorth, thus proceeding, as on the former occa- 
sions, into Wales. It was during his sojourn at Worcester, 
during the month of November in the last “year, that he 
held a council touching the state of his affairs in the prin- 
cipality. Though at this time the Welsh had been over- 
awed by his conquests, and the country partially secured by 
the erection of those noble castles whose ruins still exist at 
Flint, Rhuddlan, Conway, and Harlech, the people can 
scarcely be said to have been subdued. The fortress of 
Beaumaris was not yet built, whilst that of Caernarvon was 
in the present year destroyed. And where could the king 
more suitably hold a council on the condition of his 
impending war, than in a loyal city like Worcester that lay 
upon the borders. 

Tf we may judge by the tenor of a document that issued 
from him at this moment at Worcester, Edward must have 
Jost his usual confidence at the prospect before him. He 
addressed the body of religious men, and more especially the 
Friars Minors, as the mediators between God and men, to 
pray on his behalf that the impending troubles might be 
taken away, and his kingdom delivered from adversity. 
With deep and holy grief did he pass by that noble 
monument of his grandfather, which still forms the most 
interesting object in Wulstan’s pious foundation, and with 
contrite prayer did he bend before the high altar, and 
present his offering of propitiation to God* Nor, with 
whatsoever feelings of admiration we may be actuated in 

2 We havo not any details given us on doTangcton, Keeper ofthe Wardrobe, for 
the Rolls respecting Edward's vist, but the expenses of te household, and for 
there is a welt om tho Liberate of this certain matters to. be done in. Wales 


Died year, addressed to the treasurer, Dated at Woreestor, 26th November. 
condesiug bis to deliver 10,0001, to Waltor 
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beholding the valour of that little kingdom over whom he 
sought to cast the fetters of a conqueror, can we suppose 
that these gifts were vain oblations, or his supplications 
unanswered. Like the seven idolatrous nations we read of 
in Holy Writ, “he put them out by little and little,” till 
their sovereignty and their freedom were extinguished. 
Tho result of these ong-continued contests was the union of 
the ancient sovereignties of Dyved, Gwynedd, and Powis- 
land to England ; and in Worcester, in Gloucester, in Bristol, 
and in fair Shrewsbury, the leading councils were held that 
aimed at the dismemberment of Wales. : 
Centuries haye rolled on since its line of native princes 
have ceased. ‘Their valour and their misfortunes have 
outlived tradition, They are written in the truest 
pages of history. Fresh information may still be added 
to the mass of accumulated facts, for although there are 
not any eoeval chronicles, there are a large number of 
records relating to the Welsh wars, that will suppl 
additional information on the events of that pened 
‘These will enable us to divest truth from fiction. Tho 
will liberate us from the fairy hands that ring the knell 
of Welsh valour, and they will teach us to regard their 
sweet notes as merely poetical delusions* Like the 
mountains whom the bard invokes, we shall “ mourn in vain 
Modred, the magic of their song,” because we shall fruitlessly 
search for any proof of his existence. Nay, if in a real 
desire for “ rath severe,” the question of the massacre of 
the bards is considered, it will be found to rest on no con- 
temporary foundation whatever. In fact, inspiring as must 
ever be the gonius of poetry, the writer of history should 
studiously remain uninfluenced by its fascination. We may, 
however, borrow an idea from the well-known ode that 
has thus been incidentally’ alluded to; and we may insti- 
tute a comparison of the value of consulting our national 
records, where historical facts are certain, with the changes 
the noble stream of the Severn undergoes before it fecha 
Worcester. Its waters roll down from huge Plinlimmon, 
+The recent valuable researshes of His renetks throw much 
the Honours Be. Bridgeman on the We story. 
Felnces of Upper Powis, printed inthe © By ha ir Kael Fan 
Ses Les 
to'be gathered relative to tus period, To bless he fart that wre thes oy. 
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gathering fresh strength from every spring and rivulet they 
unite with on their journey, carrying fertility to the soil 
they wash, and gradually expanding themselves into the 
largest of our English rivers. ‘Thus we are taught, by 
taking a survey over the majestic course of time, to collect 
those evidences which constitute truth, out of the various 
channels through which it flows. It is incumbent upon 
historical writers to sift all those current statements that 
have been too readily accepted by indolent students. Tho 
more popular they are, perhaps the more doubtful. Always, 
however, drawing the materials from the purest and most 
certain sources, the public records of the kingdom, And 
still, to pursue the metaphor, if we ascend the rugged sides 
of this cloud-topped eminence, and drink of its wells in their 
natural purity, ere they have become polluted by the refuse 
of towns (fatal to health as falsehood is to history), the 
hoart will feel refreshed and invigorated by their ‘crystal 
sweetness. So also, on the other hand, if tediously, 
patiently, and dimly’ striving to decypher the faint, the 
incomplete, and nearly illegible archives, where truth alone 
sits sacredly enshrined, the grateful labour will diffuse new 
light, and another page will be added to the annals of our 
common country. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE HISTORY OF MEDLEVAL 
‘WEAPONS AND MILITARY APPLIANCES IN EUROPE, 


Dr JOHN HEWITT. 





‘THR GOEDENDAG, A FOOT-SOLDIER'S WEAPON OF THE 
THIRTEENTH AND YOURTEENTH CENTURIES, 


‘Aq a first glance, the weapon before us would appear to 
belong to tho arly-Middlo-Ages of the Sandwich Islanders, 
and it is with no small surprise that, on further inquiry, we 





find this primitive form of the Club to be the chosen arm of 
the great guilds of the richest princedom of Europe, in its 
richest period—of Flanders in the fourteenth century. ‘The 
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figure here given is one of many, forming an extensive wall- 
painting in an old chapel at Ghent. ‘The men are citizens of 
Ghont, and are represented as marching in procession at one 
of their guild festivals, ‘The picture itself no longer exists, 
but it has been fully and carefully reproduced by M. De 
Vigne in his “ Recherches Historiques sur les Costumes des 
Gildes, &0.” The citizen-soldier wenrs the “bacinet rond,” 
so often mentioned in documents of the time, with camail of 
panded-mail overlying the surcoat. ‘he sleeve of the 
hauberk is strengthened at the elbow with a roundel of 
plate, charged with a cross: the arms on the surcoat are 
those of his company. ‘The equipment appears to be that 
of the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

But the weapon carried by this warrior (borne also by 
many of his companions) is the most curious part of the 
representation ; and, though we have examined many 
thousand examples of weapons of all ages, pictorially or 
otherwise reproduced, we have never before met with the 
singular implement here figured. M. De Vigno, in pro- 
ducing it, claims to have discovered the true form of the 
gorpENDAG ; and, in the minute description of that arm 
by Guiaré, in the “Branche des Royaux Lignages,” there 
are certainly many points of resemblance. ‘The passage to 
‘which we allude is that recounting the conflict batwoon the 
men of Bruges, led by “Mesiro Walepaicle,” and the 
French. 








“ El tens dont ge conte nouvele, 
Trt Mesire Walepaiele, 
Des fie. de Bruges capitainne : 
Gil meut un jour,” &e. 
(Ad ann. 1297 } a, Buchon, vol. i. p. 200.) 


Reaching the enemy, the Flemings attack them :— 


+ K geana bastons pesans ferrez, 
‘A.un lone fer aga devant. 
‘iex bastons quil portont en guerre 
Ont now golendae en Ia tere. 
Goden-dao, c'est Bon-jour 2 di 
Qai en frangois Io voust d 
Gil baston sont lone et trai 












Et quant I’en en faut au descendre, 
Se il qui fiert i voust entendro, 

Bt il en sache bien ouvrer, 

Tantost puct son cop recouvrer 
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Re férir, sans s'aler moquant,! 

‘Da boat devant, en estoquant 

Son eanemi par le ventre ; 

Beil fore ent gu qu tro 
‘gu 





‘Par tous les leas 
S'arménres ne le détiennent. 
Gil qui ces tieonent, 
Qu'lont& deur poi empoingnies, 
Sont un ens odongoies, 
De bio fe sont pus Inch. 
Batre les gons lo roi en tasche 

‘An destriers donnent tiex meriax 
‘Among, pam losbateriag 
Que des pesanz cops qu'il ourdissent 
Be plasoure lacs fot las 
Bi qu’a poi qu’ i terre ne cbient.” 

(Ibid., vol, 





210.) 





The goedendags of the Flemings are mentioned in man; 
other places of Guiart ., but in none with so mucl 
detail. Under 1304 (vol. ii. p. 302) we have a passage 
showing that the arm was for thrusting and striking i— 

“ Godendaz lever, lances prises, 
‘S'assaillent en diverses guises : 
‘Uns estoquent, autres nt.” 


‘At page 816 we find that the weapon was a heavy one: 


Aucune & godendas pesanz, 
Dont los cops laucoat ot desrivent, 
Susqu'en mi le mont los poursivent.”* 


See also pages 240, 246, 256, 277, 280, 312 and 446, 
where, thoogh the godendas ia mentioned ‘ith Honor, no 
new characteristic appears. 

Before proceeding further, it may be as well to call to 
mind that the name of Goodendag has been held to apply to 
the Halbard ; and I am not aware that any ancient passage 
has yot been found in which the two words stand in in junta 
position, so as to indicate a difference between the two 
weapons. 

In the account of the battle of Courtray in the “Grandes 
Chronique,” the goedendag again appears as Flemish 








* Query, “manquant 1” 
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“Ceux de Bruges, si comme |’en dit, estudians et cuidans 
mourir pour la justice, libéralité et franchise du pays, 
portant avec eux ensement aucunes reliques de Sains, et & 
glaives, lances, espées bonnes, haches et goudendars, 
serréement et espessement ordonés, vindrent au champ & 
pié par un pou tons, Ht lors adecertes ceux de Bruges 
nulle ame n’espargnierent, mais aux lances agues bien 
ancorées, que l'on appelle bouteshaches et godendars, les 
chevaliers des chevaux faisoient trébuchier ; et ainsi comme 
its chéoient, comme brebis les acraventoient sus la terre.” — 
Vol. v. p. 139, 

M. Paulin Paris adds a note to the word ancorées :— 
“Terminées en forme d’ancres, & peu pr’s comme les halle- 
bardes ;"—which, however, does not throw much light on 
the subject. Perhaps the word was originally acérées, 

In the continuation of the Chronicle of Nangis, the 
similar incident of the battle of Courtrai is thus recorded :— 
“Cum lanceis adjunctis et exquisiti generis quod gothendar 
vulgd appellant.” 

The goedendag is not, however, confined to Flanders. In 
an ordinance of King John of France in 1355, for the 
defence of the city of Poitiers, it is commanded “Que toute 
manitre de gens habitans en la ville et suburbez de Poitiers 
seront contrains & eulx armer, chacun selon son estat: c'est 
assavoir, les riches ot les puissans de toutes armeures ; les 
moiens de lances, pavois ou godendac et de cote gambezie ; 
et los menus de godendac ou d’espée, si et tellement comme 
ils pourront.”—Collect. des Ordonnanees, t. iv. p. 169. 

Ducange, who never fails to contribute curious illustration 
to every archwological inquiry, has several passages from 
Letters Remissory of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
relating to the godendac. His interpretation of the word is 
“Hasta brevior, Flandrensibus familiaris.” In a Remissory 
Lotter of 1357 we have: “Quemdam baculum ferratum, 
godendart Gallic nuncupatum, quem defercbat, sublevavit,”” 
‘&e. Again, in 1376 : “En soy défendant, féry ledit Cannaux 
aun godandart ou pique de Flandres un cop seulement, dont 
mort s‘ensuy.” And in a third letter of 1417: “Un baston 
que Ven appelle goudendart, qui est ala facon d'une pique 
de Flandres, combien que le fer est un pou plus longuet.” 

‘We thus find that the goedendag was a “grand baston,” 
<—4 Ione fer agu devant »—pour férir A deux mainz—pour 
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estoquer et rabattre—pesante—bien ancorée (?)—exquisiti 
generis—a la fagon d’ume pique de Flandres, mais dont le 
for estoit un pou plus longuet.” How far these characteristics 
of the goedenteg, godendac, godendas, godendaz, godendoc, 
godendart, goudendart, gothendar, godandar, godandac, 
godandart, godardus, godendus, godandardus, or gondendar- 
dum, apply to the weapon of M. De Viguo, or whether they 
do not rather indicate the arm familiar to us under the name 
of halbard, it will be for our readers to determine. At all 
events, the weapon is a very curious one, and one of the 
simplest forms of the “menues armes” of the middle-age 
foot-fighter. 

In conclusion, we may remark that the giving facetious 
names to instruments of warfare, as in the “Good-den” 
before us, has been in vogue through all ages. ‘Thus we 
have the holy-water-sprinkle, the morning-star, the gagne- 
pain, the swine’s-feather, and others. Fire-arms have been 
complimented with sobriquets taken from the fair sex, as 
Mons Meg at Edinburgh, and Mad Margery at Ghent ; 
while, even in our own day, we have listened to the energetic 
voice of Brown Bess. 


UNIQUE EXAMPLE OF A SABRE WITH YINGER-GUARD, OF THE 
BEGINNING OF THR SIXTZENTH CENTURY, 


By the kindness of Colonel Lefroy, I am enabled to place 
before the Archwological Institute a very curious example 
of a sabre with finger-guard, of the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. I observed it recently in the collection 
at the Rotunda, Woolwich, and learn from Colonel Lefroy, 
who is now zealously engaged in re-arranging this collection, 
that the weapon in question was found in some obscure 
corner, where it has lain hidden for years, all clue to its 
history having been totally lost. One good result, however, 
of its ignominious treatment is, that we have it’in all its 
rough integrity of genuineness :'it has not been “restored.” 

The chief characteristic of the weapon is the finger-guard, 
a contrivance not seen in medizval swords, but coming in 
with the cinque-conto period. ‘The carliest example I have 
noticed of such a guard is the representation in the tapestry 











fate with Snger-funrd, in the Armory at the Rotunda, Woolwich, 
Dato, assy fn the Satount Cuntury 


Yor. XIX. 


xXx 
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of Charles the Bold (or of Berne), fgured by 3f. Jubinal 
It occurs on Plate 6 of the Berne series in the “ Tapisseries 
historiées.” The blade in that caso is curved, and notched 
at the back of the point. Another early authority is the 
“Speculum Conversionis Peccatorum,” printed at Alost in 
Flanders, in 1473. ‘The weapon occurs there in several 
places : the fighters who use it are on foot, have full body- 
armour, and carry shields: the blade is formed as in the 
preceding examples. (Hngraved in Dibdin’s “Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana,” vol. iv. p. 554.) Inthe “Memorare Novissima,” 
rinted about 1495, we have, in the group of Dives and 
azarus, a similar hand-guard, but with a straight, long 
blade attached. (Dihdin, Bib. Spenc. iv. p. 413.) The 
“Tapisserie d’Aulhac,” also of the fifteenth century, gives us 
several examples : in plate 4 (Jubinal) wo have 'n classic 
subject, where “Troillus,” whose namo is written on the 
blade, ‘combats with a scymitar of this fashion. Others 
appear in Plate 5. The tapestry of this poriod in the 
“Presence Chamber” at Hampton Court offers soveral 
examples of the finger-guard ; in one case combined with a 
prolonged cross-pieco, A seymitar with guard exactly 
Fecombling the ove before us forms the principal bearing of 
the Sword Cutlers’ Guild of Brussels, It is figured in De 
Vigne's “Recherches sur les Costumes des Gildes,” &c., 
Plate 24; and wo venture to refer this design to the 
fifteenth contury, because the shields-of-arms of the “Corde- 
waniors” and ‘the “Handscoomakere” (savetiers) in the 
same series (pl. 25) give us the long-piked shoo and boot 
of that. time. 

In the sixteonth century the fashion of the fingor-guard. 
unattached to the pommel continued, ‘The sabre preservod 
at Woolwich offers a very curious example. ‘The whole 
length of the arm is 4 fect, the blade mensures 8 ft. 8 in, 
It might be used with two hands or with one only. The 
hilts of two-hand swords, it is true, aro commonly straight, 
round, and sloping, but instances occur in which the hilt of 
the form here soen is used with both hands, as in a subject 
from a fifteenth-century volume, the “Speculum Humana 
Salvationis,” given by’ Dibdin in the “Bibliotheca Spen- 
coriana,” vol. iv. p..12, ‘The swordsman there is an 
coxecutioner, and it has been suggested that the weapon 
before us may have been a heading-sword. But I think 
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not, from the engraved figures of saints on the blade, one of 
whom is Saint Barbara, the special patroness of soldiers, 
‘There is a peculiarity in the formation of the hilt. Instead 
of the narrow tang commonly employed, riveting at the 
pommel, a broad piece of iron runs to the end of the grip, 
occupying its entire breadth. This mode of balancing the 
arm, I am informed by a scientific sword-cutler, has been 
lately brought out by a London weaponer, as a new dis- 
covery. What effect our Escalibar would have at the 
Patent Office, I am unable to say. Sopshiog si question 
of “balance,” it must be remembered that the balance of 
medieval swords had not in view recovery to guard, but 
recovery to strike. The guarding was done by the body- 
armour and the shield. A nicely-balanced weapon, there- 
fore, as we now understand the term, was not needed by 
the medieval warrior. The sword of those old times had 
but two duties to fulfl—to strike and to pierce, Now it 
has three—to cut, to thrust, and to guard. 

‘The place of manufacture of this weapon is not easy to 
determine, Among the ornaments of the hand-guard aro 
two roses : the bosses on the grip are rose-formed, and tho 
upper of the four armourer’s-marks on the blade is also a 
rose. But, curiously enough, the three punch-marks on the 
lower part of the blade are double-headed eagles. It has 
been suggested that the eagle may have been the mark of a 
German weaponer, while the rose may have been added, to 
indicate the realm for which the sword was fabricated. I 
may add, though not insisting on much weight being 
attached to the remark, that one of the saintly figures on 
the blade is that of St. Katherine ; and, as the weapon is 
of the time, so it may have been of the service of Katharine 
of Arragon. We may note also that one of the weapons 
of the Royal Guard of this period, still preserved at the 
‘Tower, is engraved with the same figures as those adorning 
the Woolwich sabre; namely, Saint Katherine and Saint 
Barbara. (Tower Catalogue, Class 7, No. 827: compare 
also No. $21.) All that we can safely affirm on this 
question of manufacture is that the Roses are in a decided 
majority over the Eagles. 

‘The make of the handle is somewhat curious. Wood is 
laid on each side of the broad iron tang and riveted, the 
rivets being flush with the two surfaces. Leather is then 
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stretched over all, and the rose-formed bosses which we see 
at intervals along. the grip, are fixed over the leather, 
The object of these bosses is to roughen the grip, so as to 
give a firmer hold to the combatant. The ornaments on 
the hand-guard consist of the engraved roses already 
noticed, anda flowing pattern of foliage, ‘These have been 
gilt. 

Tilustrations of the finger-guard of this type in the first 
half of the sixteenth century are found among the engravings 
on the rich suit of Henry VIII. in the Tower. (Catalogue, 
No. 8 of Class 2.) In’one subject it appears in an exe- 
cutioner’s sword; the blade short, broad, curved and notched 
at the point. A similar weapon occurs in the Legend of 
St. Agatha, where it is carried by “the Preetor Quintianus.” 
In the latter example it is curious to note that the guard 
terminates at one extremity with a snake's head, as in the 
weapon before us. 


S— 


Satve tn on o the engravings onthe mult of Henry VIL. ‘ower Armory, 


It is again found in the Works of Holbein by De Mechel ; 
in the Weiss Kunig, plate 176; in the du Sommerard 
tapestry (Jubinal, p. 42, pl. 6), with a long, straight blade ; 
in Hefner's “Trachton,” part 8, pl. 106, where it is earriod 
by an unarmed Landsinecht; in tho sword preserved at 
the Heralds’ College, said to be that of James IV. of 
Scotland, from Flodden Field (figured in the Archwologia, 
vol. xxiii, pl 14, p. 340) ; in the sword of Francis I. of 
France, engraved by Willemin (Mon. Ined, vol. ii, pl. 
361); in tho short asbro preserved at Ghent, and figured 
by De Vigne (Vade mecum du Pointro, vol. ii. pl. 98) 5 
in an oxample on a carved altar-pieco in the Kensington 
Museum ; and in the fencing-book of Camillo Agrippa, 
printed at Rome in 1553. 

In the second half of the sixteonth century, we may 
refer to the portrait of the King of Navarre, 1562 (Hefner, 
part 3, pl 43); that of Queon Elizabeth's porter, at 
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Hampton Court, by Zucchero, 1580; the figures in Jost 
‘Amman’s Kunstbuchlein, cuts 18 and 175, the latter an 
umarmed horseman, carrying harquebus, mace, and long, 
straight sword; the engraving of a City harquebusier, 
given by Hefner, pl. 18, 4.0. 1598 ; several of the plates 
 BSchronk ‘von ‘Notsing (eco Nos. 18, 50, 88, 119, and 
128) ; some of those in the Madrid Armory (vol. 1, pl. 
8, and vol. fi, pl. 22, of the “ Armeria Real”) ; the curious 
MS. in the British Museum, Addit. MS. 18,285, “ Helvetia 
Descriptio ;” and the well-known figures of Von Gheyn, 
published in 1607. 

We thus see that the finger-guard of this type was used 
by many classes of swordsmen—by kings, nobles, armed 
knights, unarmed soldiers, and by executioners. It is 
carried both by cavalry and infantry, but chiefly by the 
latter. It is combined with the long, straight sword, the 
long sabre, the short sabre with plain point, and the short 
sabre with notched back. 

‘We have only to add that, though we have traced this 
fashion down to the seventeenth century, it must not be 
forgotten that guards of a more perfect description were 
also in use from the first half of the sixteenth century; but 
to note the adoption and varying fashions of these would 
too far extend the limits of the present notice of the 
unique weapon preserved in the collection which Colonel 
Lefroy has undertaken with such efficient energy to amplify 
and re-arrange, 
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ON NIELLO. 


‘A Dleoourso delivered on oasaion of Ue spacial Retihitio of Bxamples of the art of Nill a 
Gaol at ho Moot af the Arcumologn!Iaalleat, Se G 1808" 


Dy EDMUND WATERTON, Kl, KCl, WS.a, 


Cromno says that, before we begin to discourse upon any 
subject, it would be as well to know something about the 
matter in question. As it has fallen to me to offer some 
observations upon one of the subjects selected for this special 
exhibition, it may be as well to commence by briefly explain- 
ing in what consists the art of niellure. 

‘Niello is a term used to express a composition of silver, 
lead, copper, sulphur, and borax. At a certain degree of 
heat it fuses, and when allowed to cool becomes hard. The 
process by which this composition is made to impart the 
shadows to engravings on metal is called davoro di niello, or 
niellure, and derives its name from the black color which 
the mixture assumes when melted. 

‘The Grocks expressed niello by the term wedandv,® 

‘Du Cange, in his Latin Glossary, fires the word niellatus, 
which he rofers to nigellum. Nigellus he explains as “ ali- 
quantulum niger ;” and he defines nigellum as “encaustum 
nigrum vel subnigrum, quo cavitas sealpture repletur.” * 

The French adopted the word nieller, which Richelet 
explains by “encaustum argento illinire.” * 

‘Dhe application of this alloy to engravings on silver gives 
them the appearance of exquisite pen and ink drawings on a 
light back-ground. ‘This result is obtained by carefully 
washing and cleaning the nicllo, until it is brought to grains 





2 Soe p. 275, ante 

+ This term oosues in an Epistle of 
Wicophorus, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
‘a Pope Leo IIL. S00 Baronius, ad ant, 

‘DuCange, Glost. a soip 

Gis, says under the word 
7 Apud Piotoros Méhey dicitar 
encanatume igeum vel subnigeum, ox 








ies ce iets dr 
ungiesanatratenaca ne 


4Dr. Rook has red to me, that 
aiolio may bo derived from the Anglo- 
‘Saxon aelan, to melt, 
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like the finest millet seed, when it is spread over the metal 
surface, which is then heated until the grains are fused. The 
plate is then taken out of the furnace, and when cold it is 
cleaned and polished ; the only portion of the niello which 
is allowed to remain is that embedded in the engraved design, 
and in the lines hatched to form the back-ground. 

‘The origin of this art is shrouded in the darkness of 
bygone ages; it was practised at an carly period, and I 
think it not at all improbable that niellure ‘may have owed 
its beginning to inlaying, or farsia work, in metal. As there 
‘are several modes by which the process is effected, it 
suffices here to say that this art consists in expressing a 
design on one metal by the inlaying or incrustation of 
another. This art of embedding metals one upon the other 
is doubtless of very early date. In the Canticle of Canticles 
we read,—*We will make thee chains of gold inlaid with 
silyer.”* 

The Egyptians, the Greeks, the Etruscans, and the Romans 
were conversant with the art of tarsia work. The shield of 
Achilles described by Homer was inlaid. Pausanias describes 
the sceptre of Jove, the work of Phidias, who was a toreutes, 
in addition to being a painter, a sculptor, and a brass caster. 
(Miller, 81.) Miller ® enumerates several existing examples 
of ancient inlaid work ; and, in the time of Severus, articles 
of furniture of silver inlaid with gold were in vo, 

But this process of inlaying was laborious and costly ; it 
is, therefore, by no means unreasonable to suppose that the 
ancients would endeavour to find out a less expensive substi- 
tute for indarsiatura in metal. Enamel, as certain antiquaries 
have imagined, was known to some of the nations of antiquity 
at an early period, and if they could succeed in discove 
a metallic substance or alloy applicable by fusion, they ‘vould 
obtain this desideratum ; this process may have led to the 
discovery of niello. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that there is this 
difference between inlaid and niello work. The former is the 
embedding of one metal on the other by pressure, as by aid 
of the hammer or the like, into the cavities prepared, whereas 
the alloy for niello by the addition of sulphur becomes 
sulphone ‘and is applied by fusion caused by the action of 

eat. 
* cht, 10. Avo. Art and its remains p. 850, 
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The earliest example of niello with which I am acquainted 
is tho small Roman military statue of bronze, found near 
Barking Hall in Suffolk, and presented by Lord Ashburn- 
ham to the British Museum. It is copiously ornamented with 
niello and éntarsiatura in silver? 

Proceeding in chronological order,® the next example that 
presents itself to notice is a small silver ampulla of the fourth 
century, which was found in a silver casket on the Esquiline 
at Rome in 1793. Around the contre appears this inscrip- 
tion—a pleasing formula in vogue at that time—ruLnariNa . 
yonnE. ¥BLIX. ‘These lottors aro in nicllo, There were also 
found, in the same casket, some little silver plagues with 
sigle or monograms in niello, ‘These have been read thus— 
PRotmoTA. tVRGI, Tureius Secundus and another of the 
family held high offices in Rome in tho fourth contury.? 

To about this date I may assign a small gold Roman ring 
in my collection, set with a sapphire en cabockon ; the hoop 
is curiously nielloed. My dactyliotheca contains likewise two 
other examples of early nicllo, One is a gold denarius of 
Constantine IV., Pogonatus—a.p, 654-684—mounted as a 
ring on the hoop of which, in niellood lotters, is the inscription, 
+ Baixota. The other ring has a circular bezel with the 
bust of a female—possibly intended for our Blessed Lady,— 
with the letters 4, And in the British Musoum there is 
a Byzantine gold ring from Sardinia, representing on the 
bezel three figures in’ niello, and below them. the letters 
-owon-, Around the hoop is tho following inseription— 


OWETE BEO-OH AM 





The earliest recipe for niello which I have found occurs in 
the MS. treatise by Eraclius the Roman, which I believe is 
derived from Byzantine sources, and was composed about the 
eighth century : it was transeribed by Le Beguo in the fif- 
teenth.’ It runs thus,—“ When you wish to make niello, take 
equal parts of quicksilver, copper, and lead, and put them in 











7b is Sigur p. 12, and Aller’ Ancloxt Axt, 
menta, ‘published by the Society of |} Lib. Joh. Le Bogue, MS. Bib. du 
Antiquaries, vo. iv, pl. 11—15. Roy, Pari, 6741, wh 251. The original 
Agincourt, Seuit, pl. iz; aleo tom, Latins given by'Min, Mesrigeld, Ancient 
p. S2L, od. 1928, Practice of Puinting, vol. p. 242, 


30 Viscontisiotter deseriptive of it, 
Vou. xix. yy 
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avessel that they may cook together. ‘Then take of sulphur 
the weight of six denarii and mix them with it, and stir it, 
Afterwards withdraw it from the fire, and allow it to become 
cold; place it in a vase, and take atramentum tempered 
vith wine, and draw what you wish upon silver with the 
airamentum, and immediately overlaying the powder of 
quicksilver, copper, and lead, and then melting it, a beautiful 
niello may be made.” 

In the life of Robert King of France we read that in the 
seventh century, Leodebodus, Abbot of St. Aignan at Orleans, 
left to that monastery two little gilt cups from Marseilles, 
which had crosses of niello in the centre? In 811, Nice- 
phorus, Patriarch of Constantinople, sent to Pope Leo IIL. a 
pectoral cross of gold, of which one side was set with an 
embedded crystal, and the other ornamented with nicllo 
(ueravd)S 
4 By ‘hi time doubtless the Anglo-Saxons had become 
acquainted with the art of niellure. When or by whom it 
‘was introduced there is no evidence, but, as it is a matter of 
history that the Saxon jewelers and inelusores gemmarum 
enjoyed an European reputation and worked in forei 
countries, it is probable that this art was brought back by 
some of the Saxons on their return from service abroad.* 

Unfortunately, through the lust of plunder which charac- 
terised the Danes, and subsequently also the needy invaders 
led by William the Norman, our country was recklessly 
despoled ofall objects of intrinsie value, without any regard 
to their artistic merits and interest : hence it is, that so few 
examples of the skill of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers in the 
pevctond metals have been preserved. There exist, however, 
ive Saxon nielloed rings of gold ; a nielloed fibula is also 
[cede in the British Museum, which, although found in 

‘uscany, has the characteristic features of Saxon workman- 
shiy 


ip. 
OF these rings, three are in the National Collection. One, 
found in the river Nene, near Peterborough, has two cir- 


4 Sontllas i, minores Mamilionses ‘In an able paper reed before the 
oauratay om habent in medio crass Aceademia of London in 2 
anjellatas,” it Peintre Graveur,ii Rock z Sree 2 

* Baronius ad ana, and Du Cange seb 
vy, Nigellum, 
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" BXAMPLES OF GOLDSMITHS' WORK ENRICHED WITH NIELLO. 








} Mig. 1. Gold Ring found new Potororough.—Bet Mus, 
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cular bezels ornamented with interlaced triangles and flowing 
curvesengraved and inlaid with niello. (See woodout, fig. 1.) 

‘The second, which is a simple hoop, bears around the 
outside, in uiello, an inscription in Anglo-Saxon letters 
Shixed with Runes, 20un'nD MEO AH BANRED MEC AGROFT (see 
oodeut, fig. 2) : i.e, Althred owns me, Eanred engraved or 
Yrought me. Tt was found in Lancashire, and was first 
noticed by Hickes, Thes. t. i, pref. p. xiii 

‘The third is the celebrated ring bearing the name of 
Etholwulf, King of Wessex, ap. 836-838, and father of 
‘Alfred the Great. (See woodcut, fig. 3.) 

Tam the fortunate possessor of the fourth, which is a massive 
gold nielloed ring with the name of Albstan, who was Bishop 
SP Sherborne from 823 to 867. (See woodeut, fig. 4.) 

Tt is not improbable that the two rings last mentioned 
may have been made by the same goldsmith, 

‘Phe Ath Saxon niclloed ring was found, in 1754, on 
Bramham Moor in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; and, 
afer being exposed for some time for sale at York, and 
Offered for its weight in gold, it ultimately found its way to 
the Royal Museum at Copenhagen, where it is preserved 
and valued as it deserves to be.” 

{in addition to these examples, there is another important 
piece of Saxon nicllure, unfortunately no longer in our land. 
Te is a shrine of silver with figures of several Saxon 
kings in niello around it ; it contains the head of a saint, 
according to tradition that of St. Oswald, but it eannot be 
the head of the sainted Saxon king of that name, since that 
precious relic was buried with the body of St. Cuthbert 
Pinch still lies safely concealed and undisturbed at Durham 
Cathedral. ‘This valuable shrine is preserved at Hildesheim, 
Shere there is also a very remarkable specimen of early 
Byzantine niellure, with Gresk inscriptions in niello, 

Of Irish niellure there are several examples. In the 
British Muscum there are two pastoral staves, ornamented 
both with ¢arsia work and niello. This combined use of the 








@The discovery ie related in tho Drake's Hist of Yorks App. p. oll Tt 
ee serch wil pe A2l. Seo algo was rosoued from the crucible by Ms. 
Archwologiay Wifi tp. 162; Shaws ‘T. Gill, of thnt city, Tt, sppenes in 
Arch. Journ. wOsretions, and Labarte's  Worseac’s valeable iliustrations of, the 
Drossos and Pthe Avi of tho Middle Royal Museum et Copenbagen, Afbild- 
‘aes. 126, ‘winger, fg. 842. 
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two arts seems to be an adaptation peculiarly Celtic; it 
appears again on the celebrated Cross of Cong, which was 
made about the year 1185. 

Tn the Loan’ Museum at South Kensington Lord Fitz- 
hardinge exhibited a remarkable gold ring, which is orna- 
mented with niello (Catalogue, No. 7172). It presents the 
same treatment of animals’ heads which appears on the foot 
of the Cross of Cong, and I think that this ring may safely 
be assigned to Irish workmanship. 

‘The Museum of the Royal Irish Acadamy, Les other 
interesting objects, possesses a pendant hook of bronze 
inlaid with aver and also nilloed® ‘The soroll-work of the 
silver, to use the words of the accomplished author of the 
Catalogue, Mr. Wilde, is of a peculiarly Irish character ; 
the silver is bordered on either side by niello.? 

T have seen some silver brooches of early date, orna- 
mented with niello, in Scotland, and which were found in that 
country, but, from the repetition of the same pattern or de- 
sign for many ages, on such personal ornaments, it is difficult 
to assign to any of these examples a precise date. Tho 
Dunvegan cup, belonging to McLeod of MeLeod, and which 
bears the date of 1493, is ornamented with niello. 

In Germany, however, we meet with niello of an earlier 
date, and which may be referred to the tenth century. In 
the treasury of the church of the chiteau of Quedlinbourg, 
amongst other valuable objects, there is preserved a reli- 

muary, the gift of Otho, the first Emperor of that name 
(38-073), which is ornamented with figures of the Apostles 
in ivory, with some little works in enamel and an antique 
cameo head of Bacchus; it is enriched also with silver 
plagues, on which are represented the bust of Christ and 
those of eighteen saints, in niello.* 

Of the same date is a silver paten which is in the church 
of the castle at Hanover. It is the work of St. Bernward, 
Bishop of Hildesheim, who died a.. 1023. This niello 
represents our Blessed Lord with his arms extended, seated 
on a rainbow, and surrounded by the symbols of the four 


“hie recs agenda the owe romulable cap by Mr, Aleznder Nee 
of this memoir Bia Arch. Jouraily vol ait p. 78. Te 
mepcinieie of the Mam of tei Leet in" Wine ‘Frbintrie 
i Ae pT” aoa, 
Bee tho detaled “hotcs of this” * Pesurant, Plato Graveur,bi.p.268. 
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Evangelists and of the four Cardinal Virtues. Around is the 
following inscription, — 





st corpus in so panis qui frangitor, 
in mo vivet in eternum qui bene sumit eum.” 





And, on the back, on a piece of old parchment, “Ista pa- 
tona (sic) fecit Sanctus Bernwardus.” 

‘The design is Byzantine, but M. Passavant says that the 
proportions of the figures are good, and the nicllo of fine 
execution’ In the treasury of the cathedral of Hildesheim 
there are several other nielli, the work of St, Bernward ; 
amongst them may be mentioned a paten, and a chalice of 
silver gilt.t 

‘Another interesting example of early German niello is in 
tho treasury of the church at Quedlinbourg, It is a reliquary 
made in the time of the Abbess Agnes who died in 1203; 
it bears in letters of niello, on a steel plate, the following 
jnscription,—TEMPORR AGNETIS ABBR HT ODERADIS P'PR PAOTA 
ust HO APSA.’ 

At Oluny in France, under St. Odilo, who died in 1048 
at the age of cighty-soven, the columns of the sanctuary of 
the church were plated with silver, and finely ornamented 
with niello.® 

‘We may now proceed to somo further practical details 
concerning the art of niello, 

‘Theophilus the Monk, a German, who wrote that valuable 
treatise on the Arts, the “Diversarum artium schedula,” 
about the year 1220, gives not only a recipe for the com- 

sition of niello differing somewhat from that of Eraclius, 
Pat also deseribes minutely the process to be observed in its 
application to the metal surfaces prepared to receive it. 

‘urthermore, he adds that in his time Tuscany was cele- 
brated for its works in niello.” 





21a, 204, ? he road 
4 Ta, 264. instoad of Tusa, but the letter 
# Ta, 964, govorally received, » ‘Theophili. Preaby- 


© Toxies, Manuel de YOrfdrrorie, p. teri et Monsohi diverearum artium sche- 
2622, “A cibosiam of git mola, inthe daly oC. do Yvan, Puri, 1845, 
gzllecin ofthe Hons Hobort Garson, pro. aad not. #137 in Hes’ 
jun, is docorated with lozenge-shaped 's edition, accompanied by an English 
jplaquet of miello work and onameled translation, Lond. 1847, this remarkable 
lass pastes, altematoly. Te is of Italian mention of nialluross a Tuscan art ocoura 
Srork, thirteenth century. Catal. Loan at praat. p. 50, Seo aleo Cicogn. Stovia 
‘xhibition, No, 1020, ella Soult, Prato, 1828, t. lip. 168. 
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This-is his recipe :-— 
* ‘Make pure silver and divide it into two equal weights, 
adding to ita third part of pure copper. When you have 
placed these three quantities into a cast metal cup, weigh as 
much lead as half of the copper which you have mixed with 
the silver weighs, and taking yellow sulphur break it very 
small, and put the lead and part of this sulphur upon a small 
copper vessel, and place the rest of the sulphur in another 
cast metal cup. And when you have liquefied the silver 
with the copper, stir it evenly with charcoal, and instantly 
pour into it the lead and sulphur from the small copper cup, 
and again mix it well together with the charcoal, and wit 
quickness pour it into the other molten cup upon the sulphur 
which you had put into it, and then putting down the small 
vase with which you have poured out, take that into which 
ou have cast it, and place it in the fire until the contents 
Euoty, and again earring it together pour into the iron 
crucible. Before this cools, beat it a little and warm it a 
little, and again beat it and do thus until it is quite thinned. 
For the nature of it niello is such that if struck while cold it 
is immediately broken, and flies to pieces, nor should it be 
made so warm as to glow, because it instantly liquefies and 
flows into the ashes.” Ch. xxviii, ed, Hendrie, p. 237. 

Labarto describes a niclloed plaque of the end of the 
twelfth century, which he considers to be of French work, 
‘The subjects allude to the sacrifice of Christ, and his triumph 
over death. One of the compartments represents Abel and 
Melchisedec, the other Josus on the Oross, with an alle- 
gorical figure of the Holy Church, which receives in a chalice 
the blood flowing from Our Lord’s wounds. On the other 
side is the Synagogue, typifying the Mosaic dispensation, 
with averted head and broken banner. Our Blessed Lady 
and St. John are also delineated.® 

During the next two centuries wo moet with many 
examples of niello, Of the thirteenth, the most important, 
ag well as the most interesting specimen of its kind, is a 
super-altar in the possession of the Very Rev. Canon Rock. 
The stone of which this precious chject is formed is 
diaspro orientale, let into a solid picce of wood encased in 
silver, On the upper surface there is a border, lin, in 





* See Laburte, Handbook of the Arts, p98, 
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width, of silver gilt, so placed as to hide the wooden bed in 
which the marble is set, ‘This border is ornamented with 
sorolls, some cut with the graving tool, others filled up 
with niello, At the four comers are figured tho elements, 
symbolized by young maidens, each wearing a diadem. In 
tho middle of the farthermost border appears a nimbed lamb, 
holding the cross staff, with a bannerol and two transoms, a 
chalice is on the ground before the Agnus, to receive the 
blood which gushes from its breast, ‘To the right is a nimbed 
angel holding a long sceptre ; on the left another nimbed 
angel, with the orb of sovoreiguty surmounted by a double- 
transomed cross, In the centre of the nearer border a dove, 
nimbed, stands upon an altar. (See woodcuts)? 

Although niellure was practised in Germany and elso- 
where at this time, it was nowhere more commonly employed, 
cithor with greater suecess or more important results, than in 
Italy. The Gorman goldsmiths, according to Passavant;? filled 
up ‘the engraved plates with a sort of black composition or 
inferior kind of niello, an example of which may be seen on 
a copper plaque of the first half of the fourteenth contury, 
representing the Blowed Virgin, and which waa formerly 
attached to the west door of the church of Our Lady at 
Halberstadt, Another example occurs on. the votive tablets 
of the Abbot Ludwig, in 1477, mado by Wolfgang, a skilful 
goldsmith who worked at Augsburg : of these plates some 
impressions were struck off, But in the sixteenth century 
thoy applied themsclves agnin to niellure, and wo frequently 
medt with little plaquos and silver objects ornamented wit 
niollo, destined for personal use. Mr, Octavius Morgan, 
‘M.P,, possesses a baldrick of orimson and gold brocade velvet, 
with niellood plaques at tho ends charged with the armorial 
Dearings of tho Malatesta family, lords of Rimini and Cesena. 
A fine silver drinking cup with a cover, of lomish work, 
and of this dato, is in the British Museum, 

In Franco, niello-work was much practised during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
The glossary by M. de Laborde enumerates. many examples 
of niellood’ objects, dating from 1260 to 1566, including 
book-covers, reliquaries, hanaps, ng/s, clasps of gold, cameos 


° This fino work ig Sigured in Cloo- Caleografa, &o,, and in Arch, Journ, vol. 
goats, Mem, Spettanti alla Storia dolla iv, p. 247. VPage 264. 
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set in nielloed gold mountings ; a chalice ; soveral basins for 
washing in, a cover for a book of the Gospels, a small 
pastoral staff, many rings, and other articles. ‘These quota- 
tions show how general was the use of niello in France, 

‘We must now retrace our steps to Italy. Here a succes- 
sion of celebrated niellists flourished, and, although many of 
their works have perished, not a few choico examples of 
their skill have been preserved. Dr, Rock possesses a silver- 
gilt chalice, the work of Master Bartholomew Sir-pauli of 
‘Atri, formerly belonging to the Gactani family, and supposed 
to have been one of the chalices made for Boniface VIII. 
(1294—1303), Around the stem is an inscription in niello, 
stating that it was made for Antonius Sabini.? 

In the church of Sta, Maria di Mercato at San Severino, 
there is a reliquary containing the hand of St. Philip the 
Apostle, On this capsa there aro two nielli in the form of the 
Greek cross, and eight small medallions, whilst on the base 
of the stand is the namo “Gorardus Jacobi Cavalea do 
Bononia 1. ois,” who executed this work in 1326, And at 
the same placo there is also a cross ornamented with nielli 
of the dato 1879, the work of Pietro Vanini of Ascoli. 

Of this dato there is a ring in my collection 
with the names oATARINA V NICOLA, nielloed.* 

In Cremona, niellure was much practised. 
In the cathedral there is a cross, the work of 
the celebrated Boato Facio of Verona, in the 
year 1262, and the only existing specimen of 
his proficiency. Mention is made of other niellists at 
Cremona: Tommaso Foti in 1465; Ambrogio Pozzi and 
Agostino Secchi of Milan, in 1478; Innocenzo Bronzetti 
of Cremona, in 1479; Pietro di Campo in 1500; and 
Geronimo di Prato in 1550. At Cividale, in 1374, Maestro 
Dondino qu®. Brimorio executed, for the church of St. 
Donato, the bust of that Saint ornamented with nicl 
Forzore, son of Spinello of Arezzo, is cited as oxcelling in 
nicllo. "He was the scholar of Maestro Cione, about 1330. 

In the inventory of Charles V. of France, a curious piece 
of Ttalian niello-work is thus described—*une nef argent 
dorée sans couvescle, somée de pieces niellées, et de cristaux, 
donnée au Roy par le Pape Grégoire (1870—1378).” « 


* Journ, Arch, Inst, vol. sviiy p. 263. * Arch, Jour, vol. xvi, p. 102. 
"Lde Laborde, Glossary. ® 
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Brunelleschi, the celebrated architect, born in 1377, was 
a goldsmith in early life, and was highly in repute for his 
works in niello. 

‘A MS. of the carly part of the fifteenth century, and 
formerly belonging to Cardinal Alberti, is now preserved 
in the Library at Montpelier. It contains notices upon 
the materials and processes used in the arts, and amongst 
other recipes gives one for niello which is the same as that 
of Eraclius already quoted. 

Tt was about the middle of the fifteenth century that 
niellure attained its greatest perfection, and with ‘it are 
associated the names of many illustrious artists. Francesco 
Francia of Bologna, the master of Mare Antonio, may be 
mentioned ; also Jacopo Porta of Modena, who in 1486 exo- 
cuted a Pax for the cathedral of his native city ; and Peregrino 
da Cesena, who niellood a beautiful little Pax representing 
St. Jerome, now in the British Museum, 

There are, moreover, the two sides of a cover of the 
Gospels which belonged to Popo Paul IL, and which were 
executed during his reign, 1464—1471. | ‘The designs in 
niello are of extraordinary beauty. One of them was in the 
Manfrini Collection at Venice ; ihe other, I believe, is in the 
possession of the Duke of Hamilton. 

The Florentine jewelers were distinguished for proficiency 
in niellure. | Amongst celebrated nicllists at Florence may 
bo named Matteo di Giovanni Dei, who, according to Gori, 
executed in 1455 for the church of St. John a Pax repro- 
sonting the Crucifixion, He also engraved another with the 
subject of the Conversion of St. Paul; this was never 
finished, and no nicllo was applied to it. It is in the 
Uffizi at Florence. Still more distinguished than Matteo 
Dei, was Antonio del Pollajuolo, who was a painter as well 
asa goldsmith. Speaking of him, Cellini says, “fu orefice 
excellentissimo e cotanto valse nell’ arte del disegno, che non 
pure gl’ altr’ orefici si servirono delle sue invensioni, ma 
molti Scultori e Pittori di quei tempi, mediante quelli, se 
fecero onore.”® 

Contrasted with our modern ideas, this is indeed a curious 
passage, for it shows how, at that time, a jeweler could not 
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pay his brother craftsman a greater compliment than by 
adopting his designs and inventions. 

"Amongst other works, Pollajuolo executed several Paxes, 
all of which, with one exception, havo perished. ‘This is now 
preserved in Florence, and represents the Taking down from 
the Cross, I believeit is doubtful whether he executed many 
nielli, The names of other nicllists have been recorded. Ameri~ 
ghi and Michael Angelo Bandinelli, at Florence ; Francesco 
Ffarnio, Bartolomeo Gesso, and Geminiano Rossi, at Bologna; 
‘Ambrogio Froppa of Pavia, Giacomo Tagliacarne of Genoa, 
Teucro the son of Antonio, and Giovanni Turino of Sienna, 
one of the pupils of Pollajuolo. In addition to these may be 
mentioned Antonio Danti, Piotro Dini, Gavardino, and Leo 
Giovanni Baitista Alberti, These artists are mentioned, not 
in connection with any great works of art, but as having 
excented objects for church and other purposes, and adorne 
thom with nielli 

‘We now come to the most important part of the History 
of niello—the discovery of Chalcography. 

Hho have chuntoat gridenoo from old suthory, ax well as 
from existing examples, that tho art of plate-engraving was 
known to the ancients,” but we have no proof that they lad 
discovered how to take impressions from the plates. The 
invention of that art was resorved for Italy, and it seems to 
have owed its discovery to an accident. 

"At tho head of all the artists in niello must be placed 
Tommaso, commonly called Maso, di Finiguerra, He was 
the scholar of Masaccio, and an admirable workman in niello, 
in which his proficiency has novor been surpassed. In 1452, 
when only twenty-four years of ago, he was omployed by the 
merchants of Florence to execute for the Baptistery of St. 
John the colebrated Pax representing the coronation of tho 
Blessed Virgin. It was this Pax which led to the dis- 
covery of chalcography. 

“from this kind of engraving,” says Vasari, “ was derived 
the art of chalcography, by means of which wo now see so 
many prints by Italian ‘and German artists throughout Italy; 
for, as those who worked in silver, before they filled their 


7 Pliny enumerates, as especlally ox- Polygnotus, who, ho adds, were also 
calig itt art of grag on vr; met xclen and renownol aiters— 
Tesbodes, Predorus, Pithodeus, and Lib. 04. 
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engravings with nicllo, took impressions of them with earth, 
over which they poured liquid sulphur, so the printers dis- 
covered the way of taking off impressions from copper plates 
with a press as we see them do in these days.” ® 

Vasari continues—“The art of coppor-plate engraving 
derived its origin from Maso Finiguerra, a Florentine gold= 
smith, about the year 1460. For it was tho custom of that 
artist, whenever he had engraved any work in silver which 
was to be filled with niello, to take an impression or mould of 
it previously with very fine earth; over this mould he 
poured melted sulphur, from which when cold the earth was 
romoved ; the sulphur cast then exhibiting an improssion 
corresponding with the engraved plate was, lastly, rubbod 
with soot moistoned with oil, until all its cavities were filled 
with black, when the whole produced an effect similar to 
that which the niello afterwards gave to the engraving on 
tho silver. Ho also took impressions upon damped paper 
with tho samo dark tint, pressing a round roller, smooth in 
every part, over the paper, by which means his works became 
printed, the improssions so talon assuming the appearance 
of drawings done with a pen.” 

Hence it appears that the improssions which Finiguerra 
was accustomed to take from his engraved silver plates were 
of two kinds. ‘The first was sn impression on fine earth 
from which a sulphur cast was taken ; the second was on 
paper, from the plate itself, by means of a roller. ‘The Hon. 
R. Curzon, jun., possesses an unique impression of a nillo on 
vellum, an object of the greatest rarity, 

The practice of taking sulphur casts from engraved plates 
before filling the incised lines with niello was customary with 
those who exercised the art, Finiguerra was followed in 
his invention of taking impressions on paper from engraved 
plates by Baccio Baldini; afterwards the secret became 
known to Mantegna at Rome, and travelled to Germany and 
elsewhere, 

It is gratifying to be able to state, that, of the twenty-four 
sulphur casts which are known to exist, eighteen are in the 
British Museum. Of theso, there is one which deserves 
special mention. It is the cast of the famous Pax of Maso 


1 have nsod Ottley’s translation, tion of the text of Vareri, Seo Enqui 
which is preferable to a literal transla: into the origin of Egrsving, vol 207, 
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Finiguerra now at Florence. Dr. Waagen says :—“Tt is 
chiefly indebted for its celebrity to the cireumstance that 
the Abbot Zani, the finest judge of Italian engraving, disco- 
yered in 1797 an impression of it on paper in the Royal 
Cabinet of Engravings at Paris, which he conceived to be 
the same, which, according to Vasari’s account, led to the 
invention of engraving, Since then, this impression has been 
considered by many judges to be the first and oldest of all 
engravings.”® Doubts exist, however, I believe, whether 
the’ impression of Finiguerra’s Adoration of the Magi 
was not earlier than that of the Coronation of the Blessed 
Virgin, 

Several of the other sulphur impressions in the British 
Museum are described by Dr, Waagen, Our National Collec- 
tion is also rich in impressions of nielli on paper. The actual 
nielli in the British Museum amount to ninety ; and in addi- 
tion may be enumerated one undoubtedly ‘spurious. It is 
indeod very useful, for tho sake of study and of comparison, 
to have access to an undoubted forgery. 

‘We have abundant evidence from existing oxamples that, 
at this poriod, nicllo was employed in the ornamentation 
of many articles of porsonal use. Knife-handles, weapons, 
girdle-clasps, chalices, crosses, brooches, and rings were often 
decorated in this manner, Several interesting nielli are pro~ 
served inthe Museum at Kensington. In the Loan Collection 
avery remarkable pair of stirrups wero exhibited by Mr. 
Forman, They are of the Arab model but of fine Italian 
‘work, and profusely ornamented with niello and enamel. A 
gold pectoral cross formerly belonging to Sir Thomas More, 
and now preserved at Stonyhurst, has all the instruments of 
the passion represented in niello on the back. 

I may be permitted here to invite at- 
tention to several Florentine nielloed rings 
in my own collection. They bear on the 
bezel, the head of a female in profile, with 
a flower under ae as Occasionally such. 

iver Ring enced win Tings have on the hoop the fede or two 
a a as conjoined. peo 

‘With the exception of two in the collection formed by Mr. 

Isaacs, subsequently the property of the late Lord Londes- 
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borough, and a modern forgery in a public collection, I know 
of no other rings of this class, neither can I find mention of 
thom by any author, They appear to have been unknown 
to Cicognara and Duchesne. I have given my explanation 
of their object and use in a previous volume of this Journal,’ 
and the theory I then propounded has been confirmed by an 
inscription on a niollo in the Biblioth®que Impériale, de- 
soribed in Duchesne’s Essai sur les Nielles, No. 822, 

It is remarkable that an art so much cultivated, and 
attended with such important results in the fifteenth century, 
should have fallen into disuse in the early part of the six- 
teenth. It would appear that, by the accidental discovery 
of chaleography, Finiguerra gave the death-blow to that art 
in which he ‘excelled every othor craftsman, In 1515 
Benvenuto Cellini wrote, that, when he set himself to learn 
the goldsmith’s art, nicllure was almost entirely laid aside. 
“Hearing continually,” says he, “from the old goldsmiths 
how widely diffused was this art, and especially how Maso 
Finiguorra excelled in niellure, I with great zeal sot myself 
to follow the footsteps of this brave jeweler. I was not 
content with learning only how to engrave tho plates, but I 
would become sequainted also with tho method of making 
tho nicllo itself.” 

Ho then gives his recipe for niello, which consists of the 
following proportions :—of silver one ounce, of copper two, 
and of load’ three. I am not aware that there oxists any 
engraved nielloed plate, the undoubted work of Cellini. 

‘Powards the ond of the sixteenth contury niello-work 
seoms to have fallen into disuse in Europe except in Russia. 
It is probable, howover, that the Russians had learnt the art 
from the Greeks, at an early period, and that it never became 
lost. M. do Laborde mentions that ho saw in Dresden a 
massive gold Zofehik, or drinking-cup, with a Sclavonic 
inscription in niello. ‘This cup was stated to have belonged 
to John Basilovitch of Russia, 1462—1505, For some time 
past, af at the present day, niello has been much used in 

russia for snuff-boxes and other objects. 

In the early part of this century there were several collec- 
tors of nielli, amongst others, Sir Mark Sykes in England, and 
Count Cicognara in Italy. The latter wrote a treatise upon 


1 Arch, Journ, vol, xvi p. 816. ® Ate dell’ Oreficeri, 12. 
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the subject, and M. Duchesne has also contributed a very 
valuable work, his “Essai sur les Nielles,” which I have con- 
sulted with no slight advantage. 

‘The-demand for nielli led, as is usual, to a supply of false 
works, skilfully prepared in Italy for the unsuspicious virtuoso. 
Tis suspected that Cicognara was in some manner concerned 
in these forgeries. I am not competent to offer an opinion, 
but I may observe that whenever an “unsatisfactory” niello 
appears, it is generally ascribed to the Cicognara school. 
One of the Cicognara nielli may be seen in the British 
Museum ; and, as I have said before, it is of great advantage 
to have access to an unquestionable forgery. Another, 
which appears to bear the Cicognara stamp, may also be 
seen in one of our public collections. 

T should mention that Cicognara observes" that by applica- 
tion of potash he succeeded in removing completely the niello 
from a silver plate, thus reducing it to the state in which it 
had left the engraver’s hands, and from this he had im~- 
pressions struck off, He then states that it is equally possible 
to restore the nicllo, and that with a little practice an artist 
would be capable of undertaking a work of tho finest de- 
scription ;—“ senza tema di restare in defetto.”* And finally 
he admits that he could show some examples of both sorts. 

Many of the imitative nielli, I am informed, were brought 
to England by a Venotian; they wore quickly regarded 
with suspicion, and ho was advised to leave the country with 
his importations. On his way back to Venice, he stopped in 
Paris, where it is understood that he accommodated an 
unwary collector with nielli to the amount of 2000/.! 

Jn 1699, Signor Porinnato Pio Casali applied himslt 
to niellure, and executed a very beautiful Pax, which is now 
preserved in his establishment in Rome, as a specimen of his 
art. He prepared his niello after the recipe of Benvenuto 
Cellini, 

Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham, has lately sent to the Inter- 
national Exhibition a chalice copiously ornamented with 
uiello, which was prepared after the recipe of Theophilus ; 
Mr. Powell, who is the skilful superintendent of the metal 
department in Mr. Hardman’s establishment, told me that it 
is exceedingly difficult to apply the niello to’ a convex 


* Momorie Spettanti alla Storia della Calcografa, del Conte Cleoguara: Prat 
1881, p28. By ied 
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surface. Mr. White, of Cockspur Street, has begun to adapt 
niello to the ornamentation of watch-cases ; and I under- 
stand that Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, has revived niello- 
work in his establishment. But in none of the recent 
attempts to revive the lost art, so far as Ihave seen, has the 
delicacy and fineness of ancient Italian nielli been obtained.” 


In addition to the examples of ancient goldsmiths’ work enriched with 
nicllo, which have been noticed in the foregoing memoir, the following 
hens proserved in our own country may be briefly cited. In the 
1 Musoum,—the Anglo-Saxon ornaments discovered some years since 
h, in Kent, and figured in Boys’ Hist. of Sandwich 5 they were pur. 
chased for the National Collection at the sale of antiquities in possession of 
tho Into Mr. B, Nightingale. Niello oours also on the richly decorated 
relies of the eriod disinterred in the Isle of Wight, and dosoribed 
by Mr. Hillier in his History of tho Island. Niello is to bo seen frecly 
Frodicod on the casing of tho * Baraan Cualawn,” or Bell of St. Cualarn, 
‘a romarkable relic formerly in the collection of Mr. Cooke, of Parsonstown, 
Treland, nnd now in ho Brisih Museum. This carious boll has boon 

rho 
in tho 
Moscum formed during the meeting of tho Tustituto at Worcester, See the 
Museum Catalogue, p. 17. A very intoresting specimen of carly work in 
nicllo is prosonted in the acus or gpinula of mixed motal, partly silvored, 
in tho collection of the Society of Antiquaries, one of those found in Ely 
Cathedral with tho romains of Wolstan, Archbishop of York, and by which, 
it is bolioved, tho pall was attached to his chasuble. Wolstan died at Yorke 
in 1023, and was buried at Ely. His tomb having been opened in the 
twolfth century the vestments in which the body had been deposited were 
found in porfeet condition, according to the relation in the Liber lien 
hich exprossly mentions the ‘“easulam et pallium auratis spinulis afixum. 
Lib. IL, ¢, 87, p. 200. Publ. ofthe Anglin Christiana Society. “The reli 
‘measures 572; fa, in longth § the flat, loxongge-shaped lend is ornamented with 
‘an interlaced design, iulaid with akind of niello. Catal. Mus. Soo. Ant. p. 21, 
‘Tho examplo of Irish work in niello, of which, by the kindness of the Royal 
Irish Academy, a cut is here given, has beon described in a provious page. 












































‘Brongo Irish oraaimeut fal with Niall, (866 p. 998) 


5 The most pexfoot list of nillt 
dase yok appeared iggiven in the *Peintro- 
Graveury by Dr. 3, Pasearunt, vol 1 pp. 
250-860, end which has been of great 
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NOTES ON THE MANUFACTURE OF PORCELAIN AT CHELSEA. 


iy AUGUSTUS W. FRANKS, 3A, Din 8.4, 


Soxm antiquaries may perhaps doem the history of modern 
porcelain scarcely within the range of archwological investi- 
gation, When we consider, however, how much this country 
owes to tho industrial arts which have been practised here, 
any investigation into the incunabula or ently history of those 
ars aeons not only proper but deiabl, sch subjects some- 
timos requiro as much research as historical questions of an 
earlier period, and are often shrouded in greater obscurity. 

Any ingury of this kind is the more appropriate when 
archaologists havo solected for their place of meeting the city 
of Worcester, one of tho ancient seats of tho Ceramic art, 
whore it has shono, and continues to shine, with great lustre. 

Every country has been wont to boast of having beon the 
first to create oF bring to perfection somo specific industrial 
art, and tho writers on pottery and porcelain have claimed 
indirectly for Hngland as carly a fabric of porcelain as for 
any country in Burope. ‘Tho claim of Meissen or Dresden 
to having been the first in Europe to make hard poreelain 
(a the year 1709) romaine undisturbed, but it has been 

own that at St. Cloud, in Franco, there was a yot earlier 
manufactory of soft porcelain, and it has been further pre 
sumed that there was a contemporary manufactory of soft 
porcelain in England, 

Both these claims sink into insignificance before the 
unquestionable priority of Florence,? where it has been 
recently ascertained that soft porcelain was made, under the 
Medici, as oarly as 1575, Stil it is desirable to see on what 


2 Randa tho Worgstr Mecling of Soe Joguemar tL Ba Hitoire 
‘he Archnologia! Institut July, 1862. dela Porooiuy 038." He 
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grounds rested the claim which was formerly put forth on 
behalf of England. 

‘Mr, Marryat, in his useful history of Pottery and Porcelain, 
has the following passage :°— 


« Of the origin of the porcelain manufactory at Chelsea, there does not 
‘exist any authentic record, though some information as to its carly date 
Hing been incidentally gleaned, Dr. Martin Lister, an, Boglish physician 
and eminent naturalist, who travelled in France in 1695, remarks in his 
‘account of the ‘ Potterie of St, Clou,’ that the * gomroon ware’ at that time 
made in England was very inferior in quality to the porcelain of St, Cloud. 
Hie further observes that ‘our men” (ieuning the workmen employed) * were 
etter masters of the art of painting than the Chineses,” alluding no doubt 
to the circumstance of oriental porcelain being painted at Chelsea before 
the native ware attained its excellence. 

“From the above it may be inferred that there existed at Chelsea pre- 
viously to 1698, the dato of Lister’s account, a manufactory of porcelain 
{ll betor at et than opaque gas), and sito that good painters ware 
‘employed to embellish oriental porcelain, in consequence of its quality being 
very superior to that produced at home.” 











‘Tho passage in Listor's work* to which Mr. Marryat 
alludes is as follows :— 





«1 saw the Potterie of St. Clou, with which I was marvellously well 
pleased, for I confess I could not distinguish betwixt the Pots made there, 
find the finest China Ware I ever saw. Tt will, [ know, be easily granted 
me, that the Paintings may bo bottor designed and finisht, (as indood it 
was) bocaute our Men are far better Mastors in that Art than tho Chinoses; 
Dut the Glazing came not in the least behind thom, not for whiteness nor 
the smoothness of running without Bubles ; again the inward Substance 
‘and Matter of the Pots was to mo tho vory same, hard and firm as Marblo, 
‘and the self-same grain, on this side vitrification, Farther, the ‘Trans- 
ppareny of the Pots the very samo, 











Now it is quite evident that in this passage Lister under- 
stands by “our men,” Huropeans, as better skilled in the art 
of painting (not necessarily painting on porcelain) than the 
Chinese, and it is rather too much to rest on so slender a 
foundation the existence of porcelain making in England, or 
even that Chinese porcelain was decorated in this country. 

Further on Lister makes the following observations :— 


+1 did not expect to have found it in this perfection, but imagined this 


3 Gstory of Pottery and Porcelain by __¢ A Journey to Parisin the your 1698, 
‘Jowoph Marryat, ad Hd. London, 1867, p. by Ds. Maréiu Lister. 2nd Ed. London, 
28. 1699, p. 188. 
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right haye arrived at the Gomron Ware; which is, indeed, little else 
Dut a total yitrifeation ; but I found it far otherwise, ani very surprising, 
and which I account pact of the felicity of the Age to equal, if not surpass, 
the Chineses in their finest Art.” 


It must be from this passage that Mr. Marryat derived his 
statement that “the ‘gomroon’ ware at that time made in 
England was very inferior in quality to the porcelain of St. 
Cloud,” every one must, however, allow that the passage will 
not admit of this interpretation, 

While on the subject of Gomron, or Gombroon, ware, which 
nas been noticed in the same work in another passage® as 
the name given to Chinese porcelain in consequence of the 
East India Company having established an entrepdt at the 
port of Gombron in the Persian Gulf, 1 may perhaps be 
allowed to makoa fow remarks. It is quite evident from the 
passage in Lister that he considers Chinese porcelain and 
Gombroon ware as distinct. He says he expected the St. 
Cloud to have been equal to Gombroon ware, which he looks 
upon as an actual vitrification, but he was much surprised to 
find it equal to the best Chinese porcelain, which was only 
partial vitrification. Gombroon ware is, as far as I know, 
‘mentioned only once elsewhere, viz., in the Strawberry Hill 
Catalogue,® whore Walpole notices “two basons of most 
ancient Gombroon china, a present from Lord Vero, out 
of the collection of Lady Elizabeth Germaine.” Now 
Walpole knew very well what was Chinese porcelain, and 
there must have boen some peculiarity about the ware in 
order that he should adopt another name. But there was a 
ware made in Persia iael, of which specimens are to be met. 
with occasionally, and which differs from Oriental china in 
being of inferior porcelain and more fusible, A. specimen, 
which I believe to be of this ware, was exhibited at Worcester 
by Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bart. and there were several 
examples in the Loan Exhibition at South Kensington.” 
Specimens are preserved in the collections of Mr. Henderson, 
Sir Walter Trevelyan, Mr. Huth, and myself 

The ware in question may be divided into two varieties, pos- 
sibly made at different places ; one consists chiefly of bowls, 
with a white granular paste, and ornamented with holes or slits 








sp. * Cutslogue of the Loan Collet 
4 Lond Onfonts Work, 1796, wal. No 8521-8981 Paes 
pat 
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filled in with glaze ; the decorations are principally afew black 
and blue lines ; the other variety is of a white, very soft, paste 
with ornaments in a copper metallic lustre, sometimes placed 
‘on ground of an intense blue. 

faving thus disposed of Gombroon ware and Dr. Lister's 
account as evidence of the existence of an English porcelain 
manufactory in the seventeenth century, I may add that he 
expressly mentions® the manufacture of red stoneware in 
England, probably that of the Elers. 


« As for the Red Ware of China, that has been, and is done, in England 
to a far greater perfection than in China, we having as good Materials, viz 
the Soft Homatites, and far better Artists in Pottery. But in this parti- 
ular we are beholden to two Dutchmen, Brothers, who wrought in Stalford~ 
shire (a8 T have beon told), and were not long since at Hammersmith,” 





‘And yet he says nothing of any porcelain having been made 
in England. 

‘As to the actual date of the manufactory at Chelsea, it is 
probable that it existed before 1748; about that time a 

‘rench company solicited a patent for establishing a porce- 
lain fabric at Vincennes, in which they are stated to have 
urged tho benefit France would derive from counteracting 
the reputation of the Gorman and English fabrics.” I have, 
however, been. unable to Gnd the document in question, 
That the manufactory was in existence before 1752 is shown 
by “a case of the undertaker of tho Chelsea manufac- 
tire of porcelain,” + where it is mentioned that the Duke 
of Orleans (who died in 1752) had tried tho Chelsoa paste 
in his kilns. ‘The name of the undertaker is not given, 
ut wo learn from this documont that he was “a silversmith 
by profession, who, from a casual acquaintance with a chemist 
who had some knowledge that way, was tempted to make a 
trial,” but that at that time “ the thing was new.” Now, 
from internal evidence, it is cortain that the document was 
‘written after 1752, and probably before 1759. 

‘A direct proof, however, of the oxistence of Chelsea por- 
celain in 1745, is furnished by a specimen in Mr. William 
Russells collection ; it is a white cream jug which has become 
warped in baking, the design is composed of two goats, and 
in front isa bee in relief, the wings of which are unfortu- 


* p.180, + Lansdowne MS. 829; printed in 
9 Marryat, 2nd Ha p. 977, Macryat's work, 
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nately broken. It is, in fact, one of the well-known cream- 
jugs which have been sold of late years at fabulous prices as 
Bow Jugs, and of which a fine specimen from Dr. Bandinel’s 
collection is represented in the accompanying wood-cut.* 





aos Cream Jog. (Dendinal Culston) 


Like those jugs it has at the bottom a triangle scratched in 
the clay ; but below the triangle it has this peculiarity, that 
before baking there had been added “ Chelsea, 1745,” 


zaR 
Chebfeas74s 


Before the discovery of this jug, which came from the 
collection of Dr. Wellesley, and now belongs to Mr. William 
Russell, the Accountant-Ceneral of the Court of Chancery, 
Thad been led to express a very decided opinion that these 
Jugs, and other specimens of similar china, were not made 


? We are indebted to the kindness of Ms, Murray forthe ute of this eut, 
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at Bow; not only from there being no evidence of the 
triangle being a Bow mark, but from their differing com- 
pletely in paste and style of decoration from the only well 
authenticated specimen of Bow-ware, the bowl in the British 
Museum made by Thomas Craft.* 

As an additional confirmation that china of this kind was 
made at Chelsea, I may notice that Walpole, in his Descrip- 
tion of Strawberry Hill,‘ speaks of “two white salt-cellars, 
with crawfish in relief, of Chelsea china;” a very uncommon, 
design which I have found only once, viz., at the Earl of 
Tichester’s at Melbury, in Dorsetshire, where are four such 
salt-cellars, all marked with a triangle. 

‘We may, therefore, characterise the Chelsea of this early 
period as of a creamy paste, not unlike St. Cloud porcelain, 
‘with a satiny texture, very transparent body, often distorted 
in baking, and frequently’ left white. 

There is another class of Chelsea-ware which differs 
entirely from this in character ; it has very much the ap- 
pearance of oriental porcelain, is thickly made, but with well 
composed paste, and often decorated with oriental patterns. 
It is marked with an embossed anchor in the paste. 

‘Among the most remarkable specimens of this variety of 
porcelain may be mentioned a figure of a mother suckling 
a child, copied from Bernard Palissy’s Nowrrice, and also a 
bust of the Duke of Cumberland, a great patron of the ma- 
nnfactory, of which an example is in the Jermyn Street 
Museum.® 

Shaw, in his history of the Staffordshire Potteries,’ tells 
us that Aaron Simpson and six other Staffordshire workmen 
went in 1747 to work at the Chelsea china manufactory. 
‘That they soon ascertained that they were the principal 
workmen on whose exertions all the excellence of the por- 
celain must depend; when they resolved to commence 
business on their own account at Chelsea, and were in some 
degree successful, but at length, owing to disagreement 
among themselves, they abandoned it, and returned to Burs- 
lem, intending to commence there the manufacture of china, 
I merely mention this to show the changes and chances to 


4 Seo Arch, Joum. vol. vil. p. 204, © Tei thore desorbed as of Plymouth 
4 Tord Orford’s Works, 1708, vol si, manufacture; and catalogued under No. 
p. 409. Go, 13. Thavo seon several examples, 


* Onoisin my om cilletion; another wigh fie mised anchor, 
Belongs fo ho acl Siabopo; ta fo "7 Amo, Hanley, 182 
‘You. XIX. aa 
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nately broken. It is, in fact, one of the well-known cream- 
jugs which have been sold of late years at fabulous prices as 
‘Bow Jugs, and of which a fine specimen from Dr. Bandinel’s 
collection is represented in the accompanying wood-cut.* 





‘otaoa Crom Jog. (undine Guton.) 


Like those jugs it has at the bottom a triangle scratched in 
the clay ; but. below the triangle it has this peculiarity, that 
before baking there had been added “ Chelsea, 1745." 


a 
Chebfeas74s 


Before tho discovery of this jug, which came from the 
collection of Dr. Wellesley, and now belongs to Mr. William 
Russell, the Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery, 
Thad been led to express a very decided opinion that these 
Jugs, and other specimens of similar china, were not made 





2 Wo are indebted to the Kindness of Me, Murray for the use of this ext 
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at Bow; not only from there being no evidence of the 
triangle being a Bow mark, but from their differing com- 
pletely in paste and style of decoration from the only well 
authenticated specimen of Bow-ware, the bowl in the British 
Museum made by Thomas Cratft.$ 

‘As an additional confirmation that china of this kind was 
made at Chelsea, I may notice that Walpole, in his Deserip- 
tion of Strawberry Hill’ speaks of “two white salt-cellars, 
with crawfish in relief, of Chelsea china;” a very uncommon 
design which I have found only ones, viz., at the Earl of 
Tichoster’s at Melbury, in Dorsetshire, where are four such 
salt-cellars, all marked ‘with a triangle. 

‘Wo may, therefore, characterise the Chelsea of this early 
poriod as of a creamy paste, not unlike St, Cloud porcelain, 
‘with a satiny toxture, very transparent body, often distorted 
in baking, and frequently left white, 

Thero is another class of Chelsea-ware which differs 
entirely from this in character ; it has very much the ap- 
pearance of oriental porcelain, is thickly made, but with well 
composed paste, and often decorated with oriental patterns. 
It is marked with an embossed anchor in the paste. 

Among the most remarkable specimens of this variety of 
porcelain may be mentioned a figure of a mother suckling 
a child, copied from Bernard Palissy’s Nourrice, and also a 
bust of the Duke of Cumberland, a great patron of the ma- 
nufactory, of which an example is in the Jermyn Street 
‘Museum, * 

Shaw, in his history of the Staffordshire Potteries," tells 
us that Aaron Simpson and six other Staffordshire workmen 
went in 1747 to work at the Chelsea china manufactory. 
‘That they soon ascertained that they were the principal 
workmen'on whose exertions all the excellence of the por- 
celain must depend; when they resolved to commence 
business on their own account at Chelsea, and were in some 
degree successful, but at length, owing to disagreomont 
anjong themselves, they abandoned it, and returned to Burs- 
Jem, intending to commence there the manufacture of china, 
I merely mention this to show the changes and chances to 

4 Soo Arch, Journ. vl. vil p. 204, _€ Thin there desorbed aw of Plymouth 


‘Tord Orforts Work, 1706, vol. ii, manufacture; and catalogued under No, 
409. Gari 13. Lbavo soon several examples 
#Ghoinin my ommcaletions another wih the rased suchen, 
bolengh ote Ee inbope atin to ""¥ amo aly, 280, 

‘You. XIX. 3B 
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which early manufactories such as this were subject, and how 
Tnuch difference and sudden alterations of form and material 
‘ve may look for in a manufactory so dependent as this on 
the caprices of the workmen. 

“Anather period of tho manufacture is characterised by 
being copied in some dogree from Dresilen poreelnin 5 it is 
generally decorated with delicate bunches of flowers on a 
Smooth white ground ; the glaze is very vitreous, the anchor 
mark, commonly in red, is neatly painted and small. ‘The 
ate of this mode of decoration seams to be fixed by a small 
smelling bottlo in my collection which is in the form of a 
group, being a boy seated and writing a lettor, while o girl 
Yooks on: the letter is insoribed, Mes 1759, This is.” 

‘There sooms about this time to have heen a considerable 
number of such little bottles, &., made, as we learn from an 
advertisement which appeared in the Public Advertiser of 
December 17th, 1754, a8 well as in other papers, and ran 
as follows :— 








o be Sold by Auétion by Mr. FORD, 


‘At his great Room in St, Jame’ Hay-Masket, this andthe four 
= fahowing Baye 


LL the entire Stock of CHELSEA 
PORCELAIN TOYS, brought fom the Propca’' 
Warshoul a PulMaly cottfing’ of Sou Boxes Gneling 
Bowles ait Tuskers for Weer ound in Goll, and ane 
pe i rea ec Shape of ay eegant Deb a 
eee pueda Brey anne rel of Knife aby bs 
ine gH Soak ey bese ule “Pino Sly which 
wilbegin satay hl ay Hour ats Elsen Clock” 
Nose Man of the above ‘Things te i Los fable for 
enc Golan, Foyt edia-Shopy Caen, ad 
ame nt Beto et 
tote many be hal tie FORD, ot Six Pence etch, 
which will be allowed to thofe who are Purchafers, i 














The kind of China most in vogue at this time is illustrated 
by the advertisements issued by various dealers in such 
wares, for instance some of those inserted in the Public 
Advertiser by Mr, Hughes, Ironmonger in Pall Mall, who, in 
his advertisement of May 2, 1755, i 


«begs leave to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and others that he hi 
seater Gholce of the Ohlaca Poredtin than any Dealer in Londen, both 
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‘useful and ornamental ; and as they were bought cheap can be sold more 
roasonable than they ean be made at the manufactory. Ho has compleat 
services of Plates and Dishes, Tureens, Sauce-boats, d&0., which no one 
els has soveral Hlgant Byargncs for Desarts, and one beaulfl one 
ought at the last sale ; several Figures and greatest Choice of Branches 
swith tho best Flowers, such as were on the Chandelier at the last Sale; 
and upwards of three’ thousand of those Flowers to be sold by themselves 
s0 that Ladies or Gentlemen may make uso of them in Grottos, Branches, 
Epargnes, Flower-pots, de., agreeable to their own taste.” 





Tho next style may be termed in the French taste, and to 
it belong some of the finest specimens of the manufactory. 
‘They are chiefly vases, painted somewhat in imitation of the 
Vincennes and early Stvres porcelain, with figures, birds, &c., 
in panels, and with rich grounds, either gros-bleu, turquoise, 
apple-green, or a claret colour, a tint rarely found on other 
porcelain, Many fine specimens of this variety of Chelsea aro 
preserved in the collections of English amateurs. Their date 
seems to be fixed by a pair of vases in the British Museum, 
no less than 20 in. high ; they have panels with figures on 
one side and with birds on the other; the ground is gros-blew, 
with rich and massive gilding. They were presented 15th 
April, 1768, and are thus noticed in’ the, Donation-book of 
‘the Musoum. 

“Two very fine porcelain jars of the Chelsea manufactory, 
made in the year 1762, undér the direction of Mr. Sprimont: 
from a person unknown, through Mr. Empson.” 

As this was the same date at which a still finer vase of 
tho same porcelain, perhaps the centre piece of the pair in 
the Museum, was presented to the Foundling Hospital by Dr. 
Garnier, the unknown donor may haye been that gentle- 
man. 

At any rate, if this date be correct, they fix 1762 as the 
period at which these large and important specimens were 
being made. 

There is another style to be noticed, consisting of vases, 
&c,, which, had they not been marked with an anchor, 
we should have been disposed to class among the productions 
‘of the Derby manufactory.’ They may have been the latest 
productions of Chelsea, “They are characterised by simplicity 
and elegance of forms, with the frequent occurrence of gold 
stripes, Some of the early Derby was made after the same 
models and in the same taste. 











® See, for instanes, Marryat, 2nd Bd, (1887), piv, No. 7 
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The close of the Chelsea porcelain manufactory, which had 
shone go brightly during its short career, has been referred 
to about 1765, in which year Mr. Grosley visited England : 
he speaks of the manufactory having just fallen; but at any 
rate its effects wero not sold off till 1769, as is shown by the 
following advertisement, which appeared in tho Gazetteer, or 
Now Daily Advertiser, of May, 1769. 





‘To be SOLD by AUCTION, 
By Mn BURNSALL, 

‘At his Audion room in, Charles-freet, Berkeley-fquare, on 
‘Weineflay the 17th of May, and the following days) by. 
Oiler of Mr, NICHOLAS SPREMONT, the Proprietor of 
fhe Chelle Borcelain Manufatory, he having entirely let off 
making the fame, 


A the curious and truly matchlefs pieces of 
That valuable manufagory 5 contiting of beautiful vale, 
anitgu urn prfome pty sable and dere ervey et and 
cafe equipages, compatier, leaves e, beatiful candleticks of 
ie nen wait of gues Very age and cuou groups, 
particularly two groups of the Roman Charity, toilet boxes of 
Farlous forms and ues, and many other aiticles, moft highly 
fhe a the mazrine be, tim, pea-green and gold fely 
Rained in egure, birds, frit and Aawers enviched with gold 
And curiouty-chafe, 

“To be viewed on Monday the x sth, and till ehe fle, 

Ns, Lieve wil be Bld he fe mately ly is 
refi, buildings, and all other articles belonging to ebls mol 
Frgtned kculscoy. "For futher purely apply to the 
‘aid Mr, Burofall 
























Bofore concluding these scanty notes, it may be well to 
call attention to a passage in a work ontitled * Handmaid to 
the Arts,” written, I beliove, by Robert Dossie, which may 
furnish indications useful to future inquirers. The first 
edition appeared in 1758, in one volume 8vo, and does not 
contain any mention of “Ohina-waro.” In the second 
edition, published in two volumes, in 1764, part iv. of vol. 
2, is devoted to the “nature, composition, glazing, painting, 
and gilding of porcelain or china-ware, &c.” In the proface 
to vol, 2 the following reason is given for inserting this 
portion: “In the fourth part the nature and manufacture of 
porcelain or china-ware is taught, which will be doubtless 
accoptable at this timo, when attempts are making to 
establish manufactories in our own country,”. After de- 
seribing various compositions of paste, &c, the following 
passage ocours (vol. 2, p. B54):— 
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«There have been several similar compositions used for the imitation of 
China-ware in the works set on foot in different parts of Europe, and 
‘among the rest I havo seen at ono of those earried on near London eleven 
nnlls at work grinding pieces of the Eastern China, in order, by the addition 
of some uxing or vitreous substance which might restore thaglenacity, to 
‘work it over again in the place of new matter. ‘The ware commonly pro- 
duced at this manufactory had the characters correspondent to such a 
mixture, for it was grey, full of flaws and bubbles, and from want of due 
tonacity in the paste wrought in a very heavy clumsy manner, especially 
with regard to those parts that are to support the pieces in drying, A. 
yory opposite kind is produced in another manufactory in the neighbour- 
hoot of London, for it has great whiteness, and a texture that admits of 
deing modelled or cast in tho most deliente manner; but it is formed of a 
composition #o vitroscent as to have almost the texture of glass, and conse- 
aeily to break or exaok if beling water be suddenly poured upon it 
which quality renders it unfit for any uses but the making omamental 
picecs. A Inter manufactory at Worcester has produced, even at very 
Shonp ries poss tht nat only work vay Hight, but whieh have groxt 
tenacity, and bear hot water without more hazard than the true China 
wave.” 











It is probable that the writer, who was, unfortunately, un- 
willing to mention the manufactories by namo, intended to 
spotk of Bow ani Chelea, Tt fy however, possible that 
there were more than two manufactories in the neighbour 
hood of London, as may be gathered from a paragraph in the 
London Chronicle of 1755, which is as follows :— 








“Yostorday four persons, well skilled in the making British China, wore 
cogogod fox Seta, whore new porcelain manufinro i, going to be 
seetad in the manner of that now carried on at Chelsea, Stratford, and 

jow,"” 


feel certain, that if the newspapers of the period, both 
local and metropolitan, were carefully examined, much 
curious mattor might be brought together, which would 
throw light on many debated points in the history of por- 
celain.? In concluding these remarks, I will venture to sug- 
gest the importance of collecting together such scattered 
notices, which are far more useful and far more to be de- 
pended upon than the vague opinions formed by collectors, 
resting frequently on hearsay, and on a misconception of 
the true bearing of some fact or document which is not 
given in full.* 


° Tam indebted toMfr.Gale,of Holborn, in preparation by Mx. Llewellyn Jewitt, 

for having given ms, somo years since, ES-A. fov the Act Journal: he will ne 

tivo of the advertisements in question.’ doubt throw much light on a subject 
An aocount of Chelsea porcslain is which ho isto well qualifed to handle, 








Original Documents. 


NOQIORS OF A REGISLER OF THE ACTS OF JOHN DE RUTHER- 
‘WYKE, ABBOT OF CHERTSEY IN THE REIGNS OF EDWARD I, 
AND EDWARD IIL 


1 Foauzaoy o tue RIGHT HON, LOND CLAPFORD, 


‘Tap rocont examination of tho vestiges of tho chureh and eonventual 
buildings of Chertsey Abbey, one of the most ancient and important monas- 

in the counties adjacent to London, has oxsited no slight intorest in 
ry and the tragos of its former greatness. ‘The members of the 
Tustitute’woro indebted not long sinco to the kindness of Mr. Shurlock, of 
Chertsey, and of Me, Angoll, who as lately fixed his abode within the 
couyentusl precinots, in bringing before the Sociaty an interesting narration 
‘of the results of excavations earnestly prosecuted under thotr direction with 
the encouragement and co-operation of tho Surrey Archaoological Society, 
and of the Sooiety of Antiquarios, With the impression of the evidenco thus 
brought to light fresh in remembrance, demonstrating, as it has done, tho 
‘anoiont architectural importanco of tho fabric, and tho romarkable character 
of its accossory decorations, shown by tho shattered relies recontly dis- 
{ntorrod and brought for one inspoction, the Kkindnoss and courtesy of Lord 
Clifford eannot fail to bo the more cordially approciated, in ontrusting for 
oxamination the valuable Register of Chertsoy in times of its greatest 
prosperity. We desire also to acknowledge our obligation to tho friendly 
modiation of the Very Rov. Canon Rock,—evor ready to contribute to out 
‘gratiflcation,—through whose request on our behalf Lord Clifford has con 
sented tosond tho S., which has beon prosorved in hs ibrary at Ugbrooke 
Park, Dovon.! 

‘The foundation of the monastery of Chertsey may perhaps be dated 
from Saxon times; Prithewald, eubrogulus of Suey, and Erkenvrald, 
atterwards Bishop of London, ate reputed to have been tho founders 
confirmation chartors woro granted by Offa and Athelwulf, After ravages 
by the Danes in the ninth contury, Aithelwald, Bishop of Winchester, is 
Talleve to have boon the \repartor” of tho wanted moncstry, ‘Ta 

were asgmented by Hdward the Confessor, and on many other 

‘enjoyed royal favor. At no period, howover, it is bolieved, 
‘was the prosperity of the convent more amply established than in the timos 
‘of Abbot John de Rutherwyke, during tho reigns of Edward II. and 
Edward III. Ho was chosen in 1307, and died in 1346. ‘The volume 
under consideration contains a circumstantial record, yoar by year, of the 
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greater part of his energetic administration ; it justifies the eulogios 
expressed elsewhere, rogarding this “ religiosiesimas pater, pradentissimus 
ft ulilissimas dominus,” of whom it is said that he was ‘quasi dicti loci 
secundus fundator, et’ omiaum substantialium bonorum reformator, et 
mancriorum substantialis reparator.”® In 1341 Edward III. with his 
court had visited Chertsey Abbey, and he appears to have shown special 
favor towards the abbot and the religious community. Tt will be no 
matter of surprise that minute records were preserved af every transaction 
jn the timos of an abbot who seems to have ever been on the watch to 
promote the welfare of the monastery. Besides tho MS. in Lord Clifford's 
Rorsesion, another aud sgnewhat more complete transrpt of th nets of Joba 
te Rutherwryke is preserved in the British Museum, in Lansdowne MS., No. 
435, Tt oommences from his clection as abbot, Aug. 9, 1307, and ends in 
1344, “An abstract of somo of its contents, which are identical, throughout 
the corresponding yours, with thoso of the Register in Lord Clifford's 
library, may be found in the Monasticon, Caley’s edition, vol. i., p. 424, 
where a fow extracts of remarkable miscellancous entries are also givan. 
A outious little figuro of the abbot, seated and holding  erosier in his 
Hight nn, a boo in bls left i fatroduoed fn ho inal later on tho 
rat png 
‘Some yonrs havo elapsed sinco the MS. before us was submitted to tho 
caroful cxamination of our Into vonorable friend, the Rey, Dr. Oliver, 
whose Jabors havo done so much to illustrate the monastic and cool 
tical antiquities of the Weet of England. We avail oursclres with pleasure 
of a noto from his pon, prepared for a local periodical to whic ho was 
froquently a contributor 
+ The folio MS. consists of 158 leaves, and has boon fairly proserved. 
Owing to the ignorance of tho binder tho series of events lans boon dis 
united and thrown into somo eonfusion,® and wnfortunately rome loaves have 
erished, ‘Tho principal part of the MS. relates to tho acts of John do 
Rutherwyk, who was abbot dusing tho greater part of tho reign of Edward 
IL, and certainly for 19 years of tho reign of his son Edward ITT. A fow 
deeds which bolong to his predocossors, Alanus, William, and Bartholomew, 
aro copied into the MS. Ono cannot ‘sufficiently admire the precision and 
method with which these Chartolarios woro kopt, with what diligonoe tho 
crown grants, and purchases and oxchanges were registered, and tho yearly 
ovents of the monastory recorded, ‘The MS. boars intrinsie evidence of 
tho zeal and ability which distinguished the government of John do 
utharwyk, Te appears to have Deen unwented in improving agrialtaro, 
draining marshes, sowing acorns, inelosing lands, building stone bridges, 
reprising the farm-housos, erecting mills, and adding to the Abbey 
estates. 
‘The prudent eare of the abbot in purvoying for a growth of oale timber 
i undeserving of notice ; it might be interesting to somo persons 
with the neighbourhood of Chertsey to ascertain whether any 










































































2 Book of Chertsey, in tho Tho volume, as now disuranged, 
Queen's Remembrancer’s Oflce in the commences with tho your 1980, and eon: 
Exahequar; this valuable record appears tinuos to 1842, after which occur the 








to have been weition in 10 Henry VI. 
Considerable use has been made of this 
record by Mr. Manning, Hist. of Surrey, 
vol, Hi ps 210, 


acta of 1813 t0 1820, inclusive, followed 

{by those of 1844 and 1848, to which sxo 

sgpsuded some documents apparently 
‘later time and in « different hand. 
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‘venerable treo, the produce of an acorn set by Abbot Jol in the fourteenth 
Century, mag sill be found in one of tho sles hero mentioned. Tn the 
Sranadowne Rogister it appears that, in 1307, he planted oaks and sowed 
aeoms at Herdenyehe in Chertsoy, and that he planted a wood called South 
Grove. 

“Under the year 1331, in Lord Clifford’s Register, the following entry 
ceours (f. 2, ¥0.): Bodem anno seminavit glaudias (sc) inter Wynesrude 
tt lo Calowestoubby.”” In 1339 also—‘* Abbas fecit sominare cum glan- 
dibus quandam placeam apud Herdewych voeatam Calewstobbyrude,”” 

‘We may commend to our friends in thoso parts of Surrey, who take an 
interest in the growth of ancient trees, to pursue the inguiry 5 s0 favor- 
‘blo an oovasion, possibly, for fixing the precise age of somo ancient oak 
‘may rarely have occurred, if 

me Abbot of Ohertsey held lands by knight-service, and appears in the 
Libor Niger ns owing to the king three Knights, Tn 1814, when Edward 
If, mustered tho foreo of his realm against tle Bruce for the suecour of 
Stising castle, and tho nglish fell in multitudes at the bloody fight of 
Bannockburs, the Abbot appears to have rendered his sorvice by Raulinus 
do Waltham, possibly of White Weltham, Berks, where the monastery of 
Chertsey had possessions ; Raulinus perished in that fatal slaughter under 
tho walls of Stiling, as recorded in tho following entry, under 7 Edw, 11.¢ 
Bodem anno isdom Abbas fectt sorvicium guerre in Seooia per Rau 
Yau do Waltham, qui ogoubuit apud Strays, exjosaniman Deus 
bgolvat ; amen." (f, 61.) 

‘The following note under tho year 1826 may deservo mention :—"" Bt 

memorandum quod vicosimo nono die Januarit qjusdem anni dominus 
‘Bdwardus toreius post conquestum incepit regnave, quaanvis annus vicosimus 
patis ojus in multis rotulis Compotorum ‘continuatur ueque ad festum 
Tanotl Michacts prosime soquens.”" ‘Tho deposition of Edward IL, appears 
to have ooeurred on Jan. 20, and on Jan. 24 Bdward tho hitd's peace 
vwas proclaimed, ating that Bdward IT, was doposod; Bdward TIL 
received tho Great Seal on Jan, 28, and tho writs to the sheriffs acquaint 
ing them with his nooession wero tested on the 29th, 
‘On, 129, vo., thero aro a fow entries by a later and diferent hand ; 
the following haa been noticed by Dr. Oliver, in his short account of this 
rogister, abovewcited, and also by a subsequent writer on the history of 
tho Abbey. It is, however, of such interest as n contemporary record 
rogarding the fall of the towor of the conyentual church, in 1370, that it 
ay hero be repeated. 

“ Ruina turris nostri magni do Corteseta—Momorandum, quod anno 
omini millesimo oce.%° 1xx.8, nonis Tulii, videlict feria ij, in erastino 
deposicionis Saueti Swithuni Bpiseopi, immodiate post capitulam, dum eon- 
‘entus staret ad incipiendam parliamentum, media pars earupanilis nostri in 
amacerin ruebat ad ymum terre, ad dampaum ireouparabile diet mouns- 

Tn 1945 William do Rutherwyke, of Egham, granted to the Abbot and 
Convent of Chertsey cortain lands in Egham, at thet time held by Avicia de 
Ratherwryke for her life. ‘This transaction is recorded in the Exchequer 
Leis ag bviely mentioned in Manning and Bray's History of Surg, vol 
4, p. 25. ‘The patios in question were doabilessreatod to tho Abbot; 
William de Rutherwyle had licence for a chapel in his mansion at Egham, 
12 June, 1846, as appears by Bishop Bdindon’s Register at Winchester, 
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and it was renewed in March, 1851, Thesolands may, itis supposed, have 
hoon part of the Trotteaworth estate; there are a wood and mendows at Bake- 
‘ham, in Egham parish, now called Rutherwyks.‘ ‘The origin of the fa 

is not known; tlieir name may have been taken from Rotherwick in Ham 
shire. In the arrangement successfully negotiated by the Abbot with his 
Kinsman (as supposed), on this occasion, and fully recorded in the Register 
‘entrusted to us by Lord Clifford, ono remarkable feature is a Corrody, 
granted by the Abbot and Convent to the said William de Rutherwyke and 
Alicia his wife, being a stated allowance of meat, drink, and clothing, é&e. 
to them or the longer liver, in consideration of certain ‘monios paid to the 
said Abbot and Convent.’ Tho documents, which are entered in tho 
Register (6 184 ot sep), andar the year 1945, 19 Rowan IL, are as 

1, Conveyance by William do Ruthorwyko of all his lands and tenements 
in Bgham and Thorp to the Abbot and Convent of Chertsey in fee simple, 
Dated at Egham on Sunday next after tho feast of St, Simon and St. Jude, 
(Oot. $0, 1945.) S 

2, Gift of ali the goods and chattels of him tho said William to the said 
Abbot and Convent. Dated on the same day, 

3. Tho grant of a Corrody. (Givon at length hereafter.) 

4, Goneral release of the samo lands and tenements by the said Wile 
Jiam to the anid Abbot and Convent. Dated at Chertsoy on Wednesday 
after the fount af -All Saint 10 Baw, TIL, (Nov. 2, 1840) 

5. Lease (in French) by the Abbot and Convent of the same lands and 
tenements to the said William and Alicia, his wife, for their joint lives and 
the lifo of tho longor liver, Dated in tho chapter at Chertsoy on Sunday 
next after the foast of All Saints, 19 Edw. HL. (Nov. 6, 1345.) 

6. Dofeasanco (in French) of bond for 602._ given by tho Abbot and 
Convent to the said William, for securing 402. to tho first-born iasuo of the 
said William, in case there should be any. Dated at Chortaey on Monday 
aii a sata St, Simon and St Jude, 19 Edw. III, (Oct, 31, 

7. Inquisition ad quod damnum in order to obtain a license from the 
ing for the said William to alion tho said lands and tenements to the said 
‘Abbot and Convent ; namely, thro mossuages, 120 acres and a half of 
land, 10 acres of meadow, 12 acres of pasture, 20 acres of wood, 12 acres 
‘of oath (bruora), 8 acres of alder-car (alncti), and 12s, Sd. of rent, with 
the appurtenances, in ‘Thorp and Kgham ; so one messungo at Lo 
Strode” in Hgham, held by Avieia atto Strode, sister of te said William, 
for her life with reversion to the said William in feo. Dated at Kingston 
on Satrday after tho feast of St, Luke, 10 Edw, Ul, (Oot, 22, 1845.) 

fjghit Kins’s Lieunte, “Dated at Westminster on Oct 24,4. 7 19 
45. 
. Tho rant of a Corrody prosonts so enrious an illustration of monastic 
usages, that itis appeared of sufficient interest to be given at length 5 it will 
bo found appended to these notices. We are not aware that any document 
of this description has hitherto been printed, which sets forth in such 
fall detail the conditions of such transaction ; and wo have sought in 
yain for any similar instrument in the large collection of chartors given by 
Madox in the Formulare. A Corrody, as may be well known to some of 
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cour readers, was an allowance of fod and clothing fr lif ov fo 8 eatin 

“od, from an abbey ot other religious house. Corrodies were du to the 
‘ng fom religious houses of royal foundation, towards the sustenance of 
such persons as he was pleased to bestow thom upon 5 of common right 
Sivo, © Oorrody was due in like manner to the founder of a monastery, 
provided that the foundation were notin free alms. Corrodies were, how. 
Fret, granted to other persons, genorally, in consideration of services to bo 
fendered or of paymetits made, as in the case before us ; and itis probable 
That, although such sales or grants of Uiberationes were atrictly probibited 
Jy the Constitutions of the Legate Othoboni, in tho reign of Henry IIL 
these transactions were of common veeurrence. ‘The Legato sts forth 
strong terms th coeasioned by a practice which appears to have 
Jeeome, through the cupidity of the heads of conventual establishments, 
Sneonveniently provalent in this country, Dugdale gives, in the Monasticon, 
the grant of a orrody in 1415 by the Abbot and Convent of Haghmon, 
Shropshire, to Robert Leo, at the special insjance of Thomas Barl of 
‘Arundel, a descendant of ‘the founder, In that instance the grantee 
appears to have been living in the monastery, as one of the armigeri of 
‘the abbot, with one groom or garcio, and two horses’. 

‘Two other examples of grants of the like nature, which occur in the 
Ohartolary of Lewes Priory, Cott. MS. Vesp,, F. xv., have been eited by 
Mr, Blaaaw in his valuable Memoir on the early History of that Monastory 
Suisex. Arch, Coll, vol ti, pp. 15, 16. Margaret, widow of Robert do 
Giyndele, gave up her dower to tho prior about 1280 ; the convent in 
rar engage wo ge har fad and long, with tala house, fp 
fife, namely, every day a loaf of convent bread and ono *panem mititum,” 
‘gallon of oer, a feroulum from the guests’ kitchen, ‘and every second 
{year a furrod dress, do, In 1307, also, the record is found of  eorrody 
Aurrendored by Sir William do Eehingham on receipt of £100 from the 
priory. ‘The privileges which had been eoncoded in this instancewore very 
ingélar, and doubsless proved extromely onerous to the monks of St. Pancras, 
‘who, besides allowances of food and clothing, and tho maintenance of a 

rareio with w palfrey through the whole year, wero charged with two young, 
ffonnds, a youth in the prior's kitehen to lear the businoss of cook, de. 
‘and, moreover, were bound to receive the knight, h family, and 
horses, four times every yoar, for imsolf and his wife to be blooded, and 
to sojourn three days at the priory at the expense of the monks. 

According to the minutely detailed conditions of the subjoined Corrody, 
tho Abbot and Convent of Oherttoy granted to William do Rutherwyke 
and Alico his wife for life) and to the longer liver of them, a daily 
allowance of two loaves called ‘miches,""? two called “knyghtloves,”” 
probably of somewhat better quality and such as wor provided for the 
‘armigeri ; two gallons of convent alo; and two messes from the Abbot's 
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Ieitchen, cither flesh or fish, according to the day. ‘They had the option 
of receiving dime, instead of from day 
today. Moreover, to the said William at Christmas a gown of the suit 
‘or socta of the armigeri, with sufficient fur for a super-tunie and hood, 
tod to his wifo at the ane wagon gown do asta clericoram, with fur 
of “stranlynge,”” or squirrel,* for her super-tunio, and of menyvere for 
Her hood 3 algo’ yearly, two eart-loads of good hay, and one weigh (waga), 
or about 250 Ib., of good cheese and undecayed, to be conveyed at the 




















cost of the monastery to the residence of tho said Williain and Alico, at 
Rutherwyke, distant from the abbey, as supposed, about threo mil 
and further, a stirk value Ge., three fat hogs of the value of 10s., and 









161b. of eandles * de cotone,"” probably with cotton wicks, at Martinmas, 
arly, ‘The amount of the sum paid to the abbot and convent by tho 
jaid William and Alice, in consideration of these yearly allowances, is not 

tod; evidently however this Corrody was part of the general transaction 
botween Abbot John do Rutherwyke and his kinsman, regarding the con 
veyaneo of his lands and tenements and the gift of his goods and’chattels 
to the Abbot and Convent, as eet forth in the various documents abore men- 
tioned, by which the following grant of the Corrody is accompanied in the 
‘MS. Register. 











Atom Ware 


Connonrox Winumat oe Rormenwyne. 


Pateat universis por presentom indenturam quod nos, Tohannes Abbas do 
Cortosoye et ejusdem loci Conventua, unanimi assonsu ot yoluntato dedi 
mus, concossimus, et per presontes ‘pro nobis ot successoribus nostri 
confirmavimus Willelmo de Rutherwyke de parochia de Egeham in 
Gomitatu Sure’ ot Alie pro toto tomporo vite eorumdem, ot 
eorum altorius diue juoddam corrodium eapiendum do Abbathi 
nostra. predieta, yuolibet dio in. septimana duo 
Miches, duos panes vocatos Knyghtloves, duas Ingenas cervisie conventualis, 
et duo foreula de coquina nostri predieti Abbats, sive earnis sive pscis secu 
dum do[s] oxgonciam aut quatuondcim pane voottos Miche, quatuordosim 

anes yoontos Knyghtloves, quatuordecim Ingenas dicto ccrvisie, et quntu 

lecim feroula oarnis sive piscis, secundum quod dies expostulaverit, deCoquina 
reditnremel i epinaa pro sptnann ntogra, acundum olla re- 
ictorumn Willelmi et Alicie ; proteres concossimus pro nobis et successo- 
ribus nostris prefato Willelmo ad totam vitam suam unam robam de seota 
armigerorum nostrorum cum fururis competentibus pro supertuniea et enpucio 
percipiendam eidem Willelmo quolibet anno ad festum Natalis domini ; et 
mam robam dicte Alicie de secta Clericorum nostrorum eum furura, de 
Stranlynge pro supertanica, et de menyvero pro capucio, videlicet, terciam 
partom unius, panni de colore, pereipiendam annuatim eidem Alicie ad 
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totam vitom suam ad festum Natalis domini supradietum ; concessimus 
feciam pro nobis et successoribus nostris prefatis Willelmo et Alicio ad 
totam vitam eoramdem, quolibet anno, duns earectatas boni feni, et unam 
‘Wayam boni easci ot incorrupti, do Abbathin nostra prodicta eapiendas ot 
caviandas sumptibas nostris propriis ad domum eorumdem Willelmt et 





Doyottum procit septem solidorum, tres porcos inerassatos precif decom 
solidorum, pro larder’ ipsorum Willelmi ot Alieie, simul cum sexdecim libris 
eandele do cotone, eisdem Willelmo et Alicio’ quolibet anno ad festum 
sancti Martini in'yeme de Abbathia nostra predieta.poreipiendos ; Pro 
quadam summa pecunie per predictos Willelmum ot Aliciam nobis pro 
Thanibus soluta, quam ia uaum ot uiltatem nostram no dicte domus nostro 
plonario ot intogrd fatemur fore conversam, Ad quam quidem dicti cor 
Todii ot aliorum proficuorum prodiotorum profatis Willelmo ot Alicio ad 
totam vitam corunidem, et eorum alterius diueius viventis, solucionem modo 
predieto fidclter faciondam, nos predieti Abbas et Convontus obligatus nos 
1 successores nostros, ct domum nostratn antedietam, et omnia bona 
nostra ot bona diete domns nostre mobilia et immobilin, ecclesiastioa ot 
rmundana, presencia ot futura, ubicumque existencia. In eujus rel test 
rmonium hvie parti hujus indenture pones dictos Willelmum ot Aliciam 
residenti nos predicti Abbas ct Conventus sigillum nostram communo 
apposuimus ;' altora vero pars ejusdem penes nos remanet sigillis eoram- 
dom Willelmi et Alicie Datum apud Certonye dle desnion 
oxime post festum beatorum apostolorum Symonis et Jude, anno regni 
Regis Bdwardi terei post Conquostum decimo nono. (Oct, 80, 1345.) 
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Proceedings at Meetings of the Archacological Institute. 


Suly 4, 1862, 


Lord Tatnor on Matamte, F.8.A., President, in the Chair. 


‘Tm Rev. H, M. Scanemt read a short account of discoveries of Roman 
romains at Bath, in preparing the ground for an additional building at tho 
Mineral Water ‘Hospital. Amongst the vestiges there brought to light 
wore, besides the pottery, coins of tho Lower Empire, o., commonly 
found on Roman sites, ‘8 portion of plain tosselated pavement, and a 
feagmont ofan inscription on white marblo a material of very rare oat 
reneo amongst Roman lopidary remains in this Mr. Searth statod, 
however, that he had no doubt of its authenti was found broken 
into sovoral piocos ; the lettor wn by a facsimile rubbing which ho 
exhibited, are well cut, and are as follows >— 


DRAE'S 
mon. 
BOLLE 6 ss 
ere 


















Mr. Searth proposed to supply aftor onan the name Svit or sYLNNERVAB, 
boing that of a local goddess to whom four altars found at Bath a 
dedicated ; a. sopulchral inseription to. priest of that doity has also th 
oon found. ‘Tho lotters in the second line ho explained as indicating the 
name of the porson by whom tho slab was dedionted, possibly 11(wxiivs) 
ox(avotvs) with the initial of the cognomen, which may have boen any 
of the Roman namos boginning with that lottor. In the third lino Mr. 
Scarth proposed to read souLiNNes, with reforence to vows performed to. 
the goddess and commemorated by the tablet; the very imperfect tracos 
of letters in tho fourth line, cut on a much smaller dimonsion thati the pre 
coding, scarcely supply ground for conjecture. It is to be regretted that 
no other fragments were found; the form of the letters and distinctness 
of the cutting indioato an oarly period, and the remarkable fact that tho 
material is marble may serve to authenticate other inscriptions stated to 
haye been found in England, and sometimes regarded as questionable 
owing to the vory rare oocurrenoe of any tablot of marble. ‘Thus, Whit- 
aker, the topographer of Yorkshire, describes a ‘square marble urn, 
which tradition actually asserts to have been found at Rokeby ; nothing, 
however, but the testimony of eyo-witnesses ean render this assertion 
eredible.” ‘Tho Romans, ho observes, neither imported marble into 
Britain, nor worked the marbles which’ exist here; he challenges the 
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antiqaary to show any evidence to the contrary. From whatever cause, 
they universally neglected these elegant materials for the rough and 
‘untractable freestone of the place; it was reserved for the monks and 
thoir lay contemporaries to avail themselves of these treasures.” Hist. 
of Richmondshire, vol i. p. 150. We have now, however, as Mr. Scarth 
pointed out, an authentic proof that the Romans occasionally made use 
DF materials of w less homely character for inscribed memorials, and the 
intoresting discovery at Bath now communicated may serve to authenticate 
the marblo tablet stated to have been found at Uriconium, and preserved 
in the museum at Shrewsbury. Tt is the inseription to the Manes of 
‘Antonia Gemella by Diadumenus, which, oving to its being of marble, has 
‘veon rogarded as brought in modern times to this country from the conti 
ont, A small marble Roman tablet is moreover preserved at Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire ; it represents the sacrifice of a boar to Hereules, and, as 
Mr, Searth remarked, the antiquary might be disposed to conclude that 
it is of foreign origin, woro it not that the discovery of an inseribed marble 
Fragmont amonget the vestiges of Aquar Solis lns now indubitably shown 
that marble was used ia this country in the timo of Roman occupation, 
‘Whother the material was imported or obtained in Britain Mr, Soarth 
‘was not propared to determi 

Lord Talbot obsorvod that, #0 far as he was awaro, no white marble is 
to bo obtained in England ; ut thoro exists, as he bolioved, quarry of 
such matorial of good quality in Connemara, —Sonrecly any 
boon elicited in tho investigation of Roman structures in Bi 

‘of any marbles, even in the luxurious villas of which such exten- 

hiave been brought to light, At Woodchester, however, Lysons 
found a fragment of groen marblo, 0 portion probably of ‘the architectural 

cnvichment of that simptuous Roman dling, 

Mr. Searth remarked, that ho gladly availed himself of tho ove 
invito attention to tho actual condition of tho small Roman station 
Bowos Moor, Westmoreland, which lo had lately visited, ‘Tho remains 
‘aro of considerable antiquarian interest; tho fortross’ was in remarkabl 
perfec iat, ntl the reventconttrustion of the railway had ent throught 
the wall of which five courses romainod porfoct ; tho atation is situated 
about 500 yards from the highest ground of the pass, and measures about 
45 yards aquare, ‘Tho gatoways woro porfoot)y preserved. ‘The sit 
hhowover, now serves as a quarry, tho stones being earriod off for any 
ordinary purposo, ‘The archaologist must regret the reckloss destruction 
of such vestiges of Roman occupation, The mortar, Mr. Searth noticed, 

chad becomo quite soft, like fine mould, possibly, as he imagined, through 
exposure or tho constant infiltration of moisture, He believed that in the 
‘work of the Roman Wall the mortar had in like manner perished, 

Mr. 8. J. Mackie, F.GS., thon gavo an account of remarkable 
cavern at Heathery Burn, near Stanhope, in Weardale, Durham, and of 
the ancient relies of bronze, bone, and other materials there brought to 
Jight, accompanied by human remains, 

‘In December, 1861, in quarrying-operations in the mountain limestone 
for the ironworks of the Weardele company, eave was broken into. 
Information was seut to Mr. Mackio immediately by Mr. J. Elliott, of 
West Croft. ‘Through his eare in carrying out Mr. Mackie's directions in 
searching for particular relics, and making a plan of the eavern and 
sections of the mineral deposits in it, an unusual value has been given to 
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the evidence afforded by these excavations. The human romains, and 
the bronze and bone articles associated with them, were found under a 
coating of stalagmite varying from four to eight inches in thickness. ‘The 
‘animal bones, belonging’ to the ox, horse, otter, badger, water-rat, goat, 
rosbuck and ‘wild boar, were found indiscriminately in and under the 
stalagmite. ‘The manufactured objects, which wore exhibited, are seven 
bronze celts, all of one type; a portion of a bronze colt-mould, an armlet, 
a knifo also of bronze, and a fragment or waste-piece of a bronze casting 
flso several round bones sbarpened to a point, like that igured by Worsace, 
‘Nordiske Oldsager (Bg. 7). ‘There was also found part of a jot armlet ; 
‘and with these relies were shells of oysters, mussels, and limpots, frag- 
ments of chareoal in abundance, bones partially burnt, and bones split, 
‘open in order 10 extract their marrow, a few pebbles, and some piocos of 
dark-colored coarse pottery, seemingly very similar in composition to frag- 
monts in the British Moseum from the lake-dwellings of Switzerland. 
‘Pho human remains have been examined by Professor Huxley, Mr. Busk, 
‘Mr. Carter Blako, and other anatomi Phey belong to a iaco of rathor 
‘small lightly-made men, with prominent superciliary ridges and projecting 
nasal bones, and of considerablo antiquity, that existed before the earliest 
‘epoch of British recorded history. The age to which these relies may bo 
aisigned is the latter part of the bronze period, or about two centuries 
ofore the Christian era. ‘Tho juxtaposition of the human remains and 
the bronzo and bone articles appenra to indieato a. truo association, whilst 
tho brokon and burnt bones, shell fsb, and other debris of objects of food, 
may confirm the other indications that’ the cavern had been inhibited by 
the beings whoso remains have been found in it. ‘The fragment of bronze 
waste, and the moiety of the coltmould, combined with the uniform 
fashion of tho soven colts, may be considered as supplying proof that the 
raanufactre of bronso implements was actually entied on in the cava 
The bronco colts exhibited by Mr. Mackio aro of the sockoted typo with 
a loop or ear at the side—such as might bo produced from the mould of 
whieh a moiety was found in the eave, but not procisely fitting it. ‘The 
Tronzo weapon designated a kuifo is a stout loat-shapod Dado of compare. 
tively raro occurronce in England ; it moasures 54 inches in length, with an 
‘oval socket perforated for a rivet ; it may have been a daggor, or the head 
‘of a apear or other weapon. |The jot or wasto-pieoo of bronzo, in goneral 
appearance rosombling e molar tach, with log fangs vas obviously the 

jerfluous portion of metal which filed the nock or mouth of @ mould 5 
similar objeots have oecurrod elsewhoro amongst fragments accompanying 
the indications, supposed, ofa place whoro trons implemonts may have 
eon manufactured. ‘There were also a bronze pin, a looped armlet formed 
of thin bronae wire, an implement of bone, such as might have been used 
fas.a spatula for moulding pottory, fragments of uns rudely ornamented, a 
‘bone spindlohorl or perforated bead, two boar’s tusks, &0. 

‘The following account by Mr. Oartox, whose researchos have thrown 
such important light upon tho history of the great Roman Barrier in Nor- 
thumberland, was then read. Sovoral views and diagrams of great interest 
wore exhibited through his kind permission 

‘The remains of the Roman bridge across the North ‘Tyne at the Station 
of Cilurnum, the sixth Station per Tineam Valli, aro. nearly half a mile 
lower down the river than Chollerford Bridge, by which travellers now 
cross the stream, Catiden, journeying in 1690 with Sir Robert Cotton, 
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was obliged to rely upon hearsay evidence of the state of the Wall, and of 
the eoutry between the river Tippalt and the North Tyno,—" per pra 
dones oro limitances perlustrare tuto non lienit.”—Ho seems to have 
found the banks of the North Tyne in a more civilized state, though he 
eceribes the population as “militare genus hominum, qui a mense Aprili 
vaque ad Augustam in toguriolis cum suis pecoribus exeubant.” “He 
deceribes the course of the river flowing past Chipchase Castle, and not 
far from Swinburne Castle, ‘Murum aceedit et interseont sub Choller- 
ford ubi ponte fornieato eonjunctus erat,” Stukeley, travelling with 
Roger Galo in 1725, in more peacofal times, and coming from the west, 
did’ not pursuo the’ line of the Wall further than Boreovicus, but 
© ofthis bridge on the faith of information ho had received ;— 
"m informed that whero tho Roman Wall passes the North Tyno, 
it is by a wonderful bridge of great art, made with vory Inege stones 
Jinked together with iron cramps. fastened with molten lead.” ‘The 
fiat spelie mention of the romaine of this dee ‘is made by Gor- 
don, the Seottish antiquary, who gevo his observations under tho ti 
of *Ttinorariusa Septontrionale,” in the yoar 1726, and who was the 
‘who attempted to appropriate to their proper localities the names of the 
stations per fineam Valli enumoratod in the otitia + he was for the most 
part successful in his conjectures, thongh otherwise in the ease of Oitwrnum, 
fo, having overookol tho rensinn of tho Staon of Hunnum Halton 
Chesters, ho applica the name of Munnum to Cilurnum, Deseending,’” 
soys Mr. Gordon, «from tho high ground, and passing throug: place ealled 
Brunton-on-tho-Wall, wo came to the bank of tho rivor called North T'yno, 
‘where aro the veatigos of a Roman bridge to be seen, tho foundation of 
which consists of large aquare stonos linked together with iron oramps, but 
this bridge, however, is only soon when the water is low.” Horsley, 
“Britannia Romana ” published in 1732, correste the error of Gordon in 
‘the name of Cilurnum, and adds, lorable bridgo ov 
tho river just at the fort, the foundations of which are yet visible 
summer of 1783, Brand waded into tho stream, and found “ innumerable 
‘quaro stones with lioles in them, wherein iron rivets had been fixed, lying 
‘embedded on tho spot.” 

Hodgson, the historian of Northumberland, examined tho remains of the 
bridge more minutely than his prodocessors ; he found “ that many of the 
stones of the piors remaining in the water were regularly piorood with 
fan oblong holo wider at, tho bottom then at tho top, plainly for a lou 
Dy which they had beon Jet down into thofr prosont beds,” showing that 
the Romans understood an invention sometimes ascribed to a French 
‘enginoor inthe reign of Louis XIV. Ho gave to his invention, as supposed, 
tho name of his sovereign. Mr, Hodgson likewise found the iron cramps 
by which the stones were bound to ench other, as mentioned by Gordon, 
and he gives sketch of ono of them. 

In Dr, Bruce's work or the Roman Wall, we havo a plan of tho remains 
of this bridge visible in the bed of tho stream, consisting of the foundation 
stones of the Western land-abutment, and of two piers at equal distances 
from each other. Dr. Bruce shadows forth a conjectural line for the 
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BHastern Jand-abutment, on the assumption that it would be found buried 
in the bed of the stream opposite to the Western abutment, Since the 
doys of Camden, nothing has been seen of these remains except as 
delineated by Dr. Bruce, It was reserved for the sagacity of Mr. William 
Coulton, of Corbridge, who was engaged very successfully in the exeavae 
tions at’ Bremenium, undertaken by direction of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, on occasion of the Meeting of the Institute at Newcastle, to discover, 
in 1860, the remains of the Bastern Jand-abutment which have been since 
developed by the spade, In shape and position, this abutment corresponds 
with thet shadowed forth by Dr. Braco, except that it is removed cone 
siderably to the landward of the stream, 

‘Tho boautiful drawings made in 1861 by Mr. Mossman, though exeouted. 
when the excavations were incomplete, exhibit a correct representation of 
thoso remains, An accurate ground-plan has beon obtained through the 
{ein jabours of Mr. Eliot, of Wall and Mr, Henry Wilson, of Bast Dune 

In ardor to completo the disoovory, it will be necessary to excavate 
in the bed of the stream, on tho east side, where vill doubtless be found a 
third pier, partly in the water and partly undor tho bank ; it was ocow 
jonally seen during the summer of 1861. ‘Tho span of the bridge 
between the breast-works of tho land-abatmonts on each side is 180 ft 5 
there are four openings betwoen tho piers, and tho space between each of 
‘thom is 354 ft. ‘Thoro is an apartment, 24 ft. by 294 ft., under the plate 
form of approach ; the roadway brought down to the bridge (including 
tho parapets) fa 29 fe vido it wae brought down to tho bridge under tho 
shelier of tho Wall. "Fivo coursos of tho masonry of this abutment remain 
‘on the side which breasts tho downward current j on the opposite aide four 
‘courses romain, each measuring 18 in. in thickness. ‘The stones of the 
exterior bon marks of having boon eavofully set ; in each is a louis-holo, 
‘and many aro bound togothor with iron eramps fixed by melted lead ; somo 
have been bound together by long rods of iron let into the stones aud. 
secured by lend. ‘Tho stonos measure 3 ft. in longth of bed, and 2 in 
Breadth ; tho masonry in of mansivo charactor, and the wholo work has 
boon executed with great caro and skill. ‘Thoso who have seen the mag 
niffcont remains of the Pont du Gard, lighted by tho sun of Languedoo, 
may think lightly of these relica of the bridge of Oilurnum, under the 
darker skios of Northumborland ; but it may be affirmed that the bridge 
over the river Gardon doos not span a lovelior stream than the North Tyney 
tnd that so much as romaine of tho masonry of the bridge of Cilurnum 
loads to the conclusion, that, as originally constructed, it was not inferior 
in solidity of material or excellence of workmanship, to the mighty struc~ 
‘ture reared by Roman hands in Gallia Narbononsis, 

Surrounded by th masonry avo soon foundations of the pier of a bridge 
of smaller dimensions, and apparently of earlier dato. ‘This pier, from its 
position, must necessarily have been erected before the Wall was built or 
planned’; its dimensions would searcely admit of a superstructure wider 
than would be required for the march of foot soldiors ; its existence would 
seom to afford evidence in support of the hypothesis, that Ciluraum was 
one of tho fortrosses reared by the legions under command of Agricola, 





















































4 Tho drawings and ground-plan were those discoveries, more fully given ia 
sent for exhibition on this occasion by the Archiologis Aline, vol. iv, ootavo 
Mr. Clayton's kindness; geo tho illustea- series, p. 80. 
tions which acoompaay his memoir on 
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‘The station’ has evidently had an existence anterior to, and indopendent of, 
the Wall, Whilst Procolitia, Boreovieus, and Zisien, depend on the Wall 
of Hadvion for their Northern rampart, the Station of Cilumnum is eom- 
plete in itself, and has had communications independent of the military 
Wray which accompanied the Wall. In the time of Horsley «there were 
Visto remains of a military way which seemed to have.come from Watling 
Bireot, south of Elsingbam, to tho Station of Cilumum or the bridge 
Deside it, and from this Station,” says Horsley, ‘a military way has gone 
‘to Onervorran, which is still visible for the greater part of the 
this military Way las in our day boon distinetly traced by that 
tecurate observer, Mr, Maclauchlan, in his survey earvied out with so 
uch ability and’ oare, by direction of the Duke of Northumberland, 
“Agrioala secured tho possossion of tho valley of North Tyne by planting 
nits gongo the fortross of Cilurnam, and, amongst other communications 
with i threw a bridge across tho stream, of which this pier is the only 
Yomnant, ‘The piers corresponding with it in the bed of the stream havo 
fither boon washed away, or absorbed in the stone-work of the piors of 
fe Jnngor bridge built by Hadrian, obviously iu connection with the 

Ta tho drawings by Mr. Mossman, and a ground-plan exhibited in il 
tration, are to be obsorved the romains of a covered passage carried across 
tho ruins, Tt is not easy to conjecture its uso, but it is obviously postorior 
40 Roman oceapation, and many stones of the bridge have beon used in ite 
formation. Noither amongst theso ruins nor in the river have been found 
any voussoir of an arch. ‘The inference is, that the passage over the river 
thas been upon a horizontal platform of timber. 

‘During the excavation a number of coins were eolected ‘The earliest 
in a allyer coin of tho Cassian family, bearing tho namo of Caius Cassius, 
‘tho assassin of Julius Crosar, Tts date may be fixed as about ». 0. 57. A 
silvor coin was also found, in excellent prosorvation, of Julia Domna, seeond 
wwifo of Soverus, Besides thoso slror coins, there havo boon found several 
of brass, of Hadtian, Dioclotian, tho Constantine family, aud of Tetrieus, 
fgonorally much worn, Ono of thoso of Dioclotian is a fine evin of brass, 
tseribed to tho year A.D, 284, rovorse, tho Genius of Rome, having in the 
"ight hua pera, ond in he Jl oreo 

“Amongst débris removed during tho excavation have been found much of 
the lead and iron used in binding tho stones together; 1 pieco of lead in 
‘tho shape of a horso's hoof ; a well-fnished altar without inscription ; a 
stone, about 4 ft, in length, resembling an axletree, thore aro eight mor- 
tioos, as if for receiving bandspikos ; it has boon suggested that it may 
have been usod as part of machinory for pounding mortar. Several mill- 
stones have beon found ; an ivory implement, which may havo belonged 
to  lady’s toilet ; and fragments of Samian ware, ouo of them beating 
{ho mark of DOCOTYS. proviuly unknown onthe Homan Wal, bu gnen 
in tho list of potters in Mr. Roach Smith's Roman London, 

Tho Rey. Dr, Coutaxewoon Bavox, who had kindly come from New= 
castlo in order to briug Mr. Clayton's very curious diseovery more fully 
Ioforo the Instituto, then entered into some intoresting details relating to 
the construction of the bridge, and its connection with the great maral 
barrier, of which tho course here traversed the North Tyne. He pointed 
out certain points of analogy with the bridge constructed by Trajan across 
the Danube, and with a Roman bridge aeross tho Moselle, which Dr. Braco 
Tal lately visited. With reference to the period of tho building, Dr. Bruce 
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stated his opinion that Agricola, to whom he wi ed to attribute the 
earliest construction of a stronghold at Oilurnum, had doubtless formed a 
bridge across the Tyne, indispensable at this important post. Hadrian 
probably found tho works of Agricola in decay, and earried out considerable 
repairs ; to his time Dr. Bruce is disposed to assign tho main features of 
the works recently exposed to view, and supposes that the bridge was in 
fact rebuilt by Hadrian, He thought, howovor, that vestiges of tho work 
of a third poriod, namely, that of Severus, are to be discomed amongst 
these striking remains, and he pointed out a peculiar mode of bronching 
apparent on the facing-stones ; this, as he believed, may charactorise the 
works of that emperor; it is to be found at Habitancwm, where he 
repaired a gatoway and portion of walling, which is thus brosched ; and 
the like work appears at Hexham, at Bremenium, and at other places on 
the lino of the Watling Street. ‘Tho enorgios of Sevorus being concen- 
‘trated on the subjection of the Caledonians, ho would nocossarily tale 
every precaution to render the base of his operations secure, and he 
evidently bostowed great eare on the Watling Stroct and the Stations 
upon it.” Ho would bestow no less attention on the important post at the 
pastage of North Tyno at Cilurum, This peculiax broachiog is found 
‘uo at Housesteads, whero a portion of the wall of the Station has evidently 
boen renewed. 




















Antiquities mud Works of Met Crhibiter, 


By the Rey. J. Moat, D.D., Principal of the University of Toronto, 
through the Roy. H. M. Soarth.—Collection of relies found in tumuli on 
the North bank of tho Niagara River, and adjagot to tho course of the 
Airnmn ‘Thao choot consisted of frogmant of urns with rule sorings 
‘and punctured ornaments, resembling Celtio pottery, also stono implomonts, 
probably, ouds of jaoliny or other weapons, sinilar to thoao found in 
iaropean countries 

By the Doxs oF Nonenumpentaxo, K.G.—Throo remarkable weapons 
of bronze, recently obtained in Northumberland, and of forms which had 
not proviously occurred in that part of England. Ono of them is a largo 
celt of the simple axc-hoad typo, the edgos slightly rocurved, but without 
any trace of a stop-ridgo. ‘The surface is claborately workod with chevrony 
Jines and omaments which may have been partly produced by hammering. 
Colts thus decorated aro comparativoly raro in this country, Dut they occa 
frequently in Ireland ; compare thoso figured in Wilde’s Catal. Mus. 
Roy, Irish Acad., pp. 862, 890, Specimens have, however, occasionally 
been found in England ; one in the British Museum was obtained non 
York, and a second in Lancashire ; a ¢elt also, thus ornamented, found in 
the Forest of Dean, is noticed in tho Cataloguo of tho Museum formed 
during the meeting’ of the Institute at Gloucester, p. 6.—Tho second of 
the recently discovered Northumbrian relics exhibited by Kind permission 
of His Graco is a long taper blade, of o type likewise rare in England, 
resembling that found in Ireland and figured in this Jounal, vol. xvii, 
. 168. Ttmeasures 13 inches in length; the weight is 42 oz, Compare 
fatal, Mus, Roy. Trish Acad., p, 447. ‘The third, found with that last 
described in draining, about a'mile north-cast of Corbridge, is the blade 
of a spear-head, the socket unfortunately lost ; there is a small perforation 
on each side, near the lower part of the blade. The length of the fragment 
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i 10f inches; width, at tho broadest part of the blade, 2} inches ; weight, 
Tf} oz. This fine weapon resembles in fashion and general proportions that 
found in Morayshire, figured in this Journal, vol. xvii, p> 167, Compare 
‘a Hike spear, Oat, Mus. R. T. A., p. 496. 

By Mr. W, J. Bunxtano Soaric—A. fine specimen of the bronze daggor, 
which was altached to the haft by massive rivets, of which two remain, 
Tewas found in the Thames, Length, 134 in. ; breadth, whero tho haft 
‘was afixed, 3f in. Compare specimens found in the Isle of Wight, 
Archmologi, vol. xxxvi. 18; Irish examples figured in Wilde's 
Gatal, Mus. Roy. Tish A 448,—A large bronze celt, of the simple 
axochend type, probably Irish ; remarkable as having one of its facos 
‘loborately engraved with chevrony ornaments, and its sides diagonally 
ribbed ; the margins are slightly raised above the faces of the weapon, but 
‘without any stop-ridgo. 

‘By the Banu op Lovaracy, F.R,8.—Two weapons of bronze and a long 
spoat-head of iron (18} inches), found in the bed of the Thames at Ditton, 

furoy, and here figured. ‘Theso weapons aro in remarkably fine proser- 
vation they have been presented by Lord Lovelace to the British Museum, 
‘hero small bronze spear found near the samo place may likewise be seen, 

By Mr. Mansrtats, Fist, Curator of the Ely Musoum,—A small. wm 
of very uncommon fashiou, having one handlo, and ornamented elaborately 
‘with cross-hatchings, oblong hexagonal compartments, and a broad zigzag. 
hand around the Jowor part. Te was found wome years since with other 
pottory at March, in the Islo of Bly, in tho ballast pit worked at the time 
Of tho construction of tho Peterborough and Ely branch of the Groat 
Basten Railway, and short distance north of the March Station. ‘The 
‘umm was not found in the gravel, but in tho soil overlying ity 1 treo was 
groring net the pot was prsentad to tho Bly Museum by Mr. W. 

10, Tho urn (here Hgured) measures 5} inches in hoight y the diamotor 




















‘Dn fouod ot Mart eo yeh nce, 

of the mouth is 38 inches ; it is of compact well-wrought ware, of a ligh 
brown color. This one-handled_ type Paden tia pilin 
‘Mr, Bateman has given, in his “Ten Years’ Diggings in Graye-hills,” one 














‘Wespons of Bronte and Tran found st Ditton, Surey. 
Prosonted to the British Mussum by the Zatl of Lovelace, 
Beal ofan of ha gan eg, 
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found in a cai noar Pickering, Yorkshire, and noticed as unique, It is 
figured in Mr. Bateman’s work, p. 209, and in this Journal, vol. xviii, 
p- 415, tis of precisely the same height as that found at March, and 
the style of ornamentation is identical ; this little vase lay near the skull 
+ tho body had been deposited in a contracted posture 
several calcined implements of flint lay near it, and over 
sit was a layer of lime, charcoal, and burnt bones, A small 
vessel with tho same peculiarity of a handlo at one of its sides, but un- 
Fortunately much broken;-was exhibited by the Inte Afr. King of Applfurd 
in the Musoum formed at the mecting of the Institute at Oxford ; it was 
found in Appleford Field, Borks, and has recently boon purchased with 
other antiquities in Mr. King’s collection for the British Museum, ‘Thi 
vessel, elaborately scored with zigzag patterns, measured about 7 inches in 
height, it stood near the shouldor of an adult skeleton, accompanied by a 
second skeleton of very small stature ; those wore supposed. to be the 
romains of a mother with her infant child. At the time when the ur was 
found at March, many other remains were brought. to light in the neigh. 
dourhood, as stated by Mr. Fisher ; namely, at Doddington, Wimblington, 
and Stonea. At the latter placo, according to the information which he 
rocetvad from Mr. Rose, a well-preserved vaso of black ware was found, 
wobably a drinking cup, of the manufacture of Castor, aud of the fashion 
Recuenliycoouting there, having several concoites ot regular itera 
around it, produced apparently by prossure when the clay was still soft, 
Tt lay in am oak cist, and within this vaso was found an aureus of Theo- 
dosius. Mr. Fisher sont for examination with the remarkable urn, above 
Sigurod, two Roman bow-shaped fibulw of bronzo recently acquired for tho 
Bly Museum, and also thirty Roman coins found at vaxious times at Bly. 
‘Wo ato indabted to tho kindooas of Mr. Ronah Smith for deaiphering tho 
ater part, which consist of socond and third brass Imperial coius much 
Kitccad "Amongst the collection ooour olns of Vespasian, ‘rafast 
‘Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and an unpublished variety of a coin of Garaus 
with the revorso rax* ava. ‘ho latost in the orion appoars to be a coin 
of Gratian (4.0, 875-383). No aceount of Roman vestiges at Ely hi 
80 far as we are aware, been published, nor aro any such noticed in 
‘Mx. Babington’s valuable nccount of Ancient Cambridgeshire, Mr. Fishor 
stated that the Romans undoubtedly had a camp or station about two miles 
south-wost of Ely, and he had collected there numerous remains of pottery 
and other Roman relies 

By Mr, Joux Avpenvox.—A tall Roman sacrificial vaso, ornamented 
with subjects in relie&—Spectmens of medisval pottery ; a statuetto of 
Italian white ware with green and bluo glazes; it reprosents a boy beatin 
‘fish upon his shoulders ; also a pair of curious candlesticks of decorat 
pottery, place of manufacture not ascertained, 

By the Rey. Tuutm Conxrawaire—A singular bronzo bells the part 
serving as a clapper is not suspended, Dut is a prolongation of the cruciform 
handle, and being movable, it may'be turned by the hand, producing a 
peculiar and agreeable sound, Around the bell are engraved representa- 
tions of the B. V. Mary with the Infant Saviour, the Mater Dolorosa, tho 
‘Virgin, her breast represonted as pierced by a sword, and the Ascension. 
‘There are several inscriptions, one being * Gloria in Excelsis Deo—Domine 
non sum dignus,” do. another gives the date woc.xx. 

‘By Mr. Ooravivs Moncax, M.P,—An oriental dish or laver with an ewer 
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of bumishod metal, enriched with rapoused floral omament, probably of 
‘Turkish work. 

"By Mr. Stoanr Kytst,—A singular oblong, ostagonal box of bright- 
‘colored brass, probably Duteh ; lato seventeenth century. On the lid is 
Ghgraved Our Lord beaving the Cross, On its innor side the Adoration of 
the Magi, On the bottom of the box is engraved the Crucifixion ; this 
javt opens by a hinge, like a false lid, there being no cavity within s the 
Piterior surfaces present engravings of the Nativity and the Resurrection, 
fond the lid shuts down close on the engraved surface within, leaving no 
{intervening space. ‘The box resembles those formerly much in use for 
carrying tobacco, but the sacred character of its decoration, and ite peculiar 
‘construction, have led to the supposition that it may have been destined for 
some less common purpose, 

‘By Miss Kat, of Padstow, Cornwall.—An easly Italian painting om a 
thiol panel of pino-wood, primed appatently with a, gesso ground, It is 
Dolioved to bon portrait of Petrarch ; on tho back of the panel is, an 
feription in old writing, stating thot the portrait was painted by Batista 
‘Dossis who died in 1605, after the portrait of the Post by Simon Mommi, 
‘or Simone di Siano. Profile to the right; the head, whic is full of booutiful 
fxpression, is oovered with a red capuchon, around which is a wrenth of 
bay oF Intrel loaves, In tho upper comer, to tho left, is inscribe 

ald,—-(Fr)ancosoi Petvarche Bifigia, Tho panel moasures 16} inches 
height by 12% in width, This interesting portrait was obtained in 8) 
dy tho lato Me. Kent, of Padstow, and it was supposed to have been 
Drought from Venice. 

By Mr, W, W. B, Wren, M.P.—A sot of engraved silver countors, 
vi the heads of tho Bnglih wovetiga 5 the number, and aro 
tenolosed in a silver box of chased open work, 

Charles 1, profile to the loft, and on tho under sido the head of his consort, 
On tho obyorso of onch countor is engraved a diminutive full-length rogal 
figure within an oval frame, insoribed with tho nome snd date, and sup- 
porters, ono on each sido of tho oval. On the reverse is the coat of arms 
Of each sororeign respootively, and around tho margin is engraved tho 
aco of birth, duration of tho reign, &e, ‘Tho series commences with 
ward the Confessor, and concludes with Princo Charles, afterwards 
Ghatlos II. several piooes, howover, ato dedetent, but a few have been 
supplied from other sets. ‘To tho Confessor is here given tho coat, a cross 
patoneo between four martlets ; on the reverse of the counter with tho 
offigy of Harold #3 an escutcheon charged with two bars voided between 
six leopards’ faces; the field of the cout usually given to him is blazoued 
‘as crusuly. The counter with the figure of Mary Queon of Scots, which 
oecurs in other sets of similar dsign, is deficient ; that which boro a full- 
longth Sgro of Daraley is broken ; on tho reverso is the coat of Stuart of 
Darnley, a fease chequy with a label of three points, and the inscription, — 
spbrnnan ar At mat Aan on 212007, Of James 1 
isa counter with a th figare in an oval compartment, as on 
thocton aula dolce but three qurtrfo Uo ight, Tuo hat 
looped up with a jewel, the margin inscribed,“ Give thy judgements 0 
God to the king ;” roverse, bust of Prinee Henry, to the right, with the 
inscription —‘* and thy righteousnesse unto the kings sonne.”” Around the 
figure of Charles I. is engraved, —* God send Jong to raine,"—and, around 
that of Henrietta Maria,—Servir d Dicu t'est regner. ‘There are also 
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toro other counters of different types, having on each the profile busts of 
Charles and his queen ; on the reverse of one of these pieces is an escut~ 
cheon, England impaling Franco ; on the otber is the following device, — 
three arched crowns, 1, 2, traversed by two sceptres in saltire,—in wno 
tria iunota. ‘Tho farther deficiencies in the set of 30 counters are supplied 
by two pieces, the first of unartistio exceution, Obe. a amall bust to. the 
right,— Carolus princeps natus 29 Maii, 1630— Rev. four oval eseutcheons 
arranged in a cross, as on coins of the period. ‘The other 

different type to that of all the rest ; Obv. a shepherdess in f 
tume ; Zev, an escutcheon inscribed,—Het gout drinckt door een stale 
duer—Het gout stelt teluer oracht enwackt—In the British Museum 
al_ sets of ailvor engraved counters may be seon, and amongst them a 
series of royal figures, as on tho pieces here described, In Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting’ (Dallaway’s edit., vol. i, p, 291), it is stated that 
Hilliard had license for twelve years from James I. to engrave such por- 
traits of the royal family, and that he employed Simon Pass and other 
artists in executing those little plates, n gourco of much emolument to him, 
‘The act in Mr. Wynne’s possession was obtained. from Penbedw, eo. Flint, 
an ancient residoiice of the Williams family, where part of Sir Kenelm 
Digby's library“and MSS, now belonging t0 Mr, Wynne was preserved. 
An engraved silver counter found near Malvern Priory Church, an be 
figure of Willan, Rafts, is notioed in thi Journal, vol. v. pr 101, 

By tho Rev, C, W, Bivona Five daetmontsyelating to Gusby, formerly 
Uiverby, and other localities in Cumberland’ they were sont by obligi 

ermission of tho Jato Sir John J. Smith, Bart., of Down House, Blandford, 
Jn whoso postossion these documents, of which the following, abstracts may 
bo of interest to some of our renders, had boen preserved, 

Grant, unidated, by Ysoude daughter of Robert do Ulvesby, to Walter, 
parson of that place, in feo of her part in cortain lands called Thor 
thwaite, in Ulvosby ; with warranty. Witnessed by Tom! filio Johann 
tune vicecomite Cumberland’, Roberto de Karlat’, Roberto de Roberdeby, 
Tyone do Thornheveht, Hamone do Ulvesbi, Henrico do Kompeloio, Ada 












































filio jus, Ada do Braitheleie, Radulfo fratro ejus, et multis aliis.”” Apponded 
by elabol isa evoular soal on white war, dass, about Tf in.j derieo ® 
eingfoil ; legend 4 stout’ vsovon ri,’ non, 








Keloae by William of Boughos to his brother Roger de Boughes of all 
hia right in certain lands in Uifisby” in Cumberland, which be hed by 
devise after the death of his uncle “Magister ” John de Boughes, Wit. 
nessed by Adam Atmestrang, John de Kirkeosowold, Adam Ountour of 
Ulfishy, Adam gon of Gilbert of the some, William Atto Lathis, and other 
Dated at Stretford, on Sunday noxt boforo the foast of St. Barnabas, a. 
1321, Apponded by a label is a small circular seal of dark green wa 
the device is an eagle displayed with a bull's head eaboshed on each wing. 
‘The inmpression is somewhat defaced ; sonie have supposed that there may 
have beon a third bull’s head on the breast of the eagle. 

Release, undated, by Roger son of Herbert do Welpon to Sir Thomas do 
Muletono and his heirs by Ada formerly his wifo, of all his right in cortain 
Jands which his father had of the gift of Henry de Rahtone (Raughton) 
in Nova terra do Sauribilih” (Sowerby), Wilneased by.‘ Willelmo do 
Dakir tune vieecomite, Domino Alano de Muletone, Domino Radulfo do 
Feritato, Domino Patricio filio Thomo de Wirkintone, Domino Ricardo le 
Brun, Domino Alexandro de Kirkeby, Domino Ricardo filio Anketivi, 


Yor, xix. an 
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Domino Willelmo de Berners, Rolando de Vallibus, Domino Willelmo fio 
Rogeri, Domino Gillberto de Feritate persona, Wydone do Bayrll, 
Tovannes (sie) de Boyville, Alano do Thorisby (2), Johanne de Mora, 
Rogero de Stokis, Helys do Orostwait, ct multis alii.” By a parchment 
label is appended a fragment of seal on bright green wax, the device 
Deing a fourde-lys, William do Dacre, whose name occurs amongst the 
witnesses, was sheriff of Cumberland 21—33 Henry 11, 

Power of attorney by Robert son and heir of Walter de Bury, appointing 
+edominam Robertitn Code de Tolmeswelle eapellanum,” and William 
Marshalle of tho same to deliver to Richard Fonne of Holmeswelle seizin 
{in that place which descended to him after 
‘the doocaso of the said Walter his father. Datod on Monday after the 
Sunday on which is sung the office Mfsericordia Domini (the second Sunday 
after Baster), 46 Edw. 111, (1872). ‘To a slip out from the bottom of the 
parchment is appended an impression of small round seal, diam, about 
Jing the deve ihe hond af St ohm Baptist in a charger ; the legend 
8 defaced. 

Grant, undated, by Hugh Wytong lord of Bsteranemere to Henry de 
Ponte, clerk, of certain lands in that placo, with a warranty. Witnessed 
dy ‘Henrico do Monteforti de Nony, Waltoro de Boiler, Adam de 
Ponestan, Honrieo Briton, Thoma le Bigod, Ricardo le Bigod,, Willelmo le 

Jeliio do In Rokele, Willolmo’ Wytong, et alii” ‘The seal 























Ttalian diploma of tho degeae of doctor of philo~ 
sophy and. mod el upon Thomas Forbes of Aberdoen, son of 
William Forbes, by Fortuuius Lieotus, Genvensis, Professor of Medicine 
the Academy of Padun, * et modicind ao inclyté ordinis dominorum Pil 
sophia ot Medicine doctorum auctoritate Vencta proses.” Dated at 
Padua, May 2, 1652. ‘Two seals aro apponded, enclosed in oval motal 
‘voxos covered with leather elaborately tooled and gilded ; one of tho seals 
Doing that of the Chancellor of the University, the device upon it is the 
Rosurroction of Our Lord ; tho devico upon tho othor is the Lion of 
St. Mark, ‘The initial letters are gilded, the bordure of the document 
‘illuminated, ‘Tho learned Licet Yoluminoas writer on anti 
modicino, and history, well-known by his treatise on ancient lamps 
crudito works, amongst which the“ Hieroglypbiea,” a 
avie of gare wt nang sings, i doublens known to many rouer of 
‘this Journal, 

‘By Mr. Bowoxn Warenrox, F.S.A.—Four leaden dull, that enslient in 
dato being of the Lower Empire; the obverse inseribed—KWNCTAN- 
TINW TATPIK . . . . Bulla of Alfonso X. called The Philosopher, 
‘Ring of Castile and Leon, 1265—84. Diam. 2 inches. Obe. olion rampant, 
‘with the legend 4-8: AUPONSE : ToUVSTRIS : REGIS : CASTROL : BR : 1mOrONTS ¢ 
Heo. eastlo with threo towers, with the same fegend, Eleanor his 

ightor espoused Bdward I. King of England.—Bulla of Andrea Dandulo, 
Doge of Venico 134354, Obe. St. Mark vestal in pontificals and with a 
‘mitro on his head places a staff with a small banner in the Doge’s hand. 
Legend illegible. Hee, ANDREAS Daxpvi0 D's On'A VANETIB DALAATIR ATQ 
‘cnoac Dvx, Diam. 1f in—Bulla of Francisco Foscari, Doge 1423—67. 
Ob. St. Mark and the Doge, as before described." Reo. mnavorso * 
voscant pet" on’a*Dyx veNextanvaccer 0’. Diam. 12 in, 

‘Matrices ond impressions of Seals —By the Rev. Cxtanuze Bavonax.— 
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Matrix of an oval seal, length nearly an inch, found at Dorchester, in 
Dorset, consatingof an antique itagilo eu in ny atin im of alles 
fon which is the legend 4 sromira wiimat DE umizc¥E. The intaglio 
represents a horse bridled, above it the letters v 1, between its logs a, in 
front a palm-branch. Date of the mounting, the end of tho twelfth’ or 
oginning of the thirteenth contury. ‘The owner of this seal doubtless took 
his name from Meleomb in Dorsetshire. 

‘By Jaws Kuxoniox, M.D., of Warrington —A large series of 

about 500 in number, from matrices chiefly of Italian seals in 

jodleian Library. ‘They are part of the collection formed about 1720 
‘on the continent by Richard Rawlinson, younger brother of the celebrated 
Dibliomanise Thomas Rawlinson, and founder of an Anglo-Saxon p 
fossorship nt Oxford. Ie formed a large collection of hooks, MSS., coins 
‘engravings, &e., sold after his death in 1755. Amongst his literary pro- 
Guotions was a yolume of considerable utility, entitled “Pho Topographer,”” 
his collection wore figured. With the 
oxtensive collection of matrices now in the Bodleian has been preserved 
Rawlinson’s notebook containing entries of his purchases in Tealy ; also a 
catalogue, with numerous drawings of tho soals, and especially of those 
late the collection of Sign, Andres Lorenzani, of Rome, ‘The oatalogue 
‘was compiled and the drawings exceuted in 1700 by the Abbate Valoso of 
Romo; it appoars that large additions were obtained in that, city, amd 
also at Naples, Venice, Bologna, and Padua, botween the years 1720—25, 
tho prices, &e., being’ in many’ instanoos recorded. Aniongst cutiosition 
purchased by Rawliuson at Rome in 1725 are mentioned * two canisters of 
‘ld seals and medals.” ‘The entire collection now extonds to 738 matri 
of which 400 aro comparatively modern, and 70 are without legends. It 
includes soveral Unglish and Sottish seals of considerable interest 

"Wo desito to invite attontion to an orror which inadvertontly ocurred 
in the brief roport of th interesti ‘on @ remarkable charter 
‘exhibited by the Earl of Winchilsea, for which we were indebted to the 
Kindness of Sir Fredorio Madden, at the meeting on April 4th ult. See 
p-176, in this volume, It was thoro said that Sir Frederio considered 
Fdiat’ of monastic charters prior to the reign of Honry L,, few, if any, 
tre wholly free from suspicion.” Sir Frederic. has favored us with the 
following observation +" My remarks were intended here to apply ouly 
to Westminster; and Ianid that it appeared to mo extremely doubtful 
whether any of the great charters granted to that abbey previous to the 
reign of Henry I. (including under that term the charters of Edgar, 
Dukaton, Tdwavd the Gonforsor, and, at last, ove of William the Cone 
{queror), could be cousidered genuine or free from suspicion.” 























































PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1862, 
Held at Woroostor, July 22 to July 29. 


Ox tho afternoon of Tuesday, July 22, at the time fixed for the com- 
moncoment of the gathering of archeologists in the “ Faithful City,”” a 
mumerous assomblage congregated at the Guildhall, which, through the 
Windooee of the Mayor and Corporation, bad been piaoed, with the Whele 
of its ample accommodations, at the disposal of tho Institute, ‘The 
spacious lower Hall was very tastefully decorated on the occasion ; at two 
Pelock the Mayor, tho Sheri, the City Chamberlaiv, oud Aldermen, with 
‘othar functionaries of the corporation, arrayed in their robes of office 
find with tho insignia customary on stato oceanione, assembled to weloome 
tho noble President Elect, Lord Lyttelton, and also tho President of tho 
Instituto, Lord Talbot do Malahide, with mamorous frionds and the Loading 
tmombers of the sociaty by whom ho was accompanied, 

‘A largo, attendance of visitors and ladies liad already congregated in 
tho Assembly room, The proceedings of tho mooting were commenced by 
Lord Tainor pe Mavaipe, ‘The noble lord observed that for sovoral 
yours it had boon his part to preside at tho annual gatherings of his 
‘rchological friends and follow-laborers, held succossively in 0 many 

as of tho ron, 18 hn always been fo him, a aoutee of great 

faction thus to offer his porsonal encouragement of a eauso in which ho 
Jad lng taken, vory ively intern, and, emit theagreabo action 
with old friends, to form new friondships and enjoy the interchange of 
congenial intercourse with persons of kindred tastes and pursuits, It was, 
hhoworer, with even greater satisfaction that he (Lord Talbot) was called 
‘upon to present to the meoting as his successor on the present occasion a 
much worthior President in hhis noble friend Lord Lyttelton. ‘Thoy all 
Know the distinction to. wh le lord had attained in many 
branches of literature and intellectual cultivation ; they all know the 
enlightened spirit in which ho carried out overy purpose in which he 
‘ongagod, the encrgy and earnestness with which he advocated those groat 
public purposes which found in him so efficient a supporter. ‘The enuse of 
historical and archmological research, and the conservation of national 
‘montiments, could not fail to receive a fresh and beneficial stimolus under 
auspices. It had always beon his (Lord Talbot's) desire that, in the 
course of tho periodical progresses of the Institate through var 

Aistriets of the eountry, there. should not bo wanting in ench losality some 
poréon of distinction, not less by his acquaintance with the antiquities and 
annals of his eounty, than by influential social position, who might consent 
to occupy the office of President, With the hope that on future occasions 
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the Institute might enjoy the like good fortune by which they were now 
favored in prosecuting their purpose under the friendly encouragement and 
tuipices of Lord Lyttelton, he would more that the noble lord, thelr 
President elect, do take the chai 

Lord Lyrrmurox then addr 








hat 











ed the mocting, expressing in very grati- 
fying terms his sense of the honor conferred upon him by the Institute, 
and the hearty wish to promote to the best of his ability the success of 
their meeting in his county, and also the general interests of a society 
instituted for a worthy and patriotic purpose. But, whilst, warmly appr 
ciating the kind terms in which he had been presented by his friend Lord 
Talbot to the mooting, ho could not refrain from tho expression of rograt, 
‘it his inability to realise expectations which Lord Talbot's addvess might 
have produced. On former ocoasions it had happoned, through the 
favor of his friends and neighbours, that ho (Lord Lyttelton) had found 
hhimself called upon to occupy positions of distinction which ho had 
Jeronally no clan, unless hy virtue of his off in that county, to oooupy. 
Te had tiever, however, felt so strongly as at the present moment how 
Smperfoctlyqualifed owas to fll the funtion of the ofa onforad 
upon him; he lind hithorto had comparatively lite participation in the 
Pursuits and studios of archaology f the duties of hie publi life liad 
mado him moro convorsaut with Worcestershire as it is, than with Worces 
tershire as it was. But, whilat he must forego any’ claim to practical 
acquaintance with special objects of antiquarian study, he would yield 
to nono in hoarty syinpathy and interest in the highly important subjects 
associated not only with Woreostershire, but with the history of our 
country and of gront i Church and Stato, which would bo 
brought under the consideration of tho meeting over which he had been 
requsted to proside. Ho would, moreover, yield to none in the gratiftea- 
tion with which he rogarded the visit of such a society to his county, or 
the advantages which must accrue on such an oveasion in the general oxten- 
sion of knowledge and of a more truo estimation of memorials and vestigos 
‘of bygone timos. It froquntly happened that the le is wore ablo, 
fn tho daily pressure of” practical life, to givo attention to subjects of 
ancient, it inight bo truly said, of undying, interest, with the moro dolight 
did they welcome any casual opportunity which brought before them such 
suljccts sot forth and explained in a lucid and satisfactory mannor. Such 
a folng ho (Lord Lytton) had experienced j ho looked forward with 
pleasure to taking part in the varied occupations of the week, and to 
Accompanying the members of the Institute in their explorati 
of anciont oF historical intorost in his county. Although the society 
devoted attention specially to the works of man, and to antiquities 
cinted with the industry and genius of man, none could fail to recogniso 
tho additional charm and pleasure which those pursuits present when 
connected with the ndmirable and unchanging works of God, with the pic 
turesque scenery of the locality, and the inexhaustible charms of stich 
natural foatures as would here meet their view. He would only express, 
{in conclusion, the sincere hope that the meeting in whioh it gave him 80 
much pleasure to take part might prove one of unmingled gratification, 
‘and beneficial to the eauso which the Instituto sought to promote. 

‘The Deputy Town Clork of Worcester (R. Woor, Bsq.) then, by 
request of the Mayor, read the following address of the Mayor and Corpo- 
ratio 
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“To the Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, President of the meeting, and to 
the Right Hon, Lord Talbot de Malahide and the members of the Arche 
tlosial Tnsttute of Grost Britain and Irland, 

‘My lords, Indies, and gentlemen,—We, the Mayor, aldermen, and 
citizens of the city of Worcester, in_ council assembled, desire to offer to 
‘your lordships, and to the members of the Archaological Institute of Great 
Britain and Treland, our sincere eangratulations on the cccasion of your 
having selected our ancient city as the place of meeting of the Institute 
for the present year, and we beg heartily to bid you welcome within 
our walls, 

«Wo believe that out county, whilst acknowledged to be pre-ominent for 
natural beauties, ean boast of many most admirable specimens of the 
architecture of the Middle Ages ; and, though the hand of time, or the still 
more destructive agencies of civil war, and, subsequently, the progress of 
modern improvement, have prostrated some of its ancient buildings, still 
of Woreester and it3 neighbourhood will be found to, possess a 
it variety of objects for examination and research to justify the 
gratifying selection whieh you have made. Connected as our oity has 
eon with many interesting historieal events—the favored spot lonored 
by many a royal visit, from the time of the first Henry—the last_resting- 
Hoce of more than one of our lie of prinecs—tho scone of a disastrous 

1g0, which destroyed or seriously matilated many of our churches and 
public buildings, and of a battle, the traditions of which still linger 

‘amongst us—it is evident that its annals must be replete with most 

valuable subjects for your consideration ; and we feel it a duty on our part 

to offer you such aid as wo possess in furtherance of the labors which 

‘your society has undertaken for the illustration of the history of past 












































ages. 

“Tt has now been sufficiently generally acknowledged that archeology, 
or the study of antiquity, has a direct effect upon the progress of art, by 
drawing attention to the beautiful works of ancient times, and by bringing 
before the art-workman excellent examples for the cultivation of his taste, 
‘and for the improvement of design, But, beyond the influence of such 
Knowledge upon our arts and manufactures, ite extension must, we feel 
‘assured, tend to render Englishmen more proud of their country, and more 
‘careful in preserving the beautiful relics of bygone ages still eft to them ; 
‘and whilst it renders them more sensible of the advantages which they 
‘enjoy in the present timo, compared with those of their forefathers, it 
inspires them with admiration for those men who, in times less peaceful 
than our own, contributed to establish and maintain those great consti- 
‘tutional privileges which as nation we enjoy, and which form the 
most imperishable link of connection between the present and the 




















past, 

“We trust that the proceedings of this week may tend very con- 
siderably to inerease the large fund of historical information which the 
Archmologieal Institute of Great Britain has been the means of collecting, 
‘and that at the close of your congress you may leave our city laden, not 
only with fresh acquisitions of ancient lore, but with such pleasing remi- 
niscences of your stay amongst us, as may in after years reeall to your 
recollection your visit to Worcester as not the least pleasurable or insirue- 
tive amongst the numerous progresses which you have made through 
England in pursuit of your important and interesting objects, 








Seas Pe. oy 


guaugtt 
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«Given under our common seal, at the Guildhall of the said city, this 
22nd day of July, in the year of our Lord 1862, 
“Josue Funsivs, Mayor.” 


Lord Lyrrstrox, addressing the Mayor and members of the Town 
Council, expressed’ in most coriial terms, on the part of the Archioolo- 
gical Tnstitute, their thanks for this gratifying assurance of friendly 
vweleome. 

Sir Enwoxo H. Lucene, Bart,, High Sheriff of the county, then 
addressed the meeting, and observed that he was very desirous, especially 
as holding at the present time an influential office in Worcestershire, to 
convey on the part of the county the hearty expression of welcome to the 
Institute. He did this with the greater satisfaction, having for many 
Years been personally connected with the society, and having long been 
esirous that tho advantageous results which had accruod from their 
annual progresses in many other parts of the realm should be extended to 
his own county, where he had earnestly sought to promote a taste for 
purposes and pursuits kindred to those which the Institute had elsewhere 
£0 successfully prosecuted. ‘Tho true bearing of archeological investiga- 
ion had not, as he believed, been traly appreciated ; he hoped that 
the proceedings of the week now commencing would throw a fresh light 
upon the seope and tendeney of archeoology in all its various branches. He 
anticipated much gratification in the results of the Temporary Museum, a 
pleasing feature of the meeting of the lustitute, and to which Sir Edmund 
had heartily rendered every encouragement in his power. ‘The elose con- 
nection between works of antiquity and works of art had possibly not 
oon generally understood. Sir Edmund advertod to the importance of 
‘the unrivalled display of ancient and medimval art lately brought together 
for public instruction at South Kensington, and also to the singular value 
of such serial collections, as tending to illustrate not only the progress of 
arts, but of civilisation and manners, and thus to throw light upon the 
history of nations, Sir Edmund said, in closing his address, that in a 
week of such varied occupations some intervals of refreshment must be 
welcome, and as High Sheritf he was desirous to invite his archeological 
frionds, with all who might participate in the meeting, to a Iuncheon at the 
Guildhall after the discourse on the Cathedral which Professor Willis had 
promised to give on a subsequent day, 

‘The Right Hon. Sir Joux Paxrveroy, Bart., then rose and said, that 
hho felt much pleasure in being invited to second tho assurance of weleome 
to the Institute, on the part of the county, expressed by his friond the 
High Sheriff, “Ho alluded to the numerous points of attraction which 
‘Worcestershire presents in its historical associations and ancient momu- 
ments of architecture or art; and he peresived with satishuetion by tho 
jprogramme of the week that an ample selection of objects of the most 
interesting character had been comprised in the scheme of proceedings. 
‘He fult strongly that, amongst many recent proofs of progress, nond 
possibly was more striking than tho novelty, introduced first in the present, 
year on an extended scale, that noblemen and other person possessing 
rare and instructive examples of ancient or medieval art were willing to 
entrust them for exhibition for the benef of the public at largo, Sir 
Edmund Lechmere had alluded to the very remarkable instance of such 
f collection which had recently delighted all beholders at South Kensing~ 
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ton, . He (Sir John) hoped sincerely that the practice might be extended ; 
hhe considered it worthy of an enlightened country, and tending to excite 
interest in tho history of arts and manufactures, ina manner gratifying to 
the public mind and improving tothe public taste. In referring to th 
‘Temporary Musoum to bo formed in tho College Hall during the present 
mecting, Sir John expressed the satisfaction with which he had contri~ 
buted some objects which he hoped might be regarded with interest, and 
that the oollestion, enriched by his noble friend Lord Lyttelton, and also 
by the High Sherif, by Sir Thomas Winnington, and other Woreester- 
shire collectors, would prove worthy of the county and of the cocasion, 
‘The Rev. Canon Woop offered a most cordial welcome on the part of 
‘the Dean and Chapter. ‘The address read by the Town Clerk had s0 well 
and distinelly eonveyed tho wishes and feelings of the city and county 
towards the Institute, that lttlo remained to be said in avy coogratulatory 
expressions. He regretted that it lad fallen to him to appear as the 
representative of tho Dean and Chapter on that occasion ; he regretted, 
also, greatly the afflicting circumstances which had deprived them of the 
presence of the Dean, As representing, however, the appointed guar- 
dians of the venerable cathedral, he could not refrain from alluding to 
the satisfaction with which ho regarded the visit of ono of the most 
‘eminent architectural authorities in this country. Several years had 
lapsed since Professor Willis carefully examined the cathedral ; in the 
interval much ad been done to bring to light features of interest. upon 
which his opinion was much desired. ‘The interior had beon denuded of 
the covering which ¢oncealed curious portions, and works of renovation, 
rendered indispensable through the lapse of years, had been carried out, 
as he hoped would be recognised, with that conscientious care which it 
‘was the duty of the Chapfer to maintain, In tendering a sincere and 
cordial weleome, Canon Wood signified the gratifcation with which the 
Dean and Chapter bad placed the College Hall at the disposal of the 
society, aud tleir desire to afford every facility for examination of the 
structwral details of the cathedral and buildings connected with 
Sir Cuanuss Hastisos, as President of the Worcestershire Natural 
story Society, offered assurance of weleome and ready co-operation on 
his own part and that of the eounetl of that society, hoping that the visit 
of the Tsttate might prove in every respect successful anf productive of 
ing results, He alluded to the gratification with which the council 
of the Worcestershire Sceiety had placed at the disposal of their archioo- 
logical visitors not only their assembly room and museum, but also all 
reli of antiquity and works of art in their colletion which might enhance 
tho interest of the Temporary Muscum of the Institute, Sir Charles 
spoke of the thirst for knowledge throughout the country in recent years, 
and. of the beneficial tendency of local gatherings for scientife of antic 
quavian purposes in promoting intellectual and soeial advancement, ‘The 
Mayor and Corporation had evinced most commendable goodwill in further. 
‘ng the purposes of the Institute ; those also who, like Sir Charlee, had 
‘more especially devoted attention to natural science or other Kindred 
pursuits, would, he felt assured, gladly unite in afording every encouraye- 
ont on he present cca 
ord Lyrr#.t0N expressed the thanks of the Institute in acknowledg- 
er omer teens nin in ann. 
of the society thus heartily tendered at the outect of their meeting. 
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A. vote of thanks to the noble Prosident having been moved by the 
Mayon, it was seconded by Mr. Octavius Monaay, M.P., and by Lord 
Neaves, and earvied with much applause. 

‘Tho Mavon then took oceasion to convey a most hospitable invitation 
to a breakfast in the Guildhall on the following morning, and, after the 
usual announcements by the Rev. Howano Hct regarding excursions aud 
general arrangemonts, the meeting dispersed. 

‘The Temporary Museum formed, by kind permission of the Dean and 
Chapter, in the ancient conventual Rofectory now known as the College 
Hall, was then opencd; the interesting character of the collections 
arranged with excellent effect by Mr. Charles Tucker, and mostly illus- 
trative of the history and antiquities of Worcester and the county, attracted 
1 largo number of visitors, 

A numerous party of the arehmologists prococded to make an inspection 
of the principal oljects of architectural or historical interest in Wor- 
ester, under the guidance of Mr. Severn Walker, Hon. Seo. of the 
Woreester Architectural Soctety, Mr. Edwin Lees, Mr. J. H. Parker, and 
other gentlemen conversant with the vostiges of anciont times in Worcostor. 
‘Mz. Severn Walker, who had taken a very kind part, as local Secretar 
of ‘the Institute, throughout the preliminary arrangements, had, with 
obliging care, prepared a useful directory not only to all the sites of 
areliwological attraction in Woreester and tho immeiliate neighbourhood, 
Dut also pointing out many architectural or other objects of curious 
interest readily aecossible in tho county, and which could not be inetuded 
within the linits of the general exoursions. ‘The principal objects visited 
in Worcester were—St. Androw’s clnreh, St. Alban’s chareh, ani the 
Commandery, to which every facility of access was most kindly permitted 
by the present possessor, R. C. Meneo, Exq. That ancient building 0 
tains, as Mr. Parker pointed out, ono of the most perfect and interesting 
examples of an ancient hall extant, with a fine open-timbered roof of the 
time of Henry VIL, a bay-window, and a coved projecting canopy or dais 
where the high table stood. Mr. Severn Walker read somie notes on the 
history of the Norman foundation of this charitable and religious house, 
and of tho subsequent transitions which it has undergone. The architec: 
tural details have beon carefully delineated in Mr. Dolman’s Domestic 
Architecture. From the Commandery the archeologists proceeded to an 
ancient building in Friar Street, the best specimen of fifteenth-century 
timbered work which Woreester ean now produce, and supposed by Britton 
to have beon a hostclry connected with the monastery of the Grey Friars. 
They likewise visited the “ King’s House” in the Gorn Market, bearing 
the date 1577, and where Charles II., according to tradition, lodged on 
tho night previous to the battle af Weresser. "Thenso tho, visitors, pro- 
ecoded to examine tho ancient Duiliings onee connected with ‘Trinity Hall, 
the place of assembly for the local guilds and trading companies, and to 
the vestiges in the Tything, which mark the position of a nunnery known 
as the White Ladies.” ‘The remains of the chapel and various monuments, 
e., which existed at the time of the visit of the Archmologieal Assoc 
tion in 1848, havo almost wholly perished ; the ontranee to a oxypt still 
exists, from ‘which a subterranean passage was supposed to Tend to the 
cathedral ; butall endeavors to bring to light the proofs of such tradition 
have been fruitless. Mr. Edwin Lees pointed out in the ancfent naonery 
gordon a venerable mulberry-treo, which, although now prostrate, is in 
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vigorous vegetation 5 its age has been supposed to be not less than seven 
centuries, 

Tithe evening a mecting was held, by obliging permission of the Wor- 
costor Natural History Society, in their Astombly-room. Tho chair was 
{Sken by Lord Lrrrevtos. The proceedings commenced with @ memoit 
vxche Beclesiology of Worcestershire, read by Mr. Sevenx Waunen : 
orieh led. to discussion of certain points of interest, in which the noble 
President, and. also Lord Talbot, Sir Thomas Winnington, the Rev. 
Je Hill, ‘Me. Freeman, Mx. Parker, and other members present took 

















tte 

PON yfemoir was then reed on Pershore Abbey church by Mr. E. A. 
Fansuax, preparatory t the proposed visit to that place on the 
morrow. 

"The Rev. 8. Lysons, F.S.A., read a short notice of the Resoue of 
Henty VIII-by three Gloueestorshire men on afield of battle, in his French 
Yara, in 1513, According to tradition, Guy Hooke, a Gloucestershire 
Tran’ with two other valiant men of that county, preserved the king om an 
Secasion of sudden surprise ; the former was rewarded with an estate near 
Woreester called Crooke, still the property of his descondants. The 
armour worn by Guy Hooke had been preserved until recent years ; the 
frodhanded sword which he wielded on the memorable occasion in question 
Jow alone exists; it was shown by Mr. Lysovs, through the obliging pet- 
‘hission of Mr, Thomas Hooke the present representative of the family, 
and was exhibited in the Temporary Museum.’ Mr. Lysons gave also a 
hort account of a sculptured tablet, which he exhibited, lately found at 
Gloucester on tho site of property formerly belonging to the Whittington 
family it reprosents a youth holding a eat in his arms, and is supposed 
by Be. Lysons to be a portraiture of the renowned Richard Whittington, 
and to supply fresh evidence in support of the tradition relating to his 
carly history. 




















Wodnesday, July 23. 


“Atnino o'clock, by the hospitable invitation of the Maxon of Woncesren, 
tho members of the Institute, with the numerous ladies and visitors attend 
ng the meeting, were most kindly entertained at breakfast in the Guild- 
all, ‘Tho party assembled in tho lower Hall, which was vory tastefully 
decorated. ‘The Mayor presided, supported by Lord Lyttelton and Lord 
Talbot do Malahide. ‘The day having thus agreeably commenced with a 
sovial and very gratifying mark of, the cordial feelings evinced towards tho 
Jnstitute in tho “Faithful City,” at ten clock the meetings of the 
Soctions commenced in the accustomed course of the proceedings. 

“In the Section of History the first momoir was read on Lord Chancellor 
Somers and other Legal Celebrities of Worcestershire, by Mr. Eowanp 
Foss, F.S.A, Amongst the earlier men of eminence in logal biography 
jn tho county, Mr. Foss alluded to John Cumming, a monk of Evesham in 
the twelfth eentury, who became Archbishop of Dublin. Certain other 
riuor eelebritios of subsequent times wero noted ; but more expecially 
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the celebrated author of the ‘Tenures, from whom Mr. Foss traced the 
Lyttelton descent to the noble President, under whose favorable auspices 
‘the Institute had assembled in Worcestershire. He noticed also Judge 
Berkeley, Sir Thomas Steele, William Simpson, and Nicholas, Lord Lech 
mere, ancestor of the kind friend of the Institute, the present High Sheriff 
A more dotailed sketch was given of the life and times of the great Lord 
Somers, repleto with important and interesting facts connected with tho 
eventful period of his career. In a discussion which arose, Mr, Noake, 
whose valuable contributions to local history and topography have thrown 
snuch Tight on the annals of Worcester, offered some remarks on the 

mn that the birthplace of Lord Somers was a house in St. Michael's 
now destroyed ; it has been usually supposed that he was born at 
‘tho White Ladies. Mr. G. Hastings also made some observations on the 
story of the Chaneollor’s early life. 

The Rev. W. Srvsns, M.A., Vicar of Navestock, Essex, then read a 
memoir on the History of the Gathedral, Diocose, and Monasteries of Wor- 
cester in the Bighth Century. Printed in this volume, page 236. 

na mating of tho Seaton of Antguitos which ensued, the chair was 
taken by the Mastor of Gonvl and Caius Collage, Dr. Gorst, ‘Tho fal 
lowing communications were read :— 

On ‘Traces of History and Ethnology in the Local Names of Woreester- 
shiro, By the Rey. Jon Eanut, M.A., Inte Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Oxford. ‘This paper formed a continuation of the valua- 
ble memoirs by Mr. Barle, whose dissertations on Local Names in Cheshire 
and Gloucestershire have appeared in this Jounal, 

Sir Crrantes Anpusox, Bart., then read a short paper on ‘Traces of the 
Scandinavian Language a8 retained in the East Riding of Yorkshire end 
in ailjacent parts of Lincolnshire. 

Sliortly before two o’elock a numerous party proceeded by special train 
to Pershore, 'Thoy frat visited the singular litle chapels at Pinvin and 
Wyre Piddle, similar to each other in their general and peculiar features, 
and supposed by Mr. Bloxam and other archeologists to present the only 
examples of Saxon work in Worcestershire. Mr. Parker, however, stated 
‘grounds for a different opinion, and considered Pinvin chapel to be a work 
of the eleventh contury. He pointed out the curious squints, one on each 
side of the small round chancel-arch, and in the north wall one of the 
original little deeply-splayed windows exists. ‘The plaster on the walls 
prevents examination of the masonry so as to asoeriain whether long-and- 
short work, usually considered as indicative of the Saxon style, occurs in, 
the quoins. ‘There oro some mural paintings, which may be of the 
thirteenth century, but traces of secondary painting occur. ‘The Rev. Dr. 
Williamson, whose Kind courtesies contributed vory much to the enjoy- 
ment of this day's excursion, informed the visitors of his intention to 
preserve those curious relies of early art by covering them with glass. On 
arriving at Pershore, Mr. Freeman kiudly undertook to explain the remark 
able cliaracter and features of the Abbey church. Tn mauy instances the 
division of a conventual church between the monks and the parish may 
account, he observed, for the examples of choirs being destroyed and 
naves left standing ; at Pershore, however, at Boxgrove, and at a few other 
places, the reverse is the ease ; a ciroumstance for whieh there must have 
existed some cause, although he had foiled to ascertain it, Many eonven- 
‘tual churches, like’ that of Pershore, had @ small parish chureh closely 
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adjoining. The oldest or Norman remains were pointed out by Mr. Free- 
han as seen whore the north transopt joius the base of the tower ; the 
have, now destroyed, was Norman, as Were likewise the tower-arches, 
Mr, Freeman expressed his admiration of the tomer as singularly fine, and 
its efeet may probably be much better ints present ruinous condition than 
when it ras surowided by the fon Tine of the church its proportions 
row appear lofty and grand, but originally it must have appeared compara- 
Tey TRantls The ave hed low 108, lst the sous of the presiy- 
tery and transepts were steoply pitehed. "On eondueting the visitors into 
the chureh Mr. Freeman examined the south transept, which Mr. Hopkins 
fan architect at Worcester who has devoted much attention to local eecle~ 
fiology, is inclined to assign to Earl Oddo, s.0. 1056, as stated in a 
memulf which he has given on this churek. Mr, Freeman, however, was 
not inclined to avcept 0 early a dato, ‘The work is very plain and rade ; 
toro arc searcely any attempts at ornamentation, no mouldings, and the 
capitals occasionally present the peeuline volute seen in the earliest exam- 
plas of the style in Normandy. The older portions of the church, ho 
Fomarked, correspond closely with those of Tewkesbury and Gloucoster. 
‘Tho Norman choir had been destroyed by fre about 1253, apparently just 
aftor the east end had been added in Transitional work of which some 
portions may bo discorned. On proceoding to the presbytery, Mr. Frec- 
nan stated that it is an exceedingly good example of the common Barly 
English style, namely, with the round abacus and clustered shafts, the 
por losing all traco of rotangular section, ‘hore is no distinct tiforium 5 
fhe triforium is thrown into the clerestory. In the Deccrated period. the 
vaulting of the presbytery was constructed aud made to harmonise with 
the Barly English work. No important part of the church belongs to the 
Perpendicular period. At the south-east angle Mr. Freeman pointed out 
‘where the transept, now destroyed, bad stood ; it is proposed. shortly to 
restore this feature of the fabric, There are also indications of a 
‘oulted cliapel formerly attached to the transept, and the point of june- 
tion of the conventual buildings may be diseerned. 

Mr. Buoxaxc then read some observations on a erosslegged effigy of a 
knight in Pershore chureh, formerly in tho churchyard on the north side. 
He referred its date to the reign of Henry III, about 1250. ‘The chief 

ciliarity consists in the mailed covering of the right hand being thrown 

ack at the wrist, 20 that the hand is bare, grasping # hunting-horn, an 
indication, as Nash and other antiquaries hare supposed, that the person 
commemorated was a forester or an official ranger. Mr. Bloxam stated 
the grounds of his conjecture that the hor may have reference to ancient 
tenure by comage, This curious effigy is figured, Journal Brit, Arch, 
Assoe., vol. i., p. 319, 

_ After inspecting the small parish church, the archeologists were most 
Kindly welcomed at the viearage by the Rev. Dr. Williamson, and, having 
yartaken of his friendly hospitality, they returned by train to’ Worcester. 

At the Evening Mocting the chair was taken by Lord Neaves. Mr. Par- 
kker offered some observations preliminary to the exoursion, proposed for the 
fallowing day, to Hveabain, Buckland, Broadway, and Garten 3 ho ase 
placed before the mecting sketches illustrative of the objects which would 
there claim attention. 

‘A memoir was then read on Earl Simon de Montfort and Bveshat 
Abbey, by Mr. Fusxwas. He observed that almost all vestiges of that 
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importont monastery have unfortunately disappeared ; » doorway whic 
led to the chaptor-house is left ; the only relic, howover, of note is. the 
beautiful bell-tower, The interest attaching ‘itself to Bvesham is not 
architectural Dut historical ; it is associatod with the mouories of great 
men whose bones there lie mouldering into dust; such, Mr. Fresuan 
remarked, was Simon de Montfort, ono of the greatest champions of 
English liberty. Although not canonised at Romo, Simon was roganded 
by the people at lange as a saint ; his praises wore. sung in all Ianguages 
uusod in this country 5 of these onthusiastio eulogies Mx. Freeman gave 
examples. ‘The hero was compared with Simon Peter, Simon Magus, and 
Simon the Maccabee. Mr, Freeman entered at considerable longth iuto 
the history of Simon and his family; also into the politieal and social 
cireumstances connected with his eventful career and exploits, not only ia 
England but in Gascony and other foreign parts ; he eulogised warmly the 
still more important results of Simon de Montfort’s menorablo. forte 
Dehalf of English rights aud liberties in the ealling up of representatives of 
the boroughs to Parliament. 








‘Thursday, July 24. 


‘This day being devoted to an excursion to Hvesham, at halftpast nine a 
numerous party sct forth, and, on reaching that place, proceeded, under Mr. 
Frooman’s guidance, to examine the site of the monastic buildings, and aleo 
the adjoining parish churches, All Saints aud St. Lawrence, the former 
containing a riehly-lecorated mortuary chapel of Abbot Clement, Licfeld, 

Deautiful fan tracery in its vaulting, ‘The bell-tower, tho finest archi 
fectural relic of the ancient grandeur of Byosham, was his work : 
answered the twofold purpose of an entrance portal and of a eampanile 
it may have also served as a spacious lichssate, and thus eomespouds with 
tho tower at Bury St. Eduiunds, and that at West Walton, Norfolk, Gon 
siderable exeavations were made some years singe on the site of the monas. 
‘ery by the late Mr. Rudge, and extensive vestiges of its former greatness 
wore brought to light whieh were mostly removed to his residenee distant 
about two miles from Evesham. ‘These interesting discoverios have been 
fully described and illustrated in the Vetusta Monumenta published by the 
Society of Antiquaties ; unfortunately, the present possessor of the archi. 
tectural and otlier relies thus displaced from the site with the intorost 
of which they were so essentially associated, was unwilling to permit the 
Institute to inspect his eurious acquisitions. The worthy Mayor of Eves. 
hham, Mr. Huband, courteously reecived tho visitors, and conducted them to 
various objects of antiquarian intorost. Ho exhibited an ancient eecles 
astieal ring found at Evesham ; also the Regalia of the Corporation, 
amongst which is a silver cup, the gift of George Carew in 1600. ‘Tho 
“loving cup” having beon filled by the worthy Mayor, Lord ‘Talbot pro. 
posed hiealth and prosperity to the ‘ancient municipality and inhabitants of 
Erosham. 

Some of the archwologists visited also Dr. Perry, who had collected at his 
residence certain autiquities and relies found in yesham aud in the neigh 
Gourkood; amongst theto was a largo procctional cross, supposed te Neve 
een patt of the sacred ormaments of the convontual eburel; it is now in 
the possession of Mr. Eade, of Evesham, and is described in the Catalogue of 
the Museum formed at Worcester during the meeting of the Institute, p. 19, 
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‘From Evesham the party proceeded to Buckland, a remote village in & 
pieturengue potion n Glousestersire, The eure, presenis some fsicss 
se evocet, and adjoining to it is an ancient abbatial manor-house + it ® 
{good epecinon of fourteenthentury work, Hero Mr. Park Kindly took the 

tN eepnd: the house is noticed in his Domestic Architecture val. i, 
Paya. There is «Sine old hall at the Rectory, where the visio wey 
Pee ay recited by the Rev. W Philip, who exhibited a curious pa 
corona reeensistng of porious probably of ancient vestments which 
Srey have belonged to Haylos Abbey, and also a singular wooden 4p 
aaa pata aves and Snseribed with the donor's name itis supposed fo 
saaen connected vith eiuret-ales or other parish festivities, These 
Uifote are noticed in the Worcester Moseum Catalogue, before ote pp 
(8°97. the parsonage at Buckland was built about 1520, by William 
Grafton, whose/robus, a graft in tun, oto be soon in the hall windows 

"Hrondnay was the nest object. fr. Parker direotd the attention of the 
‘vistors to tho old church now for some years disused, which contains some 
Hanes ork in the nave she fabro i, however, mostly ofthe period of 
TMeunition from the Decorated style. ‘The rood-loft remains. Over the 
traneietarch the arms of Charles I., dated 1641, attracted notice as an 
caantel instance of theit preservation inthe general removal of such insignia 
uring the Commonvtalth. Another manor-house, eonnentod with Ter 
sine! Abbey, nnd of some. architectural interest, was visited under Mr. 
Parker's guidance ; and the party thon prooooded to the residence of the 
‘Visoount Campden, on his friendly invitation to a collation, s most weleome 
Jefenlment after the fatigues of their pilgrimage. At the closo of the 
Jepuat Lord Lyttelton returned thanks for the hospitalties and fhien/ly 
‘etesy with which the Institute hnd thus boon favored in their visitation 
Sf thes parts of the Cotteswold range, and tho excursonists took their 
Teave, to faspect the picturesque little town of Chipping Campden, formerly 
a plase of considerable wealth and successful industry in the manufacture 
SFoth. ‘There are soveral interesting stone houses with good architec. 
tural details ; the church, although of late work, is striking example of 
the period, with its beautiful lofty tower and tracevied windows ; it con- 
taine also some remarkable sepulehral Lrasses, memorials of the ancient 
Sherchants of the staple, and some stately tombs of the Noel family. Lord 
Tyttelton, with Lord Talbot and many of their archaological companions, 
Feund a hearty weleome at the Viearage from the Rev. 0, E, Kennavay, 
‘where some ancient embroideries with other curious rolies there preserved 
rere Kindly presented to their inspection by Mrs. Kenuaway. A small 
party examined also the old chapel, at some distance from the general 
route, at Broad Campden, 

in the evening a conversasione took plaoo in the Museum of the Tnst- 
tuie in the College Hall, which was eifectively lighted up for the ovcasion, 
‘The numerous visitors lingered to a Into hour, highly gratified by the atten- 
tions of Mr. Charles Tucker, in doing the honors of the valuable and 
jnstraetive Worcestershire Collections tastefully arranged by him in ehro- 
nological classification,  Sevoral goutlemen of the county irondly to the 

rurposes of the Institute in thoir Woreestershire gathering, and whose 

Gndness had enriched that collation of Worcestershire relies, were enabled 
tobe presot this oreing. They had unforanataly been precluded from 
any participation in the proceedings of tho congress through the unexpected 
election of the same week by the Bar! of Dudley (one of the local Patrons 
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of the Institute), Lieut.-Col, Commandant of the Queen's Own Worees- 
torshire Yeomanry Cavalry,” for the periodical drill and review of that 
gallant eorpa. 

Friday, July 26, 

‘The Sections resumed their proceedings, the Hon. Lord Neavas presiding 
in tho Meeting of the Historical division. ‘The following memoirs were 
read :— 

On the history of Wulstan, Bishop of Woreester 4.0. 1062. By the 
Very Rey. W. Fanquman Hook, D.D., F-R.S., Dean of Chichester. This 
valuable paper will be printed in the ensuing volume of this Journal, 

‘The Royal Councils of Worcester. By the Rev. Cuanzes H. Hants- 
uonsz, M.A. Printed in this volume, p. 303. 

Some account of Vacatius, the first Professor of Civil Law in the Univer 
sity of Oxford, and of a MS. of his Epitome of the Roman Law proserved 
in the Library of Worvester Cathedral. By Mr. Gzonse W. Hasrises, 

At halt-past one o'clock a Meeting of the Architectural Section was held 
in the Assembly-room at the Guildhall. In the unexpected absence of Sir 
Sruruex R. Guyxsz, Bart, President of the Section, who was hastily 
summoned to London to attend a Parliamentary Committee, tho chair was 
taken by Lord Lyrreutox. Professor Wruzis then gave an admirable 
discourse on the Architectural History of Worcester Cathedral. ‘The 
following is a very imperfect outline of lis most interesting dissertation. 

Professor Wu.tis prefaced his remarks by observing that the eathedral 
was structure of singular interest, from the various styles of its archi- 
tecture, These styles and various peculiarities he hoped to have the 

ity of pointing out to his hearers, when he aecompanied them 
later in the day in an examination of that remarkable structure, ‘The 
carly history of the eathedral had already been set forth very ably by other 
mombers of the Institute, He proposed to limit his observations to the 
fabric actually existing. ‘In regard moreover to the Saxon Church he 
should say nothing ; he did not believe that there was any fragment of it 
now existing ; he would begin with the work of Wulstan, In enquiries of 
this nature it is requisite to ascertain first what historieal evidenee may be 
available for our guidance, and then to compare the building itself with 
these documents. ‘The stones tell their own history, and the documents 
sorve to illustrate that history. ‘The principal document would be the 
Chronicle of Florence of Worcester, evidently written by ono of the monks 
of Worcester. Wulstan was present with Edward the Coufessor at the 
dedication of St, Peter's, Westminster, now ealled Westminster Abbey, a 
building which had given rise to controversy with regard to Saxon arcli- 
tecture ; it was erected, as has been alleged, by Norman workmen brought 
to this country by the Confessor, and thus we had Norman work before 
the Conquest. After the battle of Hastings, Wulstan made his submis 
sion, and was continued in the seo of Worcester, In 1084 he began his 
work at Woreester Cathedral, and it is recorded that four years after the 
monks entered into oestpaton, «shot tue to ace fr bung a ehureh 
and monastio buildings, but probably only a portion was completed. Quoting 
# passage from William of Malmesbury, in which Wulstan is described as 
comparing unfavorably the spirit which prompted his work with that which 
actuated the builders of the ancient cathedral, while he spoke of that 
edifice as materially inferior, the Professor inferred that the early 
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‘yas of insigaifeant cheracter, and that no part was retained by Wolstan, 
Jn 1092 Walstan gummoned a Synod to be held, as stated, in the erypts 
hich he bad built from the foundation. Tis shows plainly that tho 
Urypte were the work of Wolston. In 1113 the ehurel and city, wore 
Peat Wulstan lied in 1095, and, aceording to Malmesbury, was deposited 
jaa tomb, doseribed as between two pyramids, with an arch over it; this 
Was in early times ® common form of monument, whieh subsequently 
Deoume more elaborate, In 1175 Wulstan’s tower fell to the ground, a 
casualty unfortunately of frequent occurrence in Norman structures, and of 
hich Chichester Cathedral has recently been so sad an example. | Tn 
202 another fire occurred ; in tho noxt year Wulstan was canonisod ; 
in 1208 King John visited the cathedral, and gave 100 marks for the 
repair of the elolters and other buildings, Tn 1216 John was buried in 
‘the cathedral, ond in 1218 the body of St. Wulstan was translated, Pro- 
ceeding on these facts, the Professor pointed out that the styles exemplified 
fn the cathedral are Norman, Transitions! Norman, early Decorated, very 
Tate Devorated, in short, all the medioval styles, the Debased or imitative 
Classical stylo, aud Instly modern restoratious. ‘Tho exypt is undoubtedly old 
Norman, the work of Walstan, and Professor Willis pointed out by his 
‘admirable diagrams how far that crypt had extended eastward, and that 
‘the fabrie hnd been extended beyond that point by Early Rnglish builders, 
hot by Walstan, s0 tat now the tower stands exactly in the centro of 
the fabric. ‘The erypt is constructed with rows of pillars closely ranged s 
‘the apsidal ond etll remains ; the erypt had external aislos serving a8 9 
ciroular procession-path. ‘The piers aro solid masses of Norman work 
ftanding under corresponding piers of the church above ; some hope hed 
‘been entertained of finding radiating chapels around tho erypt, a8 at 
Gloucester and other places. Mr. Perkins, the arebitect to. whiom the 
Important works in progress at tho cathedral are entrusted, and of whose 
‘courteons assistance and ability the Professor spoke in the highest terms, had 
faused excavations to be made ; a passage leading from tho erypt was 
Found, and upon a window-opening adjoining to it, a curious mural painting 
Thad beon discovered, of which he produced a fue-simile drawing which 
Mr. Perkins had preserved ; it ropresents an angel holding a thurible. 
Professor Willis proceeded to speak of the nave, in which vestiges of 
‘Wolstan’s work are to be traced, such as unmistakenblo Norman shafts 
and cushioned eapitals, the stairease of the tower, of Norman asbler in 
alternate eourses of white and grey stone. ‘The Transitional Norman style is 
well exemplified in various paris of the work having better mouldings 
than tho Norman, eapitals of more delieate execution, and pointed as well as 
ound arches. The eathedral was burat in 1202, but nothing is distinetly 
recorded as regards tho procise part of the building damaged at that time ; 
hie bolieved that tho fre 40 injured Wulstan’s tower that it was determined 
to rebuild it in the style of the thirteenth century. The canonisation 
cof Wulstan brought numerous pilgrims to the cathedral, and their offerings 
ove does tho mean of roping the damage, King John's visit 

a a sinilar effect, as had also the translation of St. Wolstan’s body from 
‘the tomb to his shrine, 'The date, 1218, is before the Borly English style, 
but sufficiently near to admit of the supposition that the work lad bogun, 
‘and was subsequently carried on. In the choir there are two styles; the 
first three arches have the “ dog-tooth”” ornament, of which tho athers are 
Aeatitate, This corresponds with work at Salisbury executed in 1220, 
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and it rarely occurs that such a correspondence ean be found in Barly 
English work as exists between that at Woreester and the work at Sal 
bury. In 1222 there was a great tempest, which blew down two swall 
towers 5 and in 1224, the new work of the front,” or east end, of the ehureh, 
was begun, “In 1281 itis recorded that the sacrist reecived sixty marks 
towards rebuilding the tower. From 1268 to 1302 Godfrey Gillard was 
Bishop of Worcester ; he is said to have oruamented the columns in the 
gasterm part of the church with rings of gilt brass, which sill exist, 
‘The Professor explained in detail the mode by which shafts were affixed to 
the main shaft of a pillar, and showed that these rings would serve to eon 
eal the points of juuetion, Some of the piers in the ehoir appear to have 
been pressed. out so much by the thrust of the arches, that a wall was con. 
struoted between two of the piers near the lessor north transept. Recently 
the piers had been reconstructed in a sounder manner, Although archi 
teets of the present day may fail in designing with the skill and taste 
evinced. by their predecessors, they doubtless follow a far more substantial 
mode of coustruetion. Between 1318 and 1321 the stone vaulting of the 
north aisle of the nave was completed by Bishop Cobham ; ‘the vaulting of 
the nave was the work of Bishop Wakelield, about 1377. The tower was 
built in 1374, Dut the stone is so subject to rapid decay that the work has 
undergone the process of “skinning”? more than once; the general out- 
Jine has been retained, but all original dotails have been lost. ‘The Pro- 
fessor then traced the history of the fabrie to the Reformation, when the 
altars wore removed, the slines taken down and the relies of saints 
buried, and all things appertaining to Roman Catholie worship were 
destroyed. At the Ieformation some kind of deceney and order ‘was 
observed ; but iu the Great Rebellion the greatest irreverence was shown 
by the Puritaus, possibly in revenge fur the loyalty of the city. ‘To that 
poriod is to be attributed the defaccment and ruin now to be seen; the 
Violence of religious and political faction brought with it reckless dostrue- 
tion, At the Restoration much was renowed in the best spirit, but jn the 
worst possible taste, the elements of the classical atyles being introduced 
through the revival of classical loarning in this couutry, We doubtless, 
however, owe much to the zeal and liberality of those who restored the 
Duilding, even though these restorations were badly eouceived ; but it must 
bo remembered that workuen at that period were accustomed only to the 
new or classical style of architecture. ‘Tho learned Professor recalled how, 
in his own young days, no advance had beon made beyond what was termed, 
“Cockney Gothie ;”” the workmen had no experience in executing details, 
and exon those areliteets who produced good designs were unable to have 
them properly carried out. In 1800 tho east window was rebuilt, and the 
central tower sealed. Later again came the time of periodical disease, 
and the fabric had fallen into such o dilapidated stato, that it had become 
indispensably requisite to arrest the ruin with which the fabric was 
threatened, through the decay of the peculiarly perishable material of 
which it is'constracted. An extonsivo and eostly repair isnow in course of 
execution in the most substantial mayer, the stone also being carefully 
selected to withstand the weather. Professor Willis had examined the works 
with great interest ; the sculptured work and other details had been 
judiciously treated, the old work having in no caso been removed when it 
‘ould be safely retained ; when it could no longer be preserved, the por- 
tions substituted wore of the best workmanship ond material. He believed 
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that the restorations had been carried out in a judicious and highly con, 
eek love manner, Of course, for antiquarian purposes the restoration had 
Srayed all extomal features of intrest; in the interior, however, a8 be 
opel’ to point out in the aftemonn, abundant evidenee of the greatest 
ropes te the architectural student is to be found, Ho was desirous to 
relly his eonviston thatthe zeal and iberality with which pro- 
ig rendered indispensable unfortunately 
Through the decay of time, were only equaled by the skill and eonseion- 
Hows Care evineed throughout the work by Mr. Perkins, the architect to 
ios ettke dificult charge had been entrusted. After refering to the 
Tatonents of those who hind previously diseuased the history of the enthe- 
ial, and endeavoured to fix the periods to whieh various portions may Le 
a Rigned, Dugdale, Brown Willis, Dr. Thomas, Green, and other recent 
weirs, the Professor observed that their opinions appeared to be ebietly 
[rounled on an account of the structure ablained by a prebondary of Wor- 
wetor, Dr. Hopkins, who died in 1700. He devoted much attention to 
Ioeil history and antiquities, sided doubtless by the collections of the 
arliest Worcestershire antiquary, Habingdon ; and Professor Willis was 
GF opinion that Dr, Hopkins's etxious statement lind been dorived from 
cea inid reeord which unfortunately is no longer to be found. ‘The 
Professor concluded his observations by giving some description of the 
convontual buildings as ilustrated by & plan which he ad prepared. A 
Somurkable feature of these had been the Guesten-hall destined for the en- 
Tertuinment of distinguished visitors. It had been a fine structure of the 
Bowing Decorated style, with a timbered roof of romarkebly beautiful cha- 
yacters At the Restoration it was appropriated as a residence for the 
Dean, and divided into foors and mumerous apartments, partitions, stair- 
‘eases’ and cliimneys being constructed to suit modern eonve 
fhe number of canons was reduced and some prebendal houses demolished, 
f portion of the deanery was removed ; thes the Guesten-all was brought 
tolight, but in so ruinovs a condition, s0 mutilated by the reckless injuries 
Jadieted jn its eonversion to the parposes of a modern dwelling, that, in his 
Judgment, the expense of restoration was greator than the object justifed, 
‘whilst funds available for the extensive repairs roquired in tho cathedral, 
the chapter-houso, and other parts of the fabric, were scarcely adequate to 
the works most imoperatively demanded. Tt hed therefore, after much 
iseussion and deliberation, been concluded that the restoration of the 
Goestenhall should be abandoned ; the roof had been removed, and given 
by the Dean and Chapter to be used in the erection of a church in Wor- 
cester; unfortunately, its reconstruction in satisfactory manner might 
rove impracticable, from tho desayed condition of che timber. Greatly as 
Archologists must regret the decision which eircumstences had thus 
‘compelled-the Chapter to take, Professor Willis was of opinion that the 
eourte adopted in the emergency was, on the whole, preferable to any 
‘modern reconstruction of the hall, reduced as it had been to t0 shattered 
and mutated cone, 

‘The thanks of the meeting were cordially conveyed to Profossor Willis by 
the table President, amidst low edhamatons, ‘Tho company then dise 
persed, on a summons by the eheorfl strains of the trompoters attondant 
Gn the High Sheriff, who had most kindly invited Lord Lyttelton and the 
menbers of tho Institute, with the Indies and visitors attending the 
meeting, to a collation prepared in the lower Hall, Nearly 300 guests 
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enjoyed Six Edmund Lechnere's kind hotptaty and. courts 
agreeable occasion. 

At four o'clock Professor Warzs resumed the subject of his interesting 
dissertation she then guided his andienco in an examiuation of every part of 
the fabrie of the cathedral and eonventual buildings, pointing out on the spat 
the peculiarities of construction and the actual evidence upon which the 
‘conclusions, previously stated in his discourse, had been grounded. 

At the evening meeting in the Assombly Room of the Natural History 
Soviety, the chair was taken by Lord Nzavss, and the following com- 
munieations were read ;— 

An Historical Account of the Battle of Worcester, with notices of its 
Local Memorials. By Mr. Eowiy Les, F.L.S., F.G.8. 

Notices of Ancient Mosaics found in Britain. By Ronent Wotzastox, 
M.D. Several excellent diagrams and models of Roman construction of 
tesselated floors and suspensurce were exhibited in illustration, 


Saturday, July 26, 


A mocting of the Sootion of Antiquitios was held at: ten o'clock, the 
chair being taken by the Rev. J, Fuxuen Russsxr, B,D., F.S.A. ‘The 
proceedings commenced with the following memoir : 

Notices of the ancient monumental Remains and Eifigies in Worcester 
Cathedral, and of eertain discoveries of remarkable interments. By Mr. M. 
Hounsous Broxax, 

A paper, replete with valuable Toeal information and the results of long 
and careful research, was then read by Mr. Joux Noaxe, whose volumes 
illustrative of Woreoster in the Olden time, and also of the Parochial Anti- 
quities of the county, form very interesting additions to local topography. 
The memoir read by Mr. Nonke on the present occasion was on the 
Ancient Guilds of Worcester. He brought, by the kind permission of the 
High Master of the Ancient Company of the Clothiers, the embroidered 
yall, silk flags, silver seal, processional shields, and other relics of state and 
ceremony belonging to that guild, Also, by kind permission of the High 
Master of the Cordwainers” Company, their documents, ordinances, and a 
a relic of their ancient convivialities. “These objects are 
deseribed in the Catalogue of tho Museum of the Institute at the Worcester 
Mecting, pp. 43, 45 (Worcester, published by Messrs. Deighton). 

‘The Key. C. IL. Hantstone made some observations on the embroidered 
pall exhibited by the courtesy of the Clothiers’ Guild. It is formed of 
portions of a cope of the time of Henry VII., possibly of more than one 
such vestment, with figures of saints, seraphim standing on wheels, the 
double-headed eagle, with other conventional and usnal ormaments of the 
claborate needlework of the fifteenth century. Such devices are described 
in Mr. Hartshorne's notices of Medisoval Embroidery in this Journal, vol. iv. 
pp. 250, 298. Mr. Broxaae also signified his opinion that the Clothiers’ 
pall consists of English embroidery of the time of Edward IV. or of 
Henry VIL 

‘A memoir was then read, on Little Malvern Priory, by Mr. Dawten A. 
Paxsoxs, preliminary to the proposed visit in the afternoon to the remains 
of that eouventual establishment. Another paper, kindly prepared by Mr. 
Parsons, on Birts Morton Court, was unavoidably deferred. i 

‘About noon a numerous party set forth for Great Malvern, special 
accommodation being provided by the West Midland Company, whose 
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Iihoral arrangements and consideration for the convenience of all persons 
faking past in the archeological proceodings was shown, throughout the 
wreke ina very geatifying manner. On reaching Malvern, where carriages 
Were provided: the visitors were weleomed, in tho absence of the Vicar, by 
The ehurchwardens, Mr. J. K, Wilton and Mr. ‘W. Archer, and by Dr. 
Grindrod, who has devoted touch attention to local archeology. Lady 
Gnily Foley, Major-Gen, Wilmot, Sir Robert Buxton, Bart., with other 
yesilents ia Malvern, also joined the gathering. Assembled around the 
Hove eross nea? the northern entrance of the clurchyard, they listened to 
{he account given by Mr. Froeman of the history of the Priory, and of the 
chureh, now undergoing extensive “restorations.” The inhabitants of Mal- 
Sern had, he observed, originally no interest in the Priory church ; the old 
Derih church stood at no great distance from it and bad wholly dis- 
Zppenred. ‘The existing church therefore is purely monastio, and almost 
shully preserved, mo parts being lost, with the exception of the south 
ansepi and the’ Lady-Chapel. Externally the fabric is wholly of Per- 
penlicular charneter; but in the intorior a Jarge portion of the original 
Forman minstor, erected in the twelfth eentury, is to be seen, which, 
although it may not rank with the ehureh of Peterborough or that of 
Tomkesbury, having been a third-rate Norman structure, was almost raised 
to the second yank of churches by the subsequent additions to its height 
‘nd general importance in the Perpendicular period, The central position 
Of the tower gives, probably, a bottor effet than if it had been placed, os 
at Woreester, precisely in the middle of the building: it resembles the 
tower of Gloucester Cathedral, of which, being later in date, it may be an 
imitation, On proceeding to’ the oast end, Mr. Freeman pointed out the 
tite ones occupied by the Lady-Chapel, which appeared to have had a 
frpt, of which excavations, under direction of the lato Rey. F. Dyson, 
Fevealod a fow years since the remains, and some traces are still to be 
iseernod, The prosbytery and apse had been Norman, the Lady-Chapel 
‘sansitional, but reconstructed in Perpendicular times. ‘There is, however, 
10 doubt, from evidence supplied -by the erypt, that the Lady-Chapel had 
een adifed about the end of the twelfth century or early in the thirteenth. 
‘The Perpendicular structure must have resembled that at Gloucester: tho 
‘builders had sought to obtain at onco a spacious Lady-Chapel and a great 
feast window; a combination not ensy to carry out, ‘The present doorway 
‘tthe cast end was the ancient approach from the church into the Lady- 
Chapel, a space intervening between the two portions of the fabri 

Mr. Freeman then aczompanied his hearers into the interior. ‘The Norman 
nave had doubtless, he observed, been erected at a later time than the 
ld presbytery ; the lich being purely monastic, the monks would first 
complete the eastern portion requisite for their services. ‘Tho eboir was 
under the tower, as at Pershore, ‘The original design of the Norman 
presbytery might stil beascertained. Tt had an apse, which in Perpendicular 
Times was changed into o square east end. At each side of the high altar 
there is « door opening into a Kind of vesiry behind it, a segmental wall of 
Perpendicular work being found behind the reredos, "Had that wall been 
f truo semicircle, Mr. Freeman stated that he should have regarded it 
without doubt as representing the old Norman apse. ‘The arrangement of 
‘the eastern end of the Norman fabri had, howover, as he bad beou informed 
by the clerk of the works, been ascertained ; a portion of semicireular 
walling had been revealed a little to the north-east of the eastern door, 
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doubtless the remains of the wall of an aisle which, as pointed out at 
Woreester by Professor Willis, ran round the apse, Having mado some 
remarks on the charactor of the massive circular piers of the nave, which 
although simple, aro not on that account necessarily of early Norman date, 
Mr, Freeman observed that the triforium had been destroyed: by the 
Duillers of the Perpendionlar period, and nothing done to supply its places 
fo that the blank Between the Norman arches and the clerestory presente 
& poor ayfpearance, Norman aisles were mostly narrow, and Here the 
south aisle retained its original proportion, tho: builders being unable to 
alter it on account of the cloisters, whilst they extended the north aiele to 
its present wider dimensions. ‘The painted glass, of which considerable 
portions have been preserved throughout the church, is of much interest, 
and illustrative of tho history of the fabric. In one of the clerestory 
windows may be read—Orate pro anima, referable to a prior of Malvern 
about 1453: the works of te presbytery were in progress, probably, 
about that time. It was consecrated in 1460. In another window is seen 
memorial of John Aleock, Bishop of Woreester it 1476. "Mr. Freeman 
ealled attention to the side-panelings ineluded within the outlines of the 
windows, and also to indications that the roof of the presbytery, as 

nally designed, had been intended to be vaulted, He spoke favorably 
of the repairs carried out under Mr. Scott’s directions; there is always 
difieulty, however, in adapting a eonventual ehurch to parish purposcs, 
and some compromise is generally found inevitable, 

Mr. Manxtanp observed that, when the parishioners of Malvern purchased 
the cliurch and preserved it from destruction, the work of demolition 
evidently had commenced, and the south transopt was pry taken down, 
Xt had beon hastily reconstructed, materials being taken wherever they 
could be obtained ; and in proof of this he eited tho fact that the lower 
extromity of the curious mailed effigy, still to be seen in the church, had 
been discovered, during his residence at Malvern, built into the wall of the 
transept the sculptured portion was extracted and reunited to the efligy. 
Mr. John Gough Nichols offered some remarks on tho decorative tiles, 
made, as he believed, in a kiln which was found some years since near the 
ehureh: he called attention especially to those used ns wall-deeorations at 
the east end, forming two sets, dated 1453 and 1457 respectively, ‘The 
late Dr. Card had unfortunately romoved a large number of these surface. 
entighnents, of which no example has becn found elsewhere ; and, having 
been laid down as flooring, they have speedily perished, A drawing by 
Lysons, taken in 1797, and exhibited in the Temporary Musoum of the 
Iustituto, has preserved the only memorial probably of tiieir application to 
the external face of the apsidal wall behind the altar. 

‘The noxt object was the Priory Church of Little Malvern. The vestiges 
of architectural intorest were pointed out by Mr. D, Parsons and Mr. Gough 
Nichols : the chaneel and tower alone remain. ‘The church was built in the 
time of John Aleock, Bishop of Worcester, in the reign of Edward IV. 
The cast window originally displayed a series portraying that. sovereign, 
his queen, and family; the kneeling figures of the Prince of Wales, the 
queen, and three princesses remain, but the glass is much broken. ‘Two 
of the figures which were in best ‘condition were enrefully re-leaded and 
preserved from farther damage, in 1846, under the skilful direction of Ms. 
Winston, The visitors were kindly welcomed by Mr. Berington, whose 
osidence, onee the Prior's house, adjoins the church ; thence they pro- 
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‘eoded to ascend the heights, and to extmine the Herefordshire Beacon, 
conde fhe most remarkable and extonsive entrenchments in Rngland. | Mr- 
sreada Lees offered some observations, stating the supposition that the 
Zap bad been occupied by tho Britons permanently as @ strougholly De. 
fant Mike time of the departure of the Romans and the full establishment 
ty gases sway ; the late Dr. Card, however, and also other antiquaries, 
Mave regarded it as a foricss ooctpied by Caractacus when the Silures 
were assailed by Ostorius Seapula. 

‘Haring returned to Grost Malrero, the excursionist reassombled at the 
neriy-ercted hotel at Malvern Link, where they wore joined by 
iesel Lechmere with seroral friends from Worcester, "An excellent 
Gianor was here provided ; the chair was taken by Lord Lyttelton, At 
jaaneoe of social and very agreeable repast the special train eouveyed 
the panty #9 Worcester 5 the Museum of tho Tasitute was lighted up, and 
the etitdetions of a very pleasurable conversasione again detained the 
mumerous visitors til » Iaie hou. 

Te Te W. Bixws, P.8.A., through whose kindness an instructive and 
Deautifal display wes presented in illustration of the origin and history 
Demihe Porcelain Manufacture at Worcester, was requested to favor the 
se gubly with some account of the series from his valuable collection now 
fefore them, Mr. Binns proceeded to give a discourse on the Establi 
pent and Barly Progress of the Manufacture of Porcelain at Worcester, 
Taljeot with which he is doubtless more fully conversant than any person 
a tas investigated our ftile manofactures, His Menno is printed with 
The Desoriptive Catalogue of the Muscom of the Institute which was greatly 
feuriched through his contributions and friendly assistance. 

wh brief communieation was made by Mr. G. A, Watses, who sought to 

ove that the eatliest production of porcelain in this country was by 
Thomas Fry, of Dublin, who went to Loudon in 1738 and obtained » patent 
in 1749 for the manufacture of porcelain, as Mr. Walker afirmed, at Bow, 
Where he continued until 1762. ‘Tho works at Chelsea and Worcester 
thence, as he supposed, took their origin, 




















Mondo, July 28. 


‘The proceedings ofthe Sections were resumed at the usual hour at the 
Guildhall. The Rest communication was the following Notice of tho Ancient 
Mint of Woreesler ; by Mr. Eowanp Hawxtss, F.S.A., formerly Keeper 
of the Antiquities at the British Museum, and Treasurer of the Institute -— 

WAba meting of atehologista in the city of Woreester, it may seem 
nepessary to say-a few words Fespocting the mint formerly established in 
That city, Atholeten ordered that no one should strike eoins oxeept in a 
foun, ead about the same time granted to certain cities and towns the 
Hoge of eoining, and prescribed tho mumber of monoyers to be employed 
French place. ‘The name of Worcester does not appear in. any record of 
this reign as a place of mintage ; but there are coins of this monareh in 
which apent the words VBL ‘and WE, and theso have been generally 
Tssigued to Woreester; but documents exist which record that two moneyers 
‘ere established at Warcham, and it seems more reasonable to supposo 
Ghat in that town these pieces were struck, Otherwise we have coins 
struck at a place not recorded, and no esins which ean be assignable to a 
‘lace where tro moueyers are known to have been established. 
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“ Upon coins of Badmund, Eadred, Eadwig, Badgar, and Eadweard II. 
we have not any indication of Worcester, except WE upon a coin of 
Eadwig, which may more probably be assigned to Wareham for the reason 
stated above. 

“Upon coins of Athelstan we read WIGEA and WIHR, which I think 
may very reasonably be interpreted Worcester, as may also WIR and 
WIRI upon coins of Canute. On coins of Harthaenute tho city is indi- 
cated by WICE. 

“Domesday Book mentions a mint as existing in Woreoster, and on 
coins of Edward the Confessor we read WIGER, WICR, WIHER, 
WIRE, which may be safely assigned to that city. ‘Harold It., William 
the Conqueror, and Henry I. also had mints in that city. “A coin of 
Stephen reads WERE, which may indicate Worcester, Wareham, or War~ 
wick. After thia we have not any notice of Woreester till the ‘troublous 
times of Charles I., when we have « halferown, the miut mark upon whieh 
is one pear on the obverse, and three pears on the reverse. ‘These are now 
part of the arms of the ity, and establish Worcester as the place, and this 
may perhaps be confirmed if any curions and patient archeologist could 
ascertain to whom the letters HC refor. They ate to be found in the 
‘omamental garniture at the bottom of the shield, if earefully looked for. 

‘Thore are other half-orowns of Charles I., on’ which appears the letter 
W, which has at times been snpposed'to refer to Worcester, but the pect. 
Tiarity of the type, unlike that of the Woreester eoin, refutes that opinion, 
and the late Rev. T. F, Dymock has given good reasons for assigning those 
pieces to Weymouth.” —See Numismatic Chronicle for Oct. 1861, p- 185, 

A memoir was then read by Mr. Josnex Bourn, Assistant Keeper of the 
Pablie Records, On Documentary Evidence relating to Wareester in Repost. 
tories of Records in that city. 

‘The notices whieh I may be able to lay before this meoting respecting 
the documonts relating to this city and county must, I need searecly say, 
bo imperfect. It was never my intention howovey #0 attempt to presené 
‘more than some indication of the stores that exist, To any one disposed 
to researeh, and especially to the members of the Institute, it would be a 
waste of time to show the great value of documentary evidence upon every 
subject which comes under their notice, Their value has been more appa 
yout than ever, when so many are doing their best to fill up tho bald 

ctures which the writers of past times have presented to us. We now 

now the value of the eurious and interesting details illustrative of the 
inner life of our ancestors, which have lately been brought before us ja the 
communientions to the Sections, All who heard the valuable discourse upon 
‘the Cathedral must have been struck with the fow references to docuihentary 
evidences which the learned Professor was able to give, Repeatedly was 
their absence deplored by the lecturer, and tho only data for the periods of 
‘the eonstruetion of the miain portion of the building were given by him from 
document drawn up by a prebendary many years ago, ‘from some old 
record which was now destroyed.” So, too, with regard to other eeclesi- 
astical buildings to which attention has been directed during our visit, 
And yet we know enough of tho eareful and businesslike manner in which 
‘the affairs of monastic establishments were conducted daring the Middle 
Ages, and we kuuw so much of the records of many such establishments 
elsewhere, to be sure that, as regards this county, such evidences must 
have existed, and that they have either perished or are lying neglected and 
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unknown, It was to assist in ascertaining these facts that I ventured to 
request permission of the authortics to examine the colleetious in their 
Charge, and never was such a request more cordially responded to than it 
frat been, on the present ocension, by the officals of the Cathedral and of the 
Corporation. T think that I shall Yo able to show that you must not expect 
ny” great illustrations of new facts, or satisfactory solutions of grave 
doubts, Tt is for those who may come afterwards upon the field to effect 
these results; T shall be content if my efforts may in any way have cleared 
the way, or indicated the path which might be followed. It seems to mo 
{hat to act simply as pioneers in the way of historical truth is the right 
position of those who have the adwinistration of the resords of the county. 
Me range of subject which those records comprise is too vast, the field too 
large, for the workers to be tho gatherers of the harvest. 

EY shall now attempt to give some account of the MS. stores which have 
passed under my hands. ‘The rogisters of the bishops are well known. 
Te is not my intention to give a catalogue, and to deseribe details that may 
Ve unintoresting to many. It is suficiont to sny, as regards the bishops’ 
registers, that they are generally in good condition ; their contents have 
doen much used. ‘They are the only evidences which havo been rendered, 
to any great extent, arailable for historical or topographieal purposes, but 
they are by no means exhausted. They are full of cupies of charters and 
Uoeuments, attesting numerous important transactions, which teom with 
Joeal names, and which will supply many particulars of the changes through 
‘whioh they have passed, As an example of their miscellaneous charactor, 
T may instance the will of Bishop Gifard, enrolled in the second volume of 
hhis register, and printed in Dr, ‘Thomas's History of the Cathedral. ‘There 
is a curious record of proceedings as to the marriage of William de Monte 
Caniso, and soveral eases recorded of serious disputes arising out of the 
infraction of the sanetuary privileges. Bosides these bishops’ registers are 
the * cartularies* or books of register of the see during a Yacauoy, and of 
the ancient priory independent of the see. Among these I am confident 
that a zealous inquirer would find much new and valuable material which 
hhas escaped the researches of provious workers. I can give an example by 
referring to the existence of portions of MSS. of a date long antecedent to 
the books themselves which have been worked up in the binding. ‘These 
Ihave not yet been submitted to the notice of a competent authority ; I need 
hardly say that orery portion of Anglo-Saxon MS, has value, and a very 
fntoresting addition to the literacoro ofthat time was made by the discovery 
‘at Gloucester of a portion of the life of St. Swithin, found under exeetly 
‘similar conditions to those I have mentioned. ‘These were the subject of 
‘valuable paper by Mr. Earle, read at the meeting of the Insitute in 1860, 
fand which has subsequently been published by him with photographie fue- 
similes of those interesting MS. fragments. 

“«T will now proveed to the mine of unwrought material contained in the 
accounts of the officers of the priory; and here I must again remind you 
of the elomentary character of the report I em able to make. You will 
ud in nearly every one of the small documents submitted to your notice in 
‘the Museum some point of interest—some item of instruction—which would 
‘occupy considerable time if properly considered. During the short time I 
hhave been able to devote to this inquiry, some hundreds of rols-of accounts 
and some thousands of deeds of various kinds have passed through my 
hhands, and you will not, therefore, expect any detailed description, I wish 
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simply to indicate thoir existence as a fact. In the record quoted by Pro- 
fessor Wills as the production of a Prebendary of Woreester, Dr. Hapkine, 
in the time of Queen Anne, there is ais of the officors of the anciant priory, 
Accounts of all the officers there mentioned have been found, and Lesideo 
these, I have found others furnished by the * Precontor,” the « Refuoto, 
ws," and the *Subcellerarius.’ There are no lists of these rolls of 
account, Therefore, if Dr. Hoplkins’s list of theso officers is that upon which 
‘our idea of the priory is to be established, we have at once to make three 
additions to it. " Many of these accounts contain interesting particulars of 
the daily life of the members of the priory. I have already spoken of the 
considerable number of the deeds and ‘other documents not entered in 
books. Among thom it may be safely said that very many exist bearing 
ith great particularity and minutoness upon points and’ circumstances 
which we should have great interest in elucidating. I will spocify a few, 
of which the subject-matter seemed of more than usual interest. 

“A pitiful letter from the Prior and Chapter of Worcester, transmitted by 
the Bishop to the Archbishop of Canterbury, setting out tho causos (parti. 
ularly specifying actions with the citizens of Woreester) through which 
they had come to such decay and poverty that it was a scandal to the 
clreh. 4.0. 1330. 

“Numerous notarial instruments relating to matters in which the priory 
‘was concerned. 

“ Grants of land in the city and county of Worcester, leases and records 
of othor transactions relating to the samo, eontaining many local names and 
Boundaries. 

“ Notifleation by the Bishop of Woreester of the limits of the cometery and 
sanctuary (3.0. 1460), in consequence of many disputes having ariscn 
respecting them. They were said to begin ‘from the great door of tho 
Cathedral charnel-house, by the great stone wall of our palace to the great 
gate of the said palace,” and continuing through the whole eireuit, 

“A portion of a copy of a Statute roll, 5 Edward IIT. 

“An account of arms and soldiers? apparel in the reign of Elizabeth, 
headed ‘A Remembraunce what was bestowed at London for Furyture 
for Mr, Deano and Chapter.” 

“A letter to the Dean and Chapter of Woreester on behalf of Bartholomew 
‘Mason, in rospect of the vicarage of St. John’s; sigued by Lord Burleigh 
and others of Elizabeth’s council. 

‘Ordinances made for the almsmen of the priory in the fourteenth con- 
tury, setting out that they should be clerks of clegaut stature, poor, but apt 
to learn, and containing provisions as to their food and education, together 
with their due castigation and monition when required, 

“Lastly, Lwould mention a, Saxon copy of a charter neatly three centuries 
earlier than the copy by which Uhtred ‘Regulus’ of the Wiccians, grants 
certain privileges to his officer Ethelmund, In Dr, Thomas's History of the 
Cathedral there is 1 notice of a charter of the samo date to the monastery 
of Woreester, granting land at Stoke. Without consulting authorities not 
now at command, itis impossible to speak of the intorest to be attached to 
this instrament, “It is, however, a remarkable specimen of Latin written in 
Saxon character. ‘The mention of this deed brings me fairly to some 
remarks upon the neglected condition of the collection now kept in a 
chamber in the clerestory of the Cathedral, Hero was an instrument not 
ater than the eleventh century, and probably anterior to the Norman 
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‘conquest, found crampled and dirty, pushod into a drawer with dozens of 
congue ona adand dirty sty ofall kinds and of all ates ! Cer. 
{aiuly, with the accommodation at the disposal of those baring chango of 
these’ documents, nothing less could be expected, however it might be 
ecired. ‘The conveniences at their disposal seem not to extend beyond 
{ote due for the safety of documents which relate to the business matters 
jn their administration, and to which, of course, attention is first given. 
Tete not for me, however, to trace the enuses which have reduced the 
pamerous documents I have been most obligingly permitted to examine to 
the eondition in which thoy now exist, but it would be easy to do so. 
Their condition is doubiless a source of regret to those having charge of 
them, but it is not easy to propose a'remedy. In the dedication of the 
History by the learned Dr. Thomas, he speaks of many original evidencos 
‘ani leiierd whieh he had éranseribed and printed, as having ‘long lain « prey 
fo moths and worms, and in several places scarcely legible.” With the 
‘exception of some {0 which the attention of the officers has been ealled, 
theylare still in the condition Jamented by Dr. Thomas. ‘The rolls of 
facenunts bave Deen only partly sorted out, and many of them are injured by 
Girt and by being orumpled up. But the smaller deeds ara perhaps in the 
‘worst condition. Tt is probable that for conturies they hare had no pro- 
ection, and large numbers may have been lost, while others are damaged be- 
Son repair, Under such eireamstanees many seals also must have perished, 
nd I must draw special attention to the fact that the wnique example of the 
teal of Walstan, kuown to Dr. Thomas and engraved in his survey of the 
Carbedral, p. 88, is not now known to be in the collection. In our Museum 
swe have, however, been able to exhibit an example of the seal, attached to 
T charter which has been printed in the Archamologieal Journal, vol. 
p. 261, and was obtained for exhibition to the inbabitants of the place to 
Which it rofers, throngh the Kind mediation of the Rev, James Raino, of 
York, the son of out late talented friond, the historian of North Durham. 

“ Before loaving the collection of the Chapter documents, I must rofor to 
1 pareel brought to our notice by the obliging attention of Mr. Hooper. Tt 
Gs'a packet of original letters of Charles T., signed by lim, and dated from 
the dth May, 1641, to 20th October, 1643. They are direeted to the Bishop 
fof Woreester, who was then Viee-Chaneoltor of Oxford, and, in that, pos 
tion in the chief eity devoted to the royal cause, of great consideration to 
is sovereign, ‘They relate chiefly to mattors coming before him in that 
eapacity, but ono of them refers spocially to Worcester; it directs the levy 
fof troops to protect the bishop, and prevent his being removed from his 
iocese, as he * hath bin menaced to be sent for in disgracefull maner to 
‘the Parliament.” 

“<T havo very few remarks to offer upon the doouments belonging to the 
Corporation, to which access has been most courteously afforded. The 
collection is small, but itis in excellent coudition, and, with the exception 
of one small parcel, the substance of every document has been fairly 
calender content ave eon true to cone sosont fn 
the entertaining yolumes relating to Worcester which have been prodiue 
by Mr. Noakes but, to show that they have not been hand Tsay 
refer to a highly interesting paper upon the ‘ Fortifications of Worcester,” 
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‘written by Mr. Woof, and contributed to the Worcestershire Natural History 
Society. I should wish to direct attention particularly to this momoir. I 
think, however, that the munieipal documents would supply many illustra 
tions of the early condition of this city which have not yet been noted. 

“will now make a few references to the eulleetions of those gentlemen 
who have so kindly contributed some of their documentary stores to our 
Musoum. ‘These, liowever, must be looked upon simply as specimens, I 
have been informed that the documents relating to the Hanley Castle 
property of Sir Edmund Lechmere are numerous, and among them many 
‘of interest would doubtless be found. I would specially mention a small 
and very remarkable charter of Ralph do Mortimer, in the twelfth ceutary, 
to which the seal is attached in a manner of which no example has yet 
deen uoticed, ‘The MSS. of various kinds preserved at Stanford Court, 
independently of those relating to the property, are considerable ; many, 
it is believed, may have been derived from the ancient possessions of the 
‘Jefferies family, of Homme Castle, and some were collected by Sir Francis 
Winnington, Solicitor-General to Charles II, « By the obliging courtesy of 
Sir Thomas ‘Winnington wo were permitted to exhibit in the Museum two 
documents of great interest, not, however, connected with the county. One 
is an illuminated 38, of the Rolls of Parliament, written at the latter part 
of the fifteenth century, the other is an able State paper drawn up by 
the advisers of Queen Elizabeth to exonerate her from blame in the matter 
of the Queon of Scots. Tt is a valuable document, though not unknown in 
substance to the historieal student, and Sir Thomas has kindly placed it at 
the disposal of the Camden Soviety, who are about to publish it. The 
‘most eousiderable collection of original charters shown in the Museum were 
those belonging to the Right Hon. Sir J. Pakington. Possessing the site 
of the nunnery at Westwood, the title deeds of that house are also in I 
hhands ; although I aw not aware of their extent, nor ean I speak of their 
importaue or interest beyond those exhibited in the Museum. If they 
are at all complete or considerable, they may contain much of interest 
relating to the eommanity to which they belonged, to its transactions with 
those about them, aud to its connection with neighbouring estates. 

“I must close these notices by roforring to the invaluable collection of 
Sir Thouas Phillipps, at Middle Till in this county. ‘The wealth of that 
collection in eartularies and documentary evidences of all kinds is well 
known, but it is a matter of rogret that little has been mado known of 
their nature and extent; and, though one of the earliest friends and meu- 
bors of the Institute, Sir Thomas is not with us on the present occasion, 
10 afford auy information repecting them. 

“Twill conclude by requesting you to consider these remarks simply as 
aids to those who may have leisure and inclination to examine the original 
sources of information. ‘The time at my disposal has been short, and, 
as regards the Chapter documents, thelr condition is so unfavorable, that 
my examination has been earried on under great disadvantage. If these 
remarks should in any degree conduce to their iinprovement in that respect 
T shall feo! amply repaid.” 
































“Since writing the above, I have been permitted to examine the MSS, &e., 
preserved in the Chapter-house of the Cathedral, In one of the presses was 
a considerable number of rolls of account of the officers of the priory, similar 
to those proviously referred to. OF the MSS., an account given in Smith's 
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“<Catalogus MSS. Angle,” has boon lately reprinted, Tt gives an imper- 
feet idea of tho collection, which is rich in the religious, medical, and 
Philosophical works of the Middle Ages. | Many of the, volumes are, 
Frfortunately, much injuréd by damp, and by the very bad condition or 
total want of covers or bindings, hore isa fine specimen of the English 
Tonguage of the middle of the fourteenth century, a large Psalter, of which 
the text is the only Latin portion. ‘The books had obviously, suffered 
through being shut up in presses placed close against tho wall ; they have 
been removed, and a fine Norman areade found behind them.” 

‘Two intoresting communications relating to Roman. antiquities in the 
aajoining county of Gloucester, were, in the absence of the authors, read 
by the Key, B. Venables. ‘The first, by the learned historian of Cheshire, 
Dr. Onwenon, D.C.L., FS.A., related to the discovery, in March last, of 
‘a large hoard of coins in the parish of Woolaston, at a short distance from 
fhe ieinal road from Gloucester towards Chepstow and Caerwent, and in 
prosimity to Roman sites. Dr. Ormerod kindly sent impressions and clec- 
{rotypes of some of theso coins, of the Constantine family, also » map of 
ancient roads and entrenchments in the disiriet near the confluence of the 
Sovern and the Wye, indieating the vostiges of Rowan occupation near the 
spot where this remarkable find of eoius occurred. ‘The other paper was & 
notice, by the Rev. W. H. Lownen of Bisley, of two sculptured altars 
fond Roman relies lately found used as building materials in the walls of 
the parish chareh at that placo, He had the kinduess to send these 
seuljtures for examination, 

‘The following memoirs were also road. On the Vision of Piors Plowman, 
and the connexion of its author with Great Malvern. By Mr. Wisutanc 
Wanwtcr. 

‘On Worcestershire Families, Extinct or Extent. By Mr. Srarmex 
Toone, Mode 

‘Two other papers, sont by Mr. Luewetuex Jaw, F.S.A., were un- 
avoidably deferred, time unfortunately not. sufficing for their being read. 
One of those related to the Scoli’s Bridle, or Brank, and especially to 
several examples hitherto unnoticed; threo, of very singular character, 
from Bewdley, Bridgnorth, and Shrewsbury, were, through the kindness of 
Mr. Jewitt, sent for exhibition, "The second memoir related to pavements of 
Decorative Tiles, a subject of considerable loeal interest, in eounexion with 
‘the numerous tiles at Worcester, Malvern, Bredon, Tewkesbury, &c. 

‘The time for an excursion to Bredon, Tewkesbury, and Deerhiuret bad now 
amvivel, and a large party took their departure by train, At Bredon they 
were rescived by the Rr. J. K. Booker. A paper was read by Mr. Severn 
‘Walker, explanatory of the architectural character of the church, of which 
Professor Willis zo pointed out certain poeuliar features. On reaching 
‘Tewkesbury, many of the visitors proceeded to Deerhurst, to examine the 
Tong-and-short work of the tower, and other supposed indications of Saxon 
date, as explained by Mr, Parkor. The Viear of Tewkesbury, the Rev. 
©, G. Daries, accompanied them ; on their return, passing near the feld of 
the memorable defeat of the Lancastrians by Edward IV., he kindly pro- 

led refreshments at the viearage, and, under his guidance, with the 

tence of Mr. Parker, o detailed examination of the noble abbey church, 
its monuments, painted glass, and numerous points of interest, took place. 

In the evening a memoir was read by Mr. Fravxs, Dir. S. A., in the 
‘Museum of the Institute, relating to the cavliest manufactures of poreelain 
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in this country, and especially to that established at Chelsea. “It has been 
printed in this volume, p. 340. 


Tuesday, July 29. 


The Annual Mecting of Members to receive the Auditors’ Report, with 
the Annual Report of the Central Committee, and to sclect the place of 
meeting for the fallowing year, was held, at half-past nine, in the Council 
Chamber at the Guildhall. ‘The chair was taken by Mr. Octavius Monaax, 
MP., Vice-President. 

‘The Report of the Auditors for 1861 (printed at p, 190 in this volume) 
and also the following Report of the Committee were thin read. Both were 
unanimously adopted. 


‘The period has arrived when the Committee is ealled upon to submit 
their Annual Report, with the retrospect of the progress of the Society 
during the past year. They hnil with renewed eneouragoment. tho 
assurance that, since the suecessful gathering at Peterborough, there has 
boen no diminution in the unanimity with which the co-operation of their 
fellow-laborers has aided the extension of historieal and archeological 
research, which it is the special purpose of the Institute to promote. ‘The 
secession of numerous eoadjutors in the ranks of the Society lias marked 
in an encouraging degree an increasing interest in these purposes, and tho 
influence upon public opinion which the Institute has been enabled to exert; 
it is satisfactory also to recall, that at no period has more ample provision 
eon supplied “of evidence bearing upon all those subjects to which our 
attention is particularly directed. The notices of discoveries in various 
localities in our own country which have from time to time been received, 
and more frequent communications with correspondents on the Continent, 
have constantly brought under consideration, at the meetings in London, 
and in our quarterly publications, instructive materials bearing upon many 
of tho great questions associated with national annals and archeology. Ia 
tho combination of efforts for the furtheraneo of their common purpose, as 
evinced, not only by the individual members of the society, but by numerous 

ied institutions throughout the country, the Committee recognise the 
pledge that archeology is no longer pursued as an agreeable pastime, or 
attractive to its votaries as congenial with loyal and patriotic feelings, 
Dut that it has taken that position which it may claim as a science auxiliary 
to intellectual advancement. 

Whilst, however, in thus adverting to the encouraging aspect of the 
position of the Inetitate, in many points of view, the retrospect of the year 
is marked in a pninful dogree by the remembrance of that heavy loss 
which we have liad to deplore. “The deep sorrow and bereavement whicl 
ave fallen upon our beloved Queen hore aroused in every loyal heart 
sympathy without precedent in any occasion of national ealamity. To our 
Society, in common with institutions devoted to the promotion of the arts 
‘and of national cultivation, the loss of the Prince, our generous and intel- 
lectual Patron, must be an occasion of most keen regret, especially when 
wwe recall his recent favors, his encouraging courtesies, his hearty appro- 
ciation and furtherance of every purpose of national instruction, 

‘The Committee cannot refrain from the expression of their deep and 
grateful sense of the gracious consideration of Her Majesty, which on 
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‘a late cocasion has been extended towards a Society which had thus 
enjoyed her lamented Consort's patronage and encouragement, and they 
cherish the hope of the future eontinuane of royal favor. 

‘The year now eoneluded has beon marked by the progress of archteo- 
logieal discovery : the accessions to collections available for public iustrue- 
tion have also been of inereasing interest and importance. In the eollection 
of objects illustrative of successive periods of national history, largely 
‘augmented and combined in chronological system at the British Museum 
under the able direction of Mr. Franks, many classes of ancient remains, 
especially of the Prehistorio period, heretofore imperfectly represented in 
that series, have boen satisfactorily supplied. ‘The National Museum has 
eon augmented by many additions to the stores of evidence, the value of 
which a8 auxiliary to historical inquiries, has, itis hoped, now been fully 
recognised by the Trustees. ‘Whe presentation of the unique monument 
found at Fardell, in Devon, bearing an inscription in Roman letters aud 
‘also in tho eryptie characters designated Oghams, has, through the media 
tion of Mz. Smirke, addod an important palwogeaphie relie of the greatest 
rarity. The antiquary will hail with satisfaction the deposit of such 
ronutins in a National Mfaseum, where they are not only more extensively 
‘available for comparison, but are rescusd from risks by which so many 
yaluablo links in the chain of archeological evidence have beon destroyed. 
‘The destruction of the Cork Museum, during the last year—in which, 
amongst other ancient remains of value, was an interesting monument of 
‘Roman art found at Bath—presents a fresh proof of the importance of pre- 
cautions for the secure preservation of antiquities in some suitable publie 
depository. ‘The acquisition of a Roman tablet from Lincoln, bearing the 
name of the colony, Lindwm, and published in our transactions through 
our constent friend Mr. ‘Trollope; of Anglo-Saxon antiquities also, 
Drought to light by Mr. Akerman in researches at Long Wittenhiam, 
Borks, deserve notice in connection with the growth of the long-desirod 
‘National Series under the efficient exertions of Mr. Frank 

In departments of tho national collections comparatively less attractive 
to the student of British antiquity, acquisitions have boon made through 
‘the excavations in the Cyrenaiea by Lieut, Smith and Lieut, Porcher, for 
which funds were provided by the Lords of Il. ML. Treasury. ‘The results ara 
to be seen at the Musoum, as are also those of scani at the Necropolis of 
Gamirus in Rhodes, achieved by MM. Biglioiti and Solzmann, under a 
firman obtained by the British Government, It is with greater gratification 
that the Committee advert to these recent acquisitions, since the treasures 
of classical antiquity in the British Masoum have been entrusted to the 
charge of our accomplished friend Mr. Newton, selected by the Trustees, 
since our last annual meeting, as successor to Mr. Hawkins in an im- 
portant portion of the functions which for many years had devolved 
‘upon our excellent Treasurer. ‘The recollection of ihe kindness of Mr, 
Newton, at that time recently nominated Consul at Rome, in delivering af 
our Carlisle Meeting his admirable discourses iu Anciont Art and on his 
Singrais in Halosnasn i fash in our renenbrane, 

© gratification generally expressed has given encouragement 
cor fests cma erred is ren ezouagonet 0 dy 
Ancient Arts and Manners. During the late season, however, amidst the 
fervor of excitement which ns accompanied the International Exhibition, 
and especially that noble display of archaologieal wealth generously and 
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lavishly mado at South Konsington, the Committee deemed it expedient to 
Jimit the exhibitions of'the Institute, One colletion only has been formod 
daring this senson ; a series of enamels, combined with examples of nicllo, 
was arranged for the June meoting, and, although eomparatively inferior 
to the assomblage of medieval art of that class at Kensington, the Com. 
mittoe was enabled to present, by the continued generosity of their friends, 
a collection unrivalled possibly as exemplifying the history of the art of 
enamel at all periods and in all countries, Amongst subjects of interest 
‘or historical importance submitted at recent meetings in London, the 
Committee cannot omit to record their sense of the favor shown by the 
Larl of Winckilsea in bringing from the treasures of the Hatton Library 
at Bastwoll, the volumes containing transcripts of charters, and Sir W. 
Dugdale’s collections of tombs, painted glass, heraldry, &c., as they 
existed in various cathedral churches in the seventeenth century. Still 
more remarkable thon this mass of valuable evideneo to the archimologist 
and topographer, wore the fictitious charters of Hdward the Confessor, 
brought by Lord Winchilsea to the mecting in May, which drew forth 
from Sir Frederic Madden a discourse replete with curious information, 

Amongst results of antiquarian explorations which claim notice, none 
is more striking than the discovery of vestiges of the Roman Bridge across 
North Tyne, per lineam valli, near the Station of Cilurnum, in Northumber- 
Jnnd, brought to light by Mr. Clayton, and to which our attention was 
recently invited by that able antiquary, and also by the historian of the 
Northern Barrier, Dr. Collingwood Bruce. 

In passing hastily in review the loading inoidents in archeological entor- 
prise since our Inst gathering, the Committee ennot refrain from the 
exprossion of satisfaction at the signal success which has attended tho 
formation of that precious display, the Loan Exhibition at South Kensington, 
At no period, nor in any eounéry, it may confidently be asserted, has 60 
rich a demonstration been made of the wealth of Art in all the varied pro- 
cosses of Middle Age skill and taste; a sumptuous display, to which 
collectors and public bodies have most generously contributed. “It is 
gratifying to recall that the earliest of such Art-Exlibitfons originated at 
the annual meeting of your Socioty at Winchester in 1848. With deep 
feelings of satisfaction also would wo cherish the remembrance of the 
jpersonal kindness and encouragement with which our late lamented Patron, 
the Prinee Consort, participated in the organisation of the first effort to 
give to such illustrations of Arts and Manners a more extended develop- 
mont, in the Exhibition jointly arranged by the Society of Arts and the 
Institute in 1850, 

‘Your Committee cannot refrain from alluding to the recent change in 
their official arrangements, and to the loss of the valued services of Mr. 
Warwick Brooks, who has been suddenly ealled away to a distant country 
through the dangerous illness of near connection, They recall with 
satisfaction the efficient services of that gentleman during the short period 
‘of his connection with the Society, and the advancement of its interosts 
through his energy and intelligence. ‘The committee have at the same 
time to congratulate the Society on the accession of an early and very 
constant friend, Mr. Joseph Burtt, one of the Assistant Keopers of Records, 
‘who has accepted the post of Honorary Secretary, and to whose kindness 
the Socioty hind been of late indebted for an oxcollont Catalogue of 7 
brary, supplying  defleioney of which complaint had been frequent 
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made. ‘The appointment also of an ablo Assistant Secretary, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Parnell, well versed also in many subjects of historical and literary study, 
will, as they eonfdently hope, prove permanently advantageous to the best 
interests of the Society. 

It is the painful duty of your Committee to bear a tribute of respect to 
patrons and friends whose loss they hare had to deplore during the year. 
‘hey would bear in honored remembrance the memory of their generous 
and accomplished President at the Salisbary Mecting, the late Lord 
Herbert, whose gracefal hospitalities at Wilton, and cordial furtherance of 
the interests of our meeting in Wilishire, eam never be forgotten. ‘They 
have with regret to record the loss of that erudite antiquary, a member 
of the Committee, Charles Edward Long, whose genial sympathy in the 
purposes which we delight to proseento had for many years endeared his 
to many in our ranks, Amongst those of our earliest members and sup- 
porters whose active lives have recently been closed, must be mentioned 
the talented Professor Quekett, whose skill, auxiliary to our investigations, 
Ihad on many occasions been kindly manifested, the Rev. Arthur Hussey, 
Mr, Dearden, Mr. Hill, one of our earliest friends in Westmoreland, the 
‘eminent historian of Arundel the Rey, M. A. ‘Tierney, the Rev. John 
‘Ward, Mr. Thornton of Brockhall, and Mr. Kell, ono of the zealous anti- 
quaries of the shores of Tyne. “Amongst others by whose influence and 
rtf our procedngs have on vviowseesonsbecn aided, wo may 
ear in honored memory Lord Muncaster, the Earl of Eglinton, Mr. G. 
Sydney Strong, for some years o member of the Committee, and. Mr. 
George olson, local correspondent of the Institute at Cairo, whose com- 
maunications contributed much to the interest of the meeting at Carlisle, 
‘where he was at that period resident 

Ineoncluding the brief retrospeet ofa period thus chequered with sadness, 
specially in tliat great National loss which, with every loyal subject, we 
deoply deplore, the Committee may be permitted to advert to cheering 
assurances of advancement in the purposes for which the Institute has been 
‘constituted, and to gratifying evidence of increasing interest in archaeological 
tsiaoe and inthe conetation of Nationl Monnens, 























‘Tan following propositions, relating to certain modifieations of the Laws 
of the Institute, having been received in due form by the Central Committee, 
‘were then submitted 9 the Meeting and adopted unanimously :— 


Loxvex, Juno 19, 1862. 
We, the undersigned members of the Archwological Instituto, desire to 
‘propose the following Resolutions in regard to certain alterations in tho 
existing laws of the Society, which we wish to submit to the Genoral 
‘Mecting of Members at the approaching Annual Meeting at Worcester. 


1, That, in Law 3, after the words—* the President's tenure of offi 
shall be for one year,” be added—ho shall, however, be iimoditely 
regigile” 

That, in Law 5, after the words—the election of the President,” 
be added the Presiden of the Local Mo ng aie: 

. aw 9 shall stand as fllovs:—In default of a Local President 
Ming been cleoted by the General Mecting of Members at the Aaa 
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Mooting, or in the event of the Local President so elected declining or 
being unable to serve, the Central Committeo shall hare the power of 
lecting @ Local President, and also Vice-Presidents, Committees, and 
Officers of the Annual Meoting.” 


(Signed) Ocravius Moncax, V-P. ‘Taspor Bonr. 


©. 8. Gueavas, Epwano Hin, 
D. Rook, ‘Even Pu. Sommer, 
‘How. Oupermip. Jou Foutua Russa. 


After the election of new members, twenty in number,—including the Lord 
Lyttelton, the Viscount Campden, the Hon, and Rev. W, H. Lyttelton, Sir 
Thomas B, Winnington, Bart., the Mayor of Worcester, the Sheriff of 
Worcester; the Ber. John Ryle Wood, Canon of Worcester, with several 
other gentlemen connected with that city, the following list of Members of 
‘the Committee retiring in annual course, also of Members of the Society 
recommended to fill the vacancies, was proposed and unanimously adopted. 

Members retiring from the Committeo:—Sir John Boileau, Bart., Vice- 
President; F. L, Barnwell, Esq. ; the Rev. Tullio Cornthwaite; J. Hewitt, 
Zsq.; the Rev. J. L. Petit; G. Poulet Serope, Bsq., MP.; James 
Yates, Bsq. The following boing recommended to Ail the vacancies 
‘Tho Lord Talbot de Malahide, as Vice-President ; the Rev. John Bathurst 
Deane, MA. F.S.A., Rector of St. Mary Outwich, City ; Charles Drury 
E, Fortnum, Bsq., F.S.A. ; John Henry Anderdon, Iisq. } Evelyn Philip 
Shisley, Esq., M.P., F.8.A.; Samuel B. Uowlett, Esq, War Office; 
Edward Alroyd, Esq., F.8.A. Also, as Auditors for the year 1862, 
Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer of the Society of Antiquarios ; Robert 
‘Taylor Pritchett, Bsq., F.8.A. 

‘The members then proceeded to discuss the choice of the place of 
meeting for the ensuing year. Several localities were mentioned, highly 
cligible as abounding in’ crehological attractions, and from which roqui 
tions or friendly expressions of encouragement had been received ; amongst 
theso places were Hereford, St. Albans, Warwick (combined with Stratford- 
on-Avon, Kenilworth, and Coventry), Derby, Bury St. Edmunds, and 
Southampton. A letter from the Rev. ©. W. Bingham was read, suggesting 
the claims of Dorsetshire, which, although presenting indeed no cathedral, 
is rich in vestiges of the earlier races, in architectural monuments, and his- 
torical sites, such as Corfe Castle, Sherborne, Wimborne-Minster, with other 
‘objects now accessible by railway. Rochester was also recommended ; the 
Committee desired to call the attontion of the meeting to the invitation 
received some years since from that city through the friendly interest of 
the Recorder." A letter was read, from the Marquis Camden, K.G., 
Prosident of the Kent Archeological Society, oxpressive not only’ of the 
Kind fecling of that body, but also the gratifying assurance of his readiness 
to take the part of Local President, in tlie event of the selection of Rochester 
as tho place of tho Tustitute’s meeting for 1863. A communieation from 
‘the Town Clerk of Rochester conveyed also in very cordial terms tho 
encouragement of the Mayor and Corporation. It was then moved by the 
Rov. Edward Til, seconded by Mr. J.T. Markland, and carried unanis 
mouily, that Rochester bo solected as tho place of the next Annual 
Meeting; also, on tho proposition of the Hon. Lord Neaves, seconded by 
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‘Mr. Foss, that the Marquis Camden be elected Local President of the 
Meeting at Rochester. 

‘Mr. Octavrvs Morgan observed that he felt well assured of a warm 
response, on the part not only of the Members now assembled but of the 
Society at large, to the proposition which he desired to make of heartiest 
acknowledgment to their late noble President. His friendly courtesies and 
‘eoustant participation throughout their proceedings, during many years, 
had endeared him to all. Lord Talbot's kindly consideration for the 
advancement of the Institute and the promotion of archeological science, 
had tended essentially to their successful progress under his auspices, and 
also to the personal gratifcation of all who had enjoyed friendly intercourse 
with him, All (Mfr, Morgan was persuaded) would warmly unite in hoping 
that no long interval might clapse ere his noble friend would be prevailed 
‘upon to rosume the influential position in the Society which he had long 
‘ocoupied so highly to their advantage and satisfaction. 

‘An animated conversation took place in regard to the demolition of the 
Guesten-hall. Tt was understood that, the beautiful timber roof having been 
removed, portions of the walls only would be retained which might present 
‘4 picturesque ruin, sufficing to preserve the remembrance of that interesting 
fabric, ond of regrot at its destruction, Mr. Freeman, Mr, Parker, Lord 
Neaves, Mr. Foss, Mr. Talbot Bury, and other members present took part 
in the discussion ; all concurring warmly in deploring that the preservation 
‘of the building had not been found practicable, or funds been provided for so 
desirable an object, so a to render the Guesten-hall permanently available 
for some purpose of practical advantage. ‘The following resolution was at 
Tength unanimously adopted 

“That, whilst abstaining from the expression of opinion on the cireum- 
sstancos which may have led to such a result, the Archeological Institute 
cannot leave Worcester without recording their regret at the destruction of 
80 unique # monument of Mediwval Architecture as the Guesten-hall in that 
City.”” 

‘Phe concluding Meeting was then held in the Assembly Room. ‘Tho 
‘Hon, Lord Nzavas took the Chair, in the absence of Lord Lyttelton. He 
expressed warmly the gratification which, in eommon with his archological 

ids, he hod enjoyed throughout a week of most pleasurable and 
instructive oeeupetion. 

‘The following votes of thanks were moved:—by Mr. Summuz, Vice 
‘Warilen of the Stannaries, to the Mayor and Corporation, alluding’ to the 
‘general hospitalitios of the Mayor, to valuable facilities and gonerous wel- 
como, and especially to the address, full of friendly encouragement, by which 
‘the inaugural proceedings of the meeting had been cheered ;—by Mr. Foss, 
to the Dean and Chapter, and particularly to the Rev. J. Ryle Wood, 
Canon in residence ;—by Dr. Manxtano, to the Lord Lieutenant,’ whose 
countenance and encouragement in taking the part of President had greatly 
promoted the success and satisfaction of their mooting ; also to the High 
Shorif, to Sir Thomas Winnington, and to the gentry of the county, and to 
those especially whose kindness had enriched the temporary Museum with 
0 many treasures of local interest ;—by Sir Rouen Kins, to the Wore 
cester Natural History Society and to their worthy President, Sir Charles 
Hastings ;—by Mr, Tarsor Bury, to the local Committee and to the loca 
‘Sceretaries,—who had taken a very kind part in all the preliminary arrange- 
ments,—Mr. Severn Walker, Mr. , W. Binns, and Mr. Edwin Lees j— 
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and, lastly, by the Rev, Professor Wants, to the Presidents and officers of 
the Soctions, and especially to their friond Lord Neaves, hoping to have 
the satisfaction of again enjoying his kindly participation and faterect te 
their proceedings, not only at Rochester in the ensuing year, but also. at 
many a future archeological gathering. 

Mr. J. H. Panter observed that, before the meoting terminated, he was 
anxious to call upon the Institute to record publicly the expression, agreed 
upon in the meeting of the members that morning, signifying ther regret 
that a very valuable architectural monument, the Guesten-ball, should have 
been destroyed. | Tho spirit of destructiveness was still too provalent ; he 
lamented to see in many places the removal of relies of historical interest, 
He di uot win to enter into the causes whih had led to the demolition of 
the greater portion of the Guesten-hall, but simply to express regret that 
i had perd almost wader er very eye (2 STE 7H 

Lord Nzavzs responded to the conservative sentiments exprossed by Mr. 
Parker, aud lamented that means had not been found for the preserration 
of a structure of considerable interest, which might readily have been 
adapted for purposes of public advantage. 

With a hearty farowell, and wishing long prosperity to the city and 
county of Worcester, Lord Neaves then took his leave, and the procesdinge 
were brought to a close. 

Jn the afternoon, by the kind invitation of Sir Thomas Winnington, 
Bart., a numerous party set forth for Stanford Court, and found in his 
cordial weloome and hospitality a most enjoyable termination of the week. 
On their way to the lovely valley of the Teme the excursionists visited the 
churehes of Martley and Little Shelsley, a litle Norman fabrio with certain 
curious features and constructed almost wholly of travertine, They were 
received with much kindness by the incumbent, the Rey. W. Griffiths, and 
by the worthy residents in the adjoining old Gourt House, Mr. and’ Mrs: 
Smith. After partaking of the ample hospitalities of Stanford, and inspect. 
ing the curious portraits, the ancient library and literary treasures there 
preserved, the party proceeded to Witley Court, where, by permission of the 
Harl of Dudley, the gardens and stately mansion were thrown open. On 
the return they lingered at Hillhampton, where Mr. Gibbons possosses a 
collection of valuable paintings; and, after a passing visit to Holt Church 
and Castle, whore Mr. Piokernell most courteously invited thom to his 
picturesque residence, returned to Worcester, s 




















‘The Central Committee desite to acknowledge the following donations 
in aid of the meeting and of the general purposes of the Institute :—The 
Lord Lyttelton, 34. Sir Edmund H. Lechmere, Bart., 6l.; Sir Thomas 
Winnington, Bart., 12.4 the Mayor of Woreester, 11, 1s. J. Re Apple- 
ton, Esq., 1. 1s.; Rey, Slade Baker, 10s.; Rev. Dr. Collis, 12. Is. 
4H. Bickerton Evans, Hsq., 10, ; W. Gibbons, sq., 21. 2s, ; Edwin Guost, 
Esq., LL.D., 51.5 J, R. Hill, Eaq., 1, 1s. ; E. Holland, Bsq., M.P., 1 
Hon. and Rey, W. HL. Lyttelton, 10s.; Dr. Nash, W.1e.3 Rey. T. Pl 
pott, 21. 2s, 5 H. Foley Vernon, Bsq., 1; J. W. B. Willis, Bsq., 12. 
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[A sacosp series of Soormsn Szaxs; as a complement to tho valuable 
1 een ated by Mrs Henry Laing under Ue auspices of the Banna 
Weeder tn 1850, has doen sononeel for publication (by subseription) 
ee saumplesetlocted by Mr Laing, duriog the Tast twelve years, inelud- 
see pamtitoroue Seotish eels nthe Public Records Offco in London, 
ing eit hay lately been photographed by permission of the Right Hon. 
Rae eT the Roll, amount to more than 900, ‘They are for the 
eet of carly day afordiog most authentic ovidenee regerding 
Posy and those devises whieh preceded or accompauied the use of 
Heal blasong, ‘he volume, Inge iustrated, will be furnished at the 
Treo two guineas to sbserbor, who are requested to send their names 
Pecans Bimoniston and Doogles, Edinburgh, The number of copies 
prniod wl bo limited. 

“The Commitee desire to invite attention to tho important publiction of 
Medtoval Joouments presrred ot Pars in tho Archives ofthe Empire, and 
Afwhich, according fa an announcenieot addressed to tho Institute by the 
Pavlahes, the fist portion has recently appenred. ‘The ‘Txkson Des 
Coneres‘on Tuanes!” wil form nine Ato volumes, eniaining, upwards of 
{7000 tocumente from ihe eleventh eentury to the reigns of Francis I 
Sei Hoary IL This groat vork, which will throw light upon the history 
SFour ova country o8 well as of all European nations, is published by 
sraer of TAAL the Bmporor, under the direction of Count do Laborde, 
Direotor-General ofthe Arebives of the Empiro, by M.Tealet, well known 
Though his veluable contributions 0 the history of Boglish and Scottish 
MMhire in the sixteenth centary, espetially in iiutration of the times of 
Mary Suuart. ‘Tho first volume of the “ Zpésor ” may now be obtained 
frou At Hemy Plon, Rue Garanciro, Pasi, Printor to the Emperor. 

ot second part ofthe AncmirsorutaL Sxitours in Worcestershire will 
shorly be published by Me. Serer Walker, and wil contain fy subjects 
flluutadve’ of Boclesstial and Domestic Architecture in that county, 
jnoluding toveral which will bo remembered with intrest by those of out 
adore who. were present at tho Woreoster Mesting. «Amongst the sub- 
jects given in the forthcoming part will be found Old Hagley Hall, in 
T76B } Litde Comberton Chureh, and a timbered house with a eireular 
dovecet; Great Ctmborion Church; Tickenbill, » place of interest con- 
hevtel with tho last daye of Pringo Arehurs the Church of Shelsley Walsh, 
an ey. structure of travertine; conventual buildings, de. at Worcester, 
now destroyed, including the clocherium and tho Guesten all; also the 
Refectory and the Lady-Chapel at Great Malvern. 

‘ho Hey. Jaus Gaavas, Hon, Seo, of the Kilkenny and South-Bast of 
Toland Archmelogial Society, announces for publiation (by subscription) 
the Letior and Despatches, &e, of Thomas, tenth Barl of Ormonde, emp. 
Biiward Vi. to James 1, preserved in the Stato Paper Offco and the 
Boil irr. is et wil ym Av Soy sited by pty 
autographs, seat, &c, Subscribers” names aro received by the Author, or 
by fey anal Sih aes 

1 Annual Meeting of the Kayrisu Anonotooteas, Sooxsry will be 
held tt Penshurst, on Jaly 16, under the Presiden ar 
Sapa iy denoy of the Marquis 

0 Annusi Meeting of the Sussex Ancuococtoas, Sootery wil 
place on August 6, in West Sussex, pee ee 
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‘notes relating toby Mi Pranks, 840; 
ay apesimene loeribod, 549 vase 
fn Ute Bish Maseurn, 24. 

Chortiey Abbey, notioes by’ Bir Shurlock 
of discoverion there, 107; Register of 
fone of the abbots fa Lord Ciifords 
Library, 360; fall of the tower, 352. 

cust Rowan Sowerptio fos st 
‘Chote, 186; statuetto of Venus, 
Rovian tl, leaden. stamp found 
Chiesa de} seplebral bras with a 
cose legged elyy formerly in Bh, 
Siasy’s cured, Chester, 187; Fade. 
Jeg, tho Fata leag of tho Saxon 
Ctoniste, 198. 

Chinese entiqeitien,faseription to Tau 
eaoribod by ‘Dr. Macgowan,, 160 
Chinese eoainels exhibited, 217, 20 

Gieoguary, the. Count, nell a his cok 
Teotisn, 208, 838. 

Clayton, MJ hin account of tho Roman 
‘oeidget Chester, Norihumberiand, 
250. 


Clayton, Ms, Whi soount of the 20- 
‘ela ef's Ronen pune st Dover, 


56. 
Clifford, Lord, Register of Chertsey Abbey 
jn his possession, 850. 
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oft, of on, found at Norwich, $8, 

Coins; Roman, found at Weoxeter, 60; 
do for sttiking Halvetien gold cing 
Tonga ‘at ANonsiey, "290; cher 
tuclont “dior noticed, 258, 258; 
oman coins found near Bly, 866 
‘ab Woetaston, 34 

Colaaghi, Ae, exibite nfl, 268; 
‘camcledfnniatren, 295, 

Cologne, notions of the chet, shrine 
ofthe Phreo Kings, 5210; of 8 
Gunibervs and obhee cburaes, 290; 
‘of the muscum, 224; of the arc: 
fectural mune, 225: 

Constantinople, arcu, fe, from the 
‘rscua, 88 

Costidg, colt and bronze weapons found 
‘at, 885. 

Comthvaite, Rev. , bronze bell 

cost by, $8 

jomnwats:-vleaden image found on 
‘Boden Moon, 172, 

Comody, granted by the Abbot and Con 
weit of Chertgy, 263; other grants 

Of the like nature, 864. 

Conese Miltary, Huateed by an 
Inventory of atimour, x, belonging 

torArehbishop Howet, 163; Flemiaty 

{nthe fourtecath ceutury 815.” Set 

‘Arma and Armour 

—, ecstesiasicl, exemple by an 

effigy at Abbey Dore, Herefordshire, 

2 Figen in Peterborough Cath 

ae 106 etn 

—A"tnastisextmoples raze amongst 

ola efiges, 145. 

Counce, royal, eld a Worcester, 809 

Counters, engraved with regal gure, 
309, 

Cron, or toustne, tanga sguat 
olson, 186; ing gat with, fn poe 

Fearion of Cardinal Wisenas, 188, 

Crawley, ier. CY, la tocouat of a 
old chalfooandtalver st Mataon, 89, 

(Ceo pestora, of gold, exibted ty Sit 
“hGage lokewode, 188, 

Crossbows curious, peices neating 
to, 72. ht ™ 

Coumtstaxo —doeusients relating to 
‘Tlveaby, &e, 367. i 

Cunlify, Ne, elibits a miniature by 
‘ote, 20 

‘Curzon, Ton. Robert, draing of a eibo- 
hem in hg’ cclletion exhibited, 
3804 exhibits nial, an unique fat 
Pression of a aello'on valu, &, 
Soa; Persian weapons, £0. 























D. 


Dagger, shown on an egy st Zieh, 6; 
‘RSrhibited by Ais, Waterton, 173) 





Spanish, exhibited by BG, Berobard 
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ee, 4 Fi, ely | mg tee he 
vty | met in 











Ot ona diptyas of ory | > Sie Os Hation 180,204, 

Gharg 288; soulptares Ia ivory i | Duke, Rev, exhibitea pair enameled 
the Moseu 29% irony, 20. : 

Devan fe lay, prounts a Survey of | Dosant:—abtigsities found ina vera 
SWroneter, 81 a Wendel 38, 

Danpyezinasarediaval poitves found | Darlche, Mey exhib various soaels 
ltr L dente 18h ik | Peron” miclatares, Ay plated it 

Devenir? Mia elt found near | enamel 206- 





‘inulin, 88; propaced pulenonot 
De Olver Puebla! Antiguo 
eh cones, at Dismay 282 ie 

Diotzb, coma, at Dam ; 

Dioduiies chores ne History of | Wave, Rev, J mmole by him on Toeal 




















‘Togulfos examined, 94,114; extracts | "names in’ Gloucestershire, 50. 
‘om one of the Pipe Rolls relating | Rrvromes, Srevromna:— figure. of a 
49 the use of gans ead gunpowder, | knight at Zitich, 1; of diminutive 
8; froquant. forgorioe of carly | so, at Abbey Dore, Herefordshire, 
mpnsstic documents, 120;Toventory | 24; aceompansing the interment of 
fof armour and arms of Archbishop | heart, 26,27; of brass, at Aiguebello, 
Bowe, 168; spurions charter of | repreionting Peter, Bishop of Here. 
award the’ Confestor in possession | ford, 27; memorials of tho Guryll 
fof ‘the, Earl of Winchelsea, 176; | family at Harting, Sussex, 613 in 
leawe of land in the Isle of Wight, | Peterborough Cathedral, dosesibed 
‘with an unique offelat seal, 160; | by Mr. Bloxam, 194; in monastic 

‘of documents made for Sir | ess, 146; nogular Sure at Per. 
Hatton exhibited, 187; Roll of a | _ shore, 878; at Grest Malvern, 887. 
Frouch version of the Modus for | Egerton, Sir PUilip de ML, Groy, exhibita 
Lolding Parliaments exbibited, @.; | an enameled reliquary, 292; a word 
memoir by Mr. T. Doffos Hardy on | with ornaments in uiello, taken at 
‘the Modus aforeeald, 289; Tuden- | Balaclava, 298. 


‘tures bebwoan Henry VIE. and the 


ante, 


lisbeth, Queen, pendant jewel pre- 
‘sonted fo her by Archbisiop Parker, 
146; miniature portrait of hes, 162} 
feameo. by Coldoré amongst the 
Dovonshire goms, 154; porteait in 

‘ Mg. Gravee postion, 165. 

of the order of St Michael sent to | Ely, ura in the museum there, 264 

Henry VILL i. register of Chertsey | _ Roman coins, a, fotind there, 860, 

‘Abbey in possessionof Lord Cliford, | Embroiderios, exhibited by Miss FEing. 

1350; covrody granted Ly tho abbot jortritof the Old Chevalier, 








sed convent of Chery, 889; no- | fy ‘tntitteh, exhibited Uy Ale 
tice of comedies granted elsewhere, | Waterton, 180; exhibited Uy the 
354; documents telating to Oum- | Rev. W. Suey thy pall belonging 
berland exhiited ty the Rev, C.W. | to the Glothien? guild ut Worcester, 
Tingham, $67 ; diploma gronied 385. 


the Asademy of Padua, $08; report | Hxaws -eseateheon exhibited by Mr. | 





by Mt, Burtt on the depositor of |" Andendon, 386; omen nls 
documents at Worcester, 389 ; grant exhibited by Mr, Franks, 91; Italian 
Ralph de Mortimer in possomion | work on ecitings of gems inthe 
ofa Wanted Lacmers inp | Trundle, tof 106; act 
posed publication of tbe. Teésor | epacopal rom at Co eral, 
{on Charts” in Franc, 402, Bio; Bpecal wxhiition of; 274 
Doneslaysnnesof plsesh lcccester | $01 remarks o ther cawtnia, 
ire identtod 6. 4370; ‘produced at ‘Tater 277, 
Dosdson Braet ehita epatabat | HAT? Geer arf sobs he bare 





sakes a Soot, Hae ae ae 
Dorchestorfatago ine medieral silver | gelany 227 iytomiat 8 am 
aay ate Gina a, Geet ‘eink 3 
ort sale of te Sita, aac | ae 81 Remat, tonal, at 
= Honan phar eng 80) re | ae haha a oe Berto 
in, Hop Riya vas 
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rich, and other Roman sites, 2; 
found ‘newr Rome, 270; speciosa 
Drowerved in the Vatica 
Tho ntieh Museom, Tiss, ound 
at Lagore, 2. bridlebi 
founty Monaghan, tj rag-brooch 
{Btn alap thre"261) Hosa at 
Lower, ie; choloe specinens of 
Yavlous periods exhibited, from the 
Museum of Practica Geology, th; 
portrait by Leonard Litmousty 263 
Fellguary exhibited by the Society 
of Alaa, “Ramo 
folding tablet, 1; teliquary fond 
‘In Cheshire, exited by Sif Pui 
doM. Grey Bgerton i; two-baudl 
tap of late Limoges work, 

sry aud oiler specimens exhibited 
fy tle Anthony i; fie, plages 
hibited by the Rov. J.P. seal 
48,5 specimens of Limoges work and. 
Yavious other enamele exhibited by 
Me. Mayer, 285; German, exhibited 
by Mr Blade, 2.5 pyx of Limoges 
yok exited ty the Hey 
Mauning, a; dita, by Ms, Bloxetn, 
ti entaeisdbebs”and enolbe? 
‘ornament exhibited by Bi, Header: 
fon, i; German, exibited by Me 
Tolls, i; ditto, with rerious other 
spesineng eshte by Ms Otevics 

lorena, th, 284; cholee epecinens, 
clboriutn inform of « dove caskets, 
nique enamel. by" Ambrosio df 
‘Yantriano, maser, works oy Leovard 
Lona’ fo eahinied hy 
Magniae, ‘284;" Lizoges and other 
nmele, gold cracls, ba, exhibited 
‘ir Beresford Hope, bey casket 

with armorial bessinge made pro- 
Dably for Willam de Valence, 2057 
fllustrations of the vee of enamel 
for the euticbment of Sopulahral 
Brasocs dh; drawings of choice ear 
aplen exhibited by Dis. H. Shaw, 
Ges “Gesvwings exlibited by Me, 
Winston, 2685 tesine exhibited by 
Mr. Waterton, id; Tatian bowl and 
ctlier specimens exhibited by ts 
‘Kaderdomy thj easly Limoges and 
German Tiallan chalice, &e, exh 
Dited by Me Webb, th. hessiale 
Dadgoaatd other ebsanelsextibitd by 
‘te, Borabard Smith, 287; heraldic 
Pages exlibited by the Rov. C2. 
Manning, i; aver folding tablet 
cxlibited. by’ sir 'T, Re Gage, tes 
franalocent, nd olber specimens 
itd by As 0 org, 
SSogelar orucifa’ exhibited by & 
fey. W,, Wennall, 288; omamtental 
‘bomen, fe, on tho Indentaves be. 
‘brean Hlenty VIL and the Abbot of 
VFestzinatr, i. Venetian, ext 
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Led by Me, Rohde Hamline 
fine tax exibied by Sh 
Fev, @.s coadlntick and oes 
foie “ifoger stmmalexhibiod 
Exits, Whitehead, 280; taea exh 
Bled by Mr State Méskense 
{aim steers and other huis 
‘eclnes exited by Mn Adding” 
{Ey tipi ext y ME 
Noe vt otainy “Lopes 
pd thor spelen edited Oy 
Sie Franka 5 Limoges werk, 
tren onglds coated by 
Se Dvaches, 200; spasms 0 
Uibied by "Bal, by" Me 
Wey Bes ey te Woo ah 
fhiieds ezhtlied by toe Bor, 
Dake, 291; dcawing of cadlsioe 
foued at Fork, strom shell 
taowsted on mnainclod stand exit 
ted ‘by Bir By Buxton eo 
Frscant emery longo eB 

fore, boquathed to Stampa 
Coleg, 289 aes of wath exe 
Shey ez. onsey 9095 math 
xibiad by the art Assert 304; 
uctorm such exited by Mee 
Slveaen, th wate exhibited by 
Mes Pranks ty" onebonen, vane, 
fe, etbled by Sk. W, Hoel, 
281; Ghoasspechnens etibted Vy 

Blan, Bit Botbld, and Se 
Charts Anderson, 204 298; pots 
rons anda shataining fnieny ee 
fenging toMary of Modosa, at 
Ute Byer, Prechety, 065 nae 
eres printed ip enamel exhibited 
by Mes lsh, th att by Mr Se 
@: Nichol, ME Gtzagh, Sua ir 
Shitey. th dio ye Adaington, 
Sr Clntis Andean, the Due of 
Sorshumbeand, 3," Caruties, 
Eon Taos dota ie Waste: 
end, ote aito by Me Wins, 
Be Gani tod Me Ahdarion 2077 
Beitcmen, bey exhiited by Lond 
‘Bibok and Sor 2 dito 
by Faoke, the anetn of Pi. 
eal Geology te. Wilson, snd Sie 
5 Soot S00) Gio by Bie Bins, 
Bes Role. Hawkins, and Src. 
‘Anderson 200; Gate ant ore, 
aubled’ by Me, Henconon ths 
hte bye Beresford Hops is We 
feanay Ate. Franke in Baw, 
fhe Nesrum of Presta! Geslgy, 
fd Bie More, 305 ats by BE 
Eohde Hewki s Aasingtn 
oes, and Me Bale 01, pring 
EGGS steed t fo Tun 
Borla daggers oy exbiited by 
fe Hon, Camod, we. Horeh 
fmour ap8 wns fom the Tower 
Sao, 
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BR 


Forguion Mr, his secant of a Roman 

Boulptare found ae Carts, 176. 

iain, Mi oc dagen 
Itpretiog of sal, 88x 
Drolereg ijn Mint ode foond 
next Honan, 88. 

‘uly comely oud Sn she Mase, 
#1; bronze, found nese Bly, 86. 
Wigee, Mey exkbita a maitre by J. 

Vostt 181;entcela object found 
near Leven, 281 
inigurra, is diosovory of chalograpby, 

5 


Ficher, Mey exhibits miniatures by 
“Tiuko, $98 an enamel by William 
(Cru 1.5 miniatures by Bone, Se, 


& 

ihe Me. M, exhbite an ura found at 
Starch, 8. 

Tie ye scoonu of «mara pint 
Tiga Novy 8 i ones 
torque singe found a Norell 88; 
iis notes ‘of a leaden coffin found 
thers fe | 

lint oand nse Honiton, 685 ris | 
fond st Gocaves Aah, Nosthombe. | 
fond 184 | 

ont; of bret of Mayence, 28, 

Frunkr ney aslptonee and MSS, Sn 
tho Nonsan ther,27 

Prutka, ey exeie’ a bronse evord 
ond i tho iver ng Sty Bronse 
fran ad exassled Sula and 
‘So'hamandh; an cograrod bamboo 
Sena, Isiy drawing ef coatels at 
fiom, 2755 of a Homes ano found | 





at Ambleteuse, 280; ‘Venetian and | G 


‘thar enamels, $80; enameled watch, 
204; miniature by Dinglingsr, 296 
Chinote enamels, 800; his Noles on 
‘Ghelase Porcalsin, 340 

rooman, Me. 8B, exhibits gold Grook 
rodalions, 171, 

Freeman, Mr. "By is observations on | 
Pershore Abbey chureb, 8775 on 
Evesham “Abbey aud Simon de 
Montfort, 879} on Malvera Priory 
chur £36. 





@ 


age, Sir Ry exhibits o gold pectoral 
“roms, i88; an lisanad LS pe- 
Seated to Henry Prince of Wales by 
Snhor Tag, 3 ver enameled 
cath eeT. 
eantet,roprenented on x sepalchral 
‘gy at ich 7; of bu eather, 
51 Flongeuifods for the bale sr; 
6} wth brave Enuckle,103. 
Gn notae ofthe Arunie ealietion, 





4 905 jowel given by Archbish 

Batet {Guba atte ae 
{alimante virtues attsfboted fo, 169, 
‘gs; on. the slvine of the thes 
‘ga a Cologae, 210; intagioia'a 
Bolla sting fouad in Dorset 
Es 

Germany, aelmologfel notes on vatlous 
hatte, maseuns, e210. 

Gian Roman’ batts found a4 Wroxeter, 
40; found fa Lelcsteraire, 188, 

— pitted fragments ound se Chore 
toy Abbey, 168; Goran, exhibited 
by ats. Batohet, 174; ab Little 
Matvem clureh, 397. 

Guovonsrmuaninn' “snes of is bistory 
‘and etnology in local name, 607; 
old bales tnd saver in Mateo 
Share, 89; momoie by Dr. Guest 
gx the English Conquest of the 
Sever Valley, 108 

Gloves, exbroidared, exhibited by the 
"Rev, W. Suey, 190 

Giypte Art notion ofthe Arundel ool 
ieston’by the Tay. 6. King, 2, 
40 jewel presented to Quoon it 
‘oth by Archbishop Pasker, 14. 

Godin, Me BW, hs noted of tho 
tower af St. Pili’ Bristol, 1, 

Gold. Ganlih coins, ae for stridog them 
‘ound at Avenche, 263. 

eee Bre, note of 8. 

Greeks, the. Ten’ ‘Thousand, supposed 
‘reas af thels retreat, 7 

Guat, ‘Dr, bis Metoir on the Boglish 
Goaquost ofthe Srara Valley, 103, 

Gans and goapowien, mtces of huis 
acly uae, 08, stoiogung, 108. 

oruey, ir D, exis a portrait of 

"Poace Athy, 88 of Darley 1 














atic tig Sa ta 
eames acer Ri 
Sd ge es i 
md 
wa Daan 
EB Dee el 
eaten Eidegs ele 
er ee telat 
nasal atc 
ec ay alee 
of Winchelsea, 186. Py Se teat 
Hawkins Me epalbla Chi hinese enamels, 
at Worcester, 388, Se Me 
IESE Sa vento 
2h Hh abe Vonage 
Paani 8 ome 
gatas wae ee 
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Heat, jotarmenta of the, spast from the 
corp, 20,27. 

Helmes exis exemple on separa 
ofiey at Zisicly 4; bronea found ia 
fe gsi, 77} tient, from the 
‘Arsonal at Constantinople, 89) with 
ental of mall 1015 of Teather 
pale ee 

Hendertn, Stes ingjolien plato in. his 
callection, 48; exhibits eunneled 
ornaments, 283; Chinese. enamels 
from the Summer Palace, 2, 200- 

Hunatone armorial exoutcheoy worn 
‘on to cama, 

Drosarved at Zarioh, Ty eanmcled 
fecutcleon in Mr, Andardoa's ool 
{eoton, 8, 280; arma of Heny VILL 
on the covers of a book 17L; prot 
posed publintion by Mind. Gy Nichole 
Folatag to, 101; Notice of Mr. Pape 
‘worl’ Distionaty of “Acme, iy 
Fan “enameled. ostcheont ex 
Tite, 287. 
Wanpronusiqun’—dimioutive oftgy at 





























“Abbey Dore, 24; separate interment 
‘ofa teat at Acoubuy, 26; ditto at 
Ewyas Harold, 





‘Hpenonnsinas—brouze sword found 
in the river Lea, 0 

Howitt, Me, his notices of buff and of 
sotled armour, $8; exbibite a docu 
‘ment relating to the Isle of Wight, 
‘with aa unique offic seal, 1807 
Lis notioos of the Flemish goedeu” 
dag, 314; of a sabre with a Sager 
guard, 318, 





Hit, the Hr. J. H., bis notioe of Rotoan 








ics found near Cranoe, 182, 
‘Hope, Mr. A. Beresford, exhibits various 


Tocalities, 184. 


I 


Inglis, Bother, a MS. prosented by her ta 
Trineo Henry exhibited, 188, 
Sngulfs, his History end. Charters com 
sidered, by Me H.. Riley, $2,114, 
Ivsouuprions >to Te-Yu, Erperor of 
Chins, exhibited by Br. Macgowan, 
60; "om carly Clivistian tombe ab 
Cologne, 2283 to Fantrada wile of 
Cialomagao, xt Mayenco, 295. 
Inman tone celta Sud thers, 92 ; 
Detition of the Avohbichop of Cashel 
Yo Thomas of Lanosster, 250, 2745 
‘rsh bronze eet exited, 284 
Ironwork, 2 Igek exhibited by Mr, 
“Watstton, 173; German and Ralian 
exhibited by Me Pritsety 17, 
Ivory sculpture, casket from Veroli ex- 
"ubited ‘by ‘ale Webb, 694 tablet 








from Chichester cathedral exhibited 
hy Mr, Mills, i,j box containing & 
‘oraLzetentad % Gieen Hate 

a a, 149; fd 
{ibe from fae Cri Ay a 

led by Mrs Wynne, 178, ab 
Colog 0 theta” 219; casket at 
St. Uroulas church, Colognes 222 
st the’ Museum, “Colophy” 294 
eombs, ivory boxen, &es 325; ab 
Mayence, 297; at rancor, S27} 
consular dpsyeh at Dersatad, 298 
‘ane to be obtained at Franefory te 








3 


Tack of tence, notice of, 160 

ain mat ot of 

etm, Heenan Croydon, 80. 

Jewel preseniod by Arcibenop, Packer 
wasn ell aE? wees 

sr protests ah Queen 18 

owit, Mes Ly hit apcoant of modieral 
potteries found in Derbyshire, 184. 

Jean, Dry is Heport on exatations 
ar Wosote, 80 








x 


Kallen, Dry hia notes of w sopulshea 
stigy st ies 15 extlbts'e pote 
graph of» broose dodeentedzon 
Siete, 83;"x drawing of a pendant 
roles aot "nith aa intaglo 167s 
Ais secount of a dio for atsking 
Gace gold eo found xt Ave 

mdse, Dr, exhibit jmpreeions of 

ek, Dr, exhibits imprest 
Tealign ad other aie ia. the 
Podlelan Library 208 

Knot —notoe of tha vntige of Roman 
‘eros on the Wertrt Hlghts, 85; 
Fropomed meeting of tho lusts 
Er Wochesie 800 

Kent, Han, exits « portrait of Pe 
‘ranahy 358. 

ep, wth fhe monogram s&s, of Hoary 
i ng of Bane, 174, 

‘ing, the Hew. Win Notices of sho 
“hrandel Goliston of Gers 8 9; 
ie romans ome jewel precited ts 
Given iabet 108 

oil Me, S, exile a Drasn box on- 
ered ch aed sft 886 

Kyndplan, engy by Liywareh Hen on 
ils deaths 00.” 














cus, Mr, exhibits a specimen of 
‘Wedgwood's ware, 189. 
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‘Lead, Roman son of, found at Norwich, 
188; remarkable galley of fhe knights 
of Malla sheathed with, 90; leaden 
‘fnego with Hebrow characters found 
jn. Commell, 172; Roman stamp 
found at Chester, 180; perforated 
Gak exhibited “ty Mz. Waterton, 
10; wed largely in the eoustruction 
fof the Homan bridge across North 
tyne, 961, 862. 

Lochmere, Sir Bdmand, exhibits a fine 
‘enameled tazma, 288; a document 
‘vith the geal of Rap de Mortimer, 


308, 

Mz, By, exhibite Roman enamels 

‘ounitntCasrloon,279; hisCatalogue 

ofthe Museum there noticed, 802. 

Lefroy, Ooly exhitite a representation of 
cit inom od ear 
Basingstoke, 62; a anbro with a 
fingerguan? from the Arsenal at 
Woolwich, $18 

LLaropstunsiims:—Romen antiquities of 
“pronae, glass e, found near Cranoe, 
152. 


“orogens singles iss 
duced by. iis Tvelope, 162; 
‘Sixon ida found af Low, 1725 
fel ofthe Abbey of Louth Park 
i 

Liston Dry his notions of early mana 
“Estas of porcelain ia Prato, 3, 
34,8. 

Livoat, Mey Bis somarks en anciont 
evs, 77; exbite carom 
tenes 

Loy i, Bs rman on Jolas Coxe 
Tradig fo Bata, 88, 

oven Sibe Han exhibits bronse 
response, fond at Ditton, 364 

tilton, the Lond, preent a te 
‘Voroter moll ofthe Tonstat, 
me 








Lee, 














M, 


‘MoO the Rev. Dr, exhibits antiquition 
found nor tho nga river, 68, 

Meeterieh memorilef Teo, aperor 
of China, 188. 

Mackansi, Me. 8, oxhibits an enameled 
‘tan, 280 








‘Madden, Sic F, his reracks on asparious 
‘chatter of fward the Gonfesor ex 
Ibited by the Earl of Winchloes, 


110; tr also Corrotions, st. vil 
‘Mail, shoot of, from the Arsoual sé Con 
‘stuntinopl, 80; armour of noticed, 





INDEX. 





180; venaile of ahslmet formed of, 
101; cleaned by rolling ina bare, 
‘ss. 

Magaiac, Me, exhibits various enamels, 
33k 


Manning, Rov. C. R., exhibits enameled 
txcuicheons, a pyx, &, 288, 287. 

Manuscripts in Whe Sfcseu ab Cologe 
324; a Peanefort, 227; at Dar 
stadt, 290, 232; in posession of Sir 

w Winniogtot, 308. See" Doct 
ments 

Marble, Roman inscriptions on, found at 
‘Bath, 858; rarely found with Roman 
remaine ia Bngland, 0, 

Mary Queen of Scots, portrait of hor o 
hibited by Mx. H. Boho, 173; MS 
Tostifeation of the poliey of Queen 
Elisabeth in rogaed fo het, 39%. 

Mathews, Mr, exhibits impressions of 
seals, 178. J 

Mageneg objects in the Museum there 
noticed, 226. 

exhibits various enamels, 

283; specimens of nell, 203. 

Modals, papal, exhibited. by Professor 
‘Weslaco! 178; of tho Acndomies 
a1 Rome and Florence, 180; of the 
opal Academy, 

Molton, Rev. G, exile Tish celts of 
stone, 92 

Mills, Mey exhibits an ivory tablet found 
tt Chichester, 88. 

Mineny axes, German, exhibited, 174, 

Mint, at Worcester, notice off by Mr 
‘Hawking, 985. 

Minty, Me, Bis account of monuments of 
‘ho Caryl fumily at Hating, Sussex, 
1; exlibite a silver sing found ag 
‘Tenby, 189 

Modus gehen Parismentom,” Memoie 
‘by Me. Dulfus Hardy on the, 260; 
‘shigae copy ofa Franch version of 
texblbited by tho Warl of Winchilse, 

onl 24 285, 

(omMoUrmBuE:—efigy of a lady at 
‘Aberperenny, 27; Roman enamel 
found ab Castloon, 279; Catalogue, 
by Mr. Les, of the Musoam there, 
ala, 

More, Sit, his ilver sale prosorved at 
‘Stonyhirat Collage, 292; gold orn 
rent, with « figure of 8h Goo 
formerly belonging to him, @; 


nell, 896, 
‘Morgan, Me. Octavins, exhibits « Chinese 
‘eal of agate, 88, various specimens 
of enamel, 288, 367; a baldrie with 
lin arora bag, 209,331; 
4 ‘series of watchos in’ enameled 
‘use, 298 ; Batterson enamels, 2973 
enamels, 800; oriental laver 

tud-ewer of brass, 366, 


























INDEX, 


Morland, Mn, exit sn enasaeled trp- 
ye, 280. 

Melt Se exits ayn Gor 
‘man iniuers” anes, 174; choloe 
Gimieus of enasaelfrom te Mwetan 
fof Practical Geology, exhibited by 
is ponmiaion, 279, 21, 28, 300, 

Msi, Brey objocte oF antiquity 
Sui art thero preserved :—-gold By- 
‘Buin rng octamented with nolo, 
325; gold ing found near Peter 
Yoreugt, 2803 Hog wid fveripsion 
party ia Ramey found ia Lancashire, 
Bory Mibelwalte sng, tial 
ay wrought by Peregrine da Cetens, 
Rod ofher exatpies of the are of 
dello, 881, $58, 190) Bason antiga 
Hes ound Ash, Kant, 830 ; Teh 
balla of sacrod. charset. Yano 
f Chelaca porcelain, M7; sogular 
ttm found at Appleton, Bors, 386. 

"er Protiea Geology, Gorman 
ralnen? es there preserved, 174: 
‘aslous ciolep cnainln exhibited 
For that colleen, 272, 38,208 

a. 

Moga at Copenhagen, god 
‘ound ab Bramtian Moor, Yorkshire, 
fore preserved, 827. 
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Names, local, Momoir by the Rev. J. 
‘Farle on thiose of Gloucestershire, £0, 
Newton, Mr. C., bit work on the Antigu: 
‘ties of Halicarnassus, 100; cast of 
the Head of a statuo of Cores found, 
Dy hitn at Cnidus exhibited, 1, 
Niagite Hiver, relies of stone, &c., from 
‘humull on its banks exhibited, 868. 
Nichola, Mr. J. Gough, proposed: publ 
cation by him on Koraldry and gene. 
flogy, 101; exhibits a miniature of 
¢ Exel of Soarborough. by Zincke, 


I 1 Gane oxi 

‘of Anne, Princess Ruyal by Zincko, 

Shit Cokin souteled bom for 
inorly belonging to Mr. Thre, 

Nimo discourses on tho at of b 
Sie Waterton, 176, 2935 spcisea of 
athe mounting of a attias-ahall 
np in the Reve W. Sueya’s clloc- 
lou, 180 Special Exhibition Hlas- 
frative of sho Arb, 274, 2025 aous 
for attaching the pall, found in 
fe fom of Asckbiahop Wolstn, 
£09, 880; ‘unique. pression ont 
‘ellum and “other specimens exh 
Bited by the Hon, 2 Curzon, 2825 
fpecioens exhibited. by the Rov. 
‘Bp. Wellesley; oxhited by 3. 
Slade, 2095 "Uy Me. Sbisey,” Me 
Waterton, Ms Coloagi, aad Mr 
VOL. Xe 











‘a miniature 
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“Mayer, 293; aldvie omamented with 
Seutoral escuicheoos exited. by 
Ms Monga, 0h ord wit ora 
eats cha work oxkad ye 
lip de M. Grey Egerton, i; 
Seymieter, Circa cseger,, Ses 
wi oraments dn pill,” $013 
Hemir on niello by Me. Waterton, 
328) sage in hip collection orma- 
aented with willo, 925, 87, 383, 
3505 ‘various exaniplee noticed, & 
firine ne Hildaheitn, 0,297 5 0b- 
Josta of Trish workamanahip i, 928, 
$507 “Scottish "brooches, 2287 the 
Dunveguncup, 2, seoliguarystQuot- 
Tinbarg, ej paten at Hanover, 
Helo Hilabtetm 820) ef Clamp, 
ti.; recipe for the compenition of 
hlclio given by Theopbias, 380; 
spendtar belonging to te Yory 
Ray. De- Root, they German, fallen, 
fea Boneh ‘ail 9” Tein 
Ghatoe belonging to the Very Rev. 
‘De, Rock 884] rellguary and gosta 
St Severino, 2; vacious, Tealian 
pedimope noticed, Yo, 089; pares 
Creouted by Pollauolo, 994; erga 
oferty act i hg woke 
in nisito by “Finigueret, Var 
bavis acooutt of the discovers, 8855 
otices of sulphur cast oy rom 
Es 




















{he art practised. by. Collni, $8 
‘onsan fell, ol Nections formed. 
by Sir Mork ‘Sykes, Cleogoera, 
48,5 revival of the art by Castellans 
338; recent produetione by Hard 
fn and other Hnglish aetifiere, 
330; AngloSaxon. and Trish 
ens in the Britis, Mtopeum, ob, 

Nonrora oles by, Ms Fitch of 
‘rural painting of 8k George. ob 
Norwich, 81; bronzo rings, Roman 
cofin of lead, &sy found thero, 88. 

Nonrmaweronsurie *— bronze weight 
Found at Crogland, 62; examination 
fof documents cited by Tngulph, re- 
Iating to Cropland Abbey, 114, 18 
Memoir by Mt. Blozam on ogi in 
Peterborough cathedral, 14, 

‘Nosuvapentaxp "examination of re- 
Taine at Greaves Ash, 183; ditto 
‘on Brough Law, 184 enameled oraa- 
fest found née the Roman Wall, 
B79; notices by Mr. Clayton of rev 
alts of a Komen bidge acres 
North ‘Pyne, 850. 

Nortlnmberland, the Duke of, exhiite 
‘2 ininiaiure’of the Dake’ of Buok- 
Fogbaen, 296; two enamols by Besex, 
ios bronze’ weapons found neat 
Carbrldge, 863. 

Bu 
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0. 


Oliver, the Rev, De proposed publiention 
‘of hia Parochial Antiquities of 
Devon, 19% 





P 


aintng, mum, in St, Grogory's chur, 
‘Nora 8, 

apron, Mr, bia Dietionay of Arms 
ote 1. 

Pasitr, Archbishop jovel proseted to 
iaen Bliabets by hss 140 
Pulitments, French “verslon oP the | 
“Meds tends Peftamentam "ex. 
= Liked ty the Bast of Windules, | 
187; metals by Mr, Dufus Tardy | 

‘on that document, 250. 

Pass, Crisp counter engraved by, 807. 

Penty-plat gsout, noes of 96." 

Peterborough ethedral, metal on 
opulnal figs there 1945 slp. 
fred aivine of peculiar fashion 
there, 12. 

Polos, porta of, exhibited, S08 

olrie AiG, memoir by, on Biaes How, | 
{8 Osinay, 61 on wetoalareharch | 
at Orlin Orkney, 66. 

Porcelain, Sno. specimen of Chinen, 
‘abilited. by Mr. Addington, 301 
oles by Mex Freuks on the mane 
facture at Cheleet, 8405 Chineso 
porcelain, termed: Gonirvon ware, 
oie 

Potnarrs:—ove (supposed) of Prince 
‘Astur exhiited by Mr. D. Gurney, 
4335 of Heary Darley, het mini 
ture of Queen Eliaboth 1533 cameo 
of her by CaldorG, 164; postal of 
bor, formiely in Tort Noxtbwie 
callection, 185; miniature, (a sup. 

dof the Dako of Marlborough 

Ey Roter, 181 of Jane Sey. 
our exhibited by Mr, Carn, 187; 
of Zolngtina, 188;)minlare of 
Enther Inglis, 188) portraiture of 
the Old Chevales in tentatiteh exit 
bite by Mie Waterton, tj slain 
tures by Zincke, Bone, and other 
faumeer, 295,206, 

Pornany =—Homen, found at Newport 
“sl of Wight, 100 uraa from cot 
outa at Assan exited by 
Professor Donalénon, 171}, oroid 
ei lea pet in i 
‘Tyner’ collection, 177) fragments 
cof vowels found st Gaesves Athy 
Notiinmberland, Yea ;~ medieval 
teres cincoverd in’ Derbyahire 
By Ment hum dood on 

feyton “Hl, ‘note Brighton, 168; 
Roman statuette of Venus found at 


























Chester, 168 fragments of vests 
found th caves i Weardulo, 8003 
Shsisa are found near Chester 
Novthsmberland, 262 eee bling 
Celtic ora fama ia fosral on the 
ingara sive, 869 j ono andled wim 
fouud ab Blab, fal of Bly, 854; 
finns we foubd in Vorkaiiee and 
Oxforisiire, th; émgments of 
Roan, found nese Ely, 308, 

‘Potty ry exhibitea copy’ of a Roman 
‘hnerp ton at Chests, 160 eetuetta 
of Venus ia whit cay, « Rovoan 
fegionary tile, aud-« lexden stamp 
found there, 2 

Pritcholy My exhibits panel of Germs 

inka gts, 17 choloe specimens 
Bilton foo anton ites chang 
{a steal dh} plog bayonets, 
gold. pectoral ero, 105)4, chat 
Inine which belonged to ‘Mary of 
Neo 

Posuiaaioss, Anonaocooroat. — pro: 
ipotod work on Sootaeh Seals by Bx 
HE Laing, 157, ng 402; Discoveries 
in Haliernesta, by MC. Newton, 
106; proposed polileaion by Mz 
36 Wien "on Meslay and 
Geneilogy, “161; Me. Papworth's 
Dictionary of Atma, 3,5 Catalogue 
of tho Mesum ab Gecrieen, by No. 
E. Leo, 102, 802; Paroohial Ant 
agit’ Bere, bth ty. Ds, 

ver, 102; propored collection of 
‘Avglo'Sexoa documents to be edited 
iby is Thorpe; Series of Public 
Dhooments se Pata in couree of 
publication “(Trésor des Chara}, 
Hoa; Arebitectora ‘Sketobes in 
Worvosterite, ty Mts Severn 
Walker, i; Lette, £5, of the 
Earl off Ormonde, to bo edited by 
the Rev. J, Goer, 
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Quins, Her most gracious Majesty th 
‘he Lanner feel eelated My et 
permbsion, 277; Rossen vtngee 
far with cured ermaments em 
lor Darya Wind Galo abt 
Uited 278 











R 
Ravlinton, Dry his lange eolletion of 
Italian sea in the Bodleian, 80, 
‘Reade, the Rev, GH, exhibits sn Irieh 


iameled ‘bridlo-bis, 260; an Ich 
brooch, 231. 
Rhodes, the Rev. G, exhibits a watch 


ae 


INDEX. 


smppoted to have been a git from 
Ginties 1, 181. ks 

Riley, be H,'Mosois by Bim on tho 
Tutory aid Charters of Iugulphus, 
83 11k 

Ring; hotioes of sevens in the Arundel 
olloctony 0; modinval ving act 

hs itagioofe royal ports, 

Tey Florentine, wins fomrkatie 
anineo of Medusa 110? Rovanand 
osy tings, xy foond jw Tondon, 
Exiled Uy A, ito, 7725 Dali 
‘with talismaui logon in Bd, Ws 
{outs collections 180; gold gnc! 
‘witha ont of arn Ey sing mt 
With a fondatong, nnd aster wh 
2 fue ataglio ou bloodatou, exit: 
bist by is Hininenee Ciediaal 
Wiesmaty, 189; sliver ing obgraved 
witha crowned inital foaad at 
‘Tenby; thy Irish, sot wie a laboand 
nacae) 281, gold rings oramented 
with nolo in the Belish Marsa 
Mud ia. Mz, Water's collection, 
285; dito found nese Patesborough, 
520) aite found in Laneneise, 827) 
SSsholwal?yving founda Hlaspativ, 
i ‘shop Allston ing found 30 
Watos, aud guotior ielloed ng 
faa in Yorisise, now st Cope 
Inge, bj romarible ving ne 
Tiel esbding’ pomeston, 338 

Robart, is, extbite 
“oval in Coral, 72 

Rooks tho Very Rev, Dry 
Tis posoiclon, 380; chai formenly 
‘elouging to Bonttice VIIE, 392 

Rogers Mr J oxbits enameled candor 

aks Soh. 

Rolla, tue BMaster of ho, Documents, 
‘hcminated 308, Staaten of tho 
Onluc of St, Michacl fe, exhibited 
Ly hs permission, 288 

Tolls oxibte any Goma enamels, 

2 


























Rowan Avarquams:—uena,lampe coins, 
‘&o, found ak Wroxeter, 80; bronse 
stafuetios of Mercury and Diana 
Found thore, 81 ; bronzo representa. 
tion of a bath found ia Harm 
82; Memoir on Julius Casu's Land: 
ing read by Mz. W. Lloyd, 885 re- 
‘sins of a pharos’ at Dover, i.; 
Toaden eoffia found at Norwios, 88; 
pottery, &a,, Zound ab Newport, Tale 
ff Wight, 168; shaft at Lincoln de- 
Seribod by Me. ‘Trollope, 169; bronzo 
box in forma of a fhtn's head, aud 
{gold tings exhibited by Mr. "ito, 
1725 figment of seulpture found 
‘at Castisle, 176 ; ovold urn found at 
Grediton in Mr, Tucker's oolleation, 
iT; vases of bronze, glass, &o, 
found in Leleestershivo, 1825 int 
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scription, leaden stamp, &e, found 
ft Chester, 180; ivory onsulae dip- 
tych at Darmstadt, 282; dies for 
striking ooina of “Augurtus, 2685 
enameled Abul found at Linoolny 
318s" Boats of the examcod 






ny 
‘Thore and Ps 2 cee naaled, 
‘ornament found in « Station on the 
oman Wall, @.; enunels found in 
Tualy, 280; "enameled vase found 
nowt Amblatenso, now in the British 
Musou, ib.; statuetts found ia 
Salfolky "presented to. tho Bsiish 
Buseuin by Lonl Ashburton, 2255 
‘asket and niciloed objects found at 
Rome, i; gold riug,ib.; inseripto 
fon white marble found ab Buth, 267 
marble rareamonget Roman retains 
Ja England, 863 notes of Station 
fon Bowes Moor, i. of the found 


















Gayton, $20; the apparasos ell 

lewis knowa to Raman bulders, 

3607 coins, , found at the above: 

ed” beitge, "302; potery, 

‘und brouze ibale foubd wea 

SEly, 985; cous found at Woolatan, 
Bott Cheprtaw, $04 altars found ab 
Bisley, Glouoesterbive, 

Roots, NE) exlibite Chines enameled 

oe 301, 

mel te. WV, 
"boxes, bo 
‘eo énamels, 800 easy specimens 
of Ghelaea potest 

Rungell, the Rev, J. Faller, exhi 
‘volamowith thearms of Henry VILL, 
‘Tra; an ensmaled plague, 232. 

Rather, Jols, abbot of Chertey, 
"Register of his Acts exhibited, 2504 
oreo gauted by the convent to 
hr relatres, 858, 
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Sabre, with fnger-guard, exhibited from 
‘tho Avseu! at Woolwich, 318, 321. 

Semlan ware, fragments forad ab the 
‘bridge across North Tyne, 362, 

Sealewour, notices of 03; Ttalian 
‘ult in the Tower Armory, 95. 

Soarth, the Rey, H, his account of Roman 
remains found at Path, 857. 

Scott Sir Sibbald, exhibits « Batorca 
‘enamel, 29. 

Soulphuve, zidged shrine in Peterborough 
featbedral, 142; early Norman speci- 
‘Benn, nolicad, 143) situa of St 
Bonediotat Potorborough, 145; feag- 
‘ment of Roman at Catisle, 1773 
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he 
sed ee 
Binion sna et wi age 
Coss aie 
Peter! 
fees ed 
cae ere 
ee ea 
Se tte ht 2 
Parents 
Romoie eae 
ius tee et ed 
Seria 
Soe ie ti 
snd Robert de Bury, bo, 2. of tho 
eee 
pana ae 
aS 
Bee on es 
bee 
Peay eenie 
Larisirress 
anaes 
sce iets t 
cciaieorme stoma 
Sere 
Newport, Isle of Wight, 169; inter- 
ment st Apyleford, Barks, 365, 
‘Severn Valley, Memoir by Dr. Guest on 
tee Se 
agers at, 
say te ec dang of ch 
esti 
er ee 
Ec 
cat 
monet asa me 
ten 
eats 




















pomderdass, one-boxeay &o, $8 
Ehhetmct fea the arena at Cont 
Suantinople, 8930 Trou weapon 
fol i Lingle, ental 
trun, dh; a vn, powder*enraro, 
panoraad bayvule 173; Cermak 
io axe, 175; Spain sapien 
450: am enameled onisaont wish 
coat of ars, 288; Iuso-Greak 
fablot, and enimeled mouth-piccos 
of pipe, 297; Oiseasian sabe with 
icltond” ornaments, 301; Drones 
Jah eel an bronze weapon fom 
the Tames, 30 

Snord, the Tow. Wy exhibits embrot 
ered gloves, 189}; nantilas sell 
‘mounted ju sver with wielloed or 
aneut, o, th 

Spear, iron, found at Chester, 188; at 
‘Bitton, 308, 

— bronss fotnd neae Conbridge, 635 
‘Ditton, 364 

Spectacles, ely mention of 159, 

Stoney. weapont "of, eet. found nese 
“ionton, 88; ish celtn, 925 mio 
head eliborataly crusted, found 
fa North Wales, tej werpons oF 
finplements found in seul Bear tho 
‘Ningurn riven 260. 

Stonehenge, markings cr spmbole noticed 
‘on on of tho taney 77 fall of one 
‘fhe tthons, 70. 

Stonghurst, College, St" Thomas More's 
esis preserved there, 202 his gold 

otofalerors ther, 390; gold pone 
feat oraament which. longed to 
hm presarvod there 

Stubbs, the Ber. WV, metole by bie on 
the Cathodial, Disease, and Monae: 
{aes of Worsiter, 238 

Soperlta,with ormamonts im niall, 
poscmion of tho Very Roy 
Fock, 890. 

Sonisr: Notices of discoveries. at 
Chertsey Abbey, 107; negister of 
the sets of one'of tho abbots 
Libivedby Lond Gifford 3605 vrones 
fan dron weapons fosnd at Dison, 
it 

Suestx:—fvory tablet found ia Chi 
Sheier theta 88; monaments 
of the Cyl filly at Martin 
41; memairs on. Chichester cathe: 
ral, Boxgrove scl, and other 
churches, published by Mr. Mason, 
75; iron rashlght holders. for: 
anecly used in Sussex, 181; amall 
ts found on lela E855 

‘rmatuent af witaied paste, 
186; enaudled object found’ neat 
Lowes, 28, 

Switzriad, ao 8 Zaricly 
dis for Helvetien gold coins found 

af Aveuohes, 253. 
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Sword, bronze, found in the river Lea, 
Hestiontshive, 91. See Arma, 

Syon, gold’ Cross, formerly belonging to 
‘hie abbecs of, exhibited, 188, 


‘Talbot de Malai 
‘on ancient 10 
St;"tamnounces serangemeate for 
fclity of tccess to the will at 
Desist Commons, 182; his ober. 
vations on the Special Bxhbition of 
Goauels, Bey 274; exhibits ish 
fnaumels fownd at Lagore, 2803 an 
haiueledminatnre atta mantatore 
by Poiltot, 2005. a salniature of 
BYederok Bence of Wales, probably 
teineled at Batterees, 204. 

‘inmaoie vetoes alzTbated to. gems, 
180,108. 

‘Yate, DE. Gy ais notin of maskings ox 
rabols upon Stonehenge, 77 
thine Mis Rocount of renin exea- 

"rated at Greaves A, Nortiumber- 








‘or symbole found on Stonehenge, 73. 

‘Tigeis, Booze helinet found in the bed 
of the river, 76 

‘ile, Roman, with the marl of the 20th 
egion, found at Closter, 186. 

‘Tiles, for decorative pexpores, found at 
‘Gherteey Abbey, 108, 

‘Tite, Mr fits address on the decease 
‘of tive Prince Consort, 8¢; exhibite 
‘Yarious anclent relies, rings, da, 2. 

‘Tower Armory, enameled Poreian’ at- 
‘hour snd arm# from that collection 
exhibited, 801, 

‘Trollope, Bi. A., his aceount of Roman 
fils cb Lincola, 169; exlibits 
‘Ronan enamcled ibsle found there, 
278. 

‘Tucker, Mr. C,, ovoid ura found near 
‘Crediton ins eollection, 177+ 

‘Tropony, hry exhibits a facdimile of the 

snamelod yase found at Bestlow, 278. 

‘Tyne, North, remains of a Rowan bridge 
rousing’ St nour Cheaters described 
by Mr. Clayton, 860. 

‘Tysekiowier, the Count, his notices of 
ncient earthworks, &e, in Lithn- 
ania, 05. 
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Uriopuiun, probably caled White Town 
by Liywarch Hes, 2105 destroyed 
by Coawlin, King’ of Wessex, 215. 
‘Se Waroxoter, 

Uma See Pottery. 
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‘Watas:—Maul:hend of stone elaborta 
afaiented ova nae Corwen 
silver ring found at Tenby, 188, 

Watford, Mr, W. &, Morale by him on 8 
Giminutive ‘efigy of a bishop at 
‘Auoy Dore 2 

Walioy, Me exbihite astmtions of 
ual pled tooepuaial bam, 

“Wotch, supposed to have been given 
Charles Tt. t Copia tacoma, 
815 “sevi ot enameled watah 
exhibited by Mr Morgen, 20 
svete exhibited by the Bac) 
Tort, $04; orucifonm watah ext 

by ike. Whitelead, 5 wate 
exlibited by i. Brass, 

Waterton, Mr, exhibies Geren irons 
‘work 178% ‘a. dagger snd. pistal 
Tound at Wolton Hall, ,; his ob- 
scrvations on the art of nil, 195) 
xiibite pick spar, gold sage, 
sb enameled crow, anda steel 
Sword-guard, 1603" a perforsed 
Tonven disk 189; portratiire of the 
Gla Chevalier, dj eoamelod bain, 
256; several specimens of nielio 
309; Momols by him on the are of 
Distt, 928) logy in his collection 
Grmatiented with illo, 320, 821, 
352, 880 leaden bul, 468, 

Way, Ms, Albert his Notod of a Jewel 

rscsited by Archbishop Parker to 
Queen Blabeth, 146; cheorations 
fon an inventory’ of efoste of Avsbe 
Eishop Bowot, 160; on an ura found 
‘in Samos, 188; om a pondant otjet, 
of vitrified paste found aby 186 5 is 
bservations oa tho att of enamel, 
S14; exhibit a drawing “of an 
icfoaad st York, 

Tis notice of a sepater of 

Ghettsey Abbey in Lord Clfonts 
Dommeeion, 250 

‘Weardate, antguitics foand in a exvern 

‘58 


‘Wobb, Me, exhibita an ivory casket from 
‘Wav, 88; specimens of enamel, 
286, 260. 

‘Woight, of brass found at Croylend 
‘hibited by Mr. BotSeld, 82 notices 
of other mediaval weights, 8. 

‘Wellesley, the Rov. Dr, exhibits nilli, 
202, 





































Saxon situla 

ra. 

‘Wennall, the Rey. W., exhfblis an ona- 
‘pelo crass froin Ushaw Galles, 

‘Westmaoott, Profeesor, exhibits  sorias 
‘of papel medals, 1783 several Acs: 
Gemy models, 180. 
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Wasmuonmano :—Notioe of Roman | snd snother with an intaglio on 
‘atiot ou Bowss Moor, 858, ‘Hloodatone, 189. 

‘Westwood, Profesor, account of hisvkit | Woolwich Armory, vambrace of buff 
io Teves, 80; notes of his tour in | leather preserved there, 93; sabre 
Wests Germany, 2183 his aruhe- | with Dngerguatd there, S18. 
logis! notes on Cologne, i; May. | Wonorstsnsiina -—Memolt by the Rev. 
coe, G2; Frankfort 237; Danas |W. Stubbs on the Diocese and Mo- 
‘tad, 230. usteres of Woroaster in tho eighth 

‘Whitehead, Me, exhibits enamels, 289; | cantury, 236; early monasteries ab 
fscruciform waieb, 204; a miaisture |  Bredon, Fladbury, &o, 248, 247, 
bby H, Bono, 296, 352; Memoir by the Rev. C. He 

‘Wraut, Iscz oF Homan remains, pot- | Hartshorne, on Royal Councils at 
tty, da found near Nowport, 168; | Worcanter, 303; Meeting of the Ta- « 
eas of land at Brading, with ooul | stitute at’ Worcester, 870; notice, 
of tho Captain ofthe Island, 180. by Me Hanks of the Worcestet 

‘Wilkise, Dr, bis Notice of Roman r0- fat, 880; report, by Mir. Burtt, on 


‘ming found in the Iale of Wight, |  dopottaries of documents at Wor. 











168, | cester, 891; destruction of the 
‘Wiis, tho Rev, Poofesor, his Discourse | Gaston Hall there, 884, 400; archi 
‘Woreoster Cathedral, 281 tectaral sketches in Woroastorshire, 
‘Wills at Doctors’ Commons, faites of | __by Bie. Severn Waller, 402. 
‘tears enneded, 182, Weosater, port by Dr, Johnson, on tho 
Wilton, Mey exhibits vasions enamels, | Bxoavations there, 80; bronze figures 
‘200; aremetkable enamel by W. | of Mercury and Diana found there, 
Grit, 201; emimeled candloiticks, | 81; Survey of the city, presented, 
‘ninisbures by” Zincke, Peat, | by Me Davies, See Url, 
“is, 297; Bettonees enamels, | onium. 
Wynue, Me. W. W., exhibits an ivory 
‘Wrrgatan markings ov aymbole on | folding tablet “from Valle. Crucis 
Stonebenga, nfioed by Dr. Tato, 78. | Abbey, 178; a set of silver counters 
‘Winchilse, the Earl of, exhibits 8 spa: | engraved with royal portraits, 860, 


‘ious charter of Edward the Con 
fessor, 170; wiguo French version 
of tho "Modus tanend! Paslinnnen- Y. 





tm” fa his possession, 182, 187, 
2; ext calcio of Gu: | York nvniory of fora of Archbishnp 
fnge of monuments, painted ghas, | Boweb, in tho Registry thore, 1583 
‘2, made fur Lord Hatton, by Dag: | enameled candlestick found ‘thre, 
‘alo, 188; copiee of documents, | 291. 


‘lr, &a, from the same ealection, 
1873 ceremonial of erestion ot 
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